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There were accurate 
watches before the Inger- 
soll-Trenton. There were 
low-priced watches before 
the Ingersoll-Trenton. 
The novelty of the Inger- 
soll-Trenton is the com- 
bining of these two things 
in the same watch; in 
making a watch that keeps 
accurate time with the 
minimum care and atten- 
tion, at a price ranging 
from $5.00 to $19.00. 
Do not buy any kind of a 
watch, but particularly do 
not buy a _ high-priced 
watch until you have seen 
just what is represented in 
the Ingersoll-Trenton 
Watch at the prices 
named. 
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Ingersoll-Trenton 
Watchesaresold by jewel- 


ers only. 


Booklet, “How to Judge 
a Watch,” sent free on 
request. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
30 Ashland Building, New York 
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To Motorists who 
are about to renew 
their tire equipment 


There is no reason why you should spend more 
money for tires than do the thousands of motorists 
who use UNITED STATES TIRES. 


You are in a position now to choose tires, not merely buy them. 

When you purchased your new car, you naturally took the tires 
that came with the car. But now you can judge tires for yourself. 
You know the standard of service tires ought to give and you know 
ail whether or not the tires you have been using have sufficient strength 
to measure up to that standard. 
| Probably the best reason why thousands of motorists are today 
forsaking other brands and turning to 


United States Tires 


Continental Hartford 
G&J Morgan & Wright 


is because they are coming to realize that by combining in each 
brand the strongest points of four famous makes, United States Tires 
are unquestionably 


The Strongest Tires in the World 


and that this extra strength means far more tire mileage with far 
less tire trouble than they have been accustomed to in the use of 
il other brands. 

The oft-quoted statements, ‘“ Have always used them,” and “ Were 
on my car when I bought it,’’ are mighty poor reasons (if they are 
the only reasons) for renewing with any brand of tires. 

If tire expense means anything to you, disregard all other reasons 
and demand the tires that are actually giving users of United States 
Tires the kind of servicé that every motorist wants. 

It is this extra service without extra cost that has made United 
States ‘Tires 


America’s PREDOMINANT Tires 


You can buy them anywhere—four-fifths of all the best dealers 
handle them. Made in every style and size—American and Millimeter. 
























United States Tire Company 
Broadway at 58th Street 
NEW YORK 
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Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard University, 
delivered a remarkable Fourth of July address this year in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston. As reported in the Boston Advertiser, it ran in part 
as follows: 


“Since the Declaration of Independence was written a new kind of gov- 
ernment has arisen in states politically free, which exercises over their 
citizens a control quite as difficult to resist as was the control of King 
George and his ministers over the people of the Colonies. That new in- 
terference with the ‘inalienable rights’ of man, and particularly with his 
liberty and his pursuit of happiness, is industrial government, which now 
affects the daily lives of men and women more immediately and intensely 
than political government does. 

“This industrial government is an outcome of the factory system and 
of the freedom of association secured since the middle of the last century 
alike for employers and employed. It is a strong control which is the 
result of a new sort of freedom. Its great power is derived from capital 
amassed in amounts which equal the capitalized income of many political 
governments.” 


If we were to venture adding a word to this diagnosis of the 
world-shift from political to industrial government, it would be 
that back of Dr. Eliot’s “ factory system” lies the mighty fact of 
the application of science in human affairs on a vast new seale. The 
world of 1776, a world in which individuals actually could exist 
on a pretty independent individualist basis and in which families 
and small coiumunities actually could maintain a reasonable amount 
of independence of other families and other communities, was a 
world immensely different from that in which we live to-day. The 
telephone, the telegraph, the railroad, steamship and trolley have 
hound the world tightly together. ‘They have completely substi- 
tuted not only organized industry, standardized commodities, and 
universal distribution, but above all, standardized knowledge and the 
instantaneous world-consciousness of the daily press for’ the com- 
munity-isolation of the past. The very fiber and texture of civiliza- 
tion has been altered. 

Dr. Eliot goes on to suggest that we draw up a new declaration 
of independence. This new document would, he says, 


“inevitably address one exhortation to the mass of the people—namely: 
Resist monopoly in every phase or form and deal alike with all monopolies 
of credit or money or transportation or beef or wheat or of some manu- 
factured product or of some kind of labor. 

“A new Declaration of Independence would give vigorous expression to 
the popular conviction that the natural resources of the: country, including 
the public health, are not to be sacrificed to secure immediate profits to a 
few individuals or corporations to-day. It would also recognize the direct 
functions of government in preventing evils and in promoting human 
welfare. 

“ All action by government which clearly prevents industrial evils or 
promotes the bodily and mental welfare of industrial workers tends to 
increase industrial freedom. All action by government which tends to 
facilitate the voluntary division and redistribution of great properties, to 
prevent the diseases and vices which cause most of the degrading poverty 
or are caused by it... will improve industrial conditions and commend 
democracy to the confidence of the world.” 





This declaration is, we believe, in harmony with the widespread 
progressive thought of to-day, as is also Dr, Eliot’s further state- 
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In ‘he editors Confidence 
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The New Declaration of Independence 


ment. that “ dependence on wages or salaries is to-day the rule in- 
stead of the exception,” and that even guaranteed support to each 
worker would be nothing more than the slaves of any sensible slave- 
owner have always had. Also his conclusions appear reasonable and 
strong: 


“Democracy is the form of political government which best promotes 
freedom and social justice. Hence the importance of considering together 
on this Independence Day the inroads which other authorities and powers 
have made since 1776 on our democratic liberties and of studying the 
means of resisting these inroads. 

“We shall best praise the men of 1776 by trying to emulate under our 
new conditions their foresight, wisdom and courage.” 


That Dr. Eliot appears to distrust many of the most promising 
devices for furthering industrial democracy with which the various 
peoples of the world are to-day experimenting need not concern us 
here. Neither need we permit ourselves to be disturbed by the 
vagueness and even helplessness of his plea that we “ resist monop- 
oly in every phase or form.” No one man, however distinguished 
as a student of life, can be expected to think out every phase of so 
vast a problem. Certainly in advising a new declaration of indus- 
trial independence, Dr. Eliot has contributed a thought that must 
stimulate many an honest but bewildered mind. 

Success Magazine has long recognized this fact of the recent 
change in the form of our civilization. In both signed articles 
and editorial utterances we have tried to make the fact clear, notably 
in Mr. Russell’s thoughtful series, “ The Power Behind the Repub- 
lic.” The National Post was. founded on a recognition of this fact 
and of the need of a patient if sometimes spirited search for the 
realities in a new and puzzling world where the accumulated les- 
sons of history are far less valuable than they were during the rela- 
tively stable centuries before the change to a new epoch began. The 
combined magazines will go on much in the spirit of Dr. Eliot’s 
“ Declaration,” but with rather more faith than he in the various 
experimental devices employed by those groups of progressive men 
who are groping hopefully if painfully toward the light. For it 
looks to us very much as if the “ mass of the people” must experi- 
ment or be overwhelmed. 

The beginning of an era is necessarily a time of experiment. The 
nations of the world—this nation among them—are already in the 
new era. The only possible way to “return to competition ”—a 
return for which Dr. Eliot appears to plead—appears to us to be 
the impracticable way of returning to the stage coach, the sailing 
ship, the. tallow candle and the pony post. The only possible way 
io live comfortably with the new monsters of capital is to try out 
one by one, every device that looks as if it might bring them to 
terms. 

We are frankly for going forward; are for soberly, thoughtfully 
seeking the path to freedom. 
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Beginning with this issue Success MAGAZINE and THE NATIONAL Post are united in one publica- 


tion; the new magazine to appear monthly and to be sent to the subscribers of both periodicals. This 
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union, combining as it does the well-known qualities of Success MaGazine and the fresh young enthusiasm 
of Toe Natrionat Post, makes possible, we believe, a better and stronger magazine than either and a sig- 
nificant contribution to “Americatmagazine literature—Tue Natrionat Post Company. 
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THE OLD ROSE UMBRELLA 


By Sytvia CHATFIELD BATEs 


One evening. 
EMOMEOREOMOMS ET me say in the first 
place that it can be used 
either as an umbrella or a 
parasol, that I bought it 
for Rosalinda on her birth- 
day, and that it is old 


- 
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fo} rose because her eyes are 
gray and her cheeks just 
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touched with the color. her 
name expresses. Also, it seemed to me that 
in the little gray, winding street which I see 
from the latticed window of my study, a dash 
of Linda’s own color would be enlivening on 
a rainy day and positively exhilarating on a 
shining one, when she comes by and smiles in 
at me, or waves her hand, or even sometimes 
stops for a chatty morning call. 

It is quite seemly that she should call on 
me or come to spend the day, as has happened 
on occasions, and that I should give her the 
most beautiful umbrella I could find, for, 
although I like to count myself still young, 
it was twenty-two years ago last month that 
I became the godfather of a small gray eyed 
rose colored baby, who was and is Rosalinda. 
Since that day the most important thing in 
the world has been that she should be happy. 
And so, although I believe she no longer 
counts silver mugs and woolly lambs, lockets 
and pink silk slippers, or even wonderful um- 
brellas the summit of earthly welfare, it is 
my joy to give to her exquisite things, yet, 
perforce, modest. To see her gray eyes flash 
starlight and the color deepen in her cheeks 
as she says, “ Oh, you dear old thing! What 
a perfect duck of a dangle! But you’re too 
extravagant, Justin,” is to me the reward per- 
fect — short of the impossible. 

She has always made it plain to me that 
she considers me very old. Perhaps it is be- 
cause she has no “real” father by way of 
contrast, nor mother either for that matter; 
one brother, whom I have long since ceased 
trying to reform and who rarely startles this 
sleepy little university town with his presence, 
being the extent of her family connections. 
At any rate her habit of addressing me as 
“cunning old Justin” or “dear old thing” 
or “my aged godsire,” and a pretty little way 
she has had, at least until lately, of rising to 
give me a chair, have seemed to me anything 
but complimentary. It may be, however, that 
she is beginning to see reason on this point, 
for the other day as she sat curled up on the 
window seat in the sun, close to my desk, 
waiting for me to finish a business letter, she 
suddenly remarked: 





Frontispiece by Darton STEVENS 


“What do you think, my dear? I’ve been 
looking long and hard and I can’t see a gray 
hair in your head! ” 

I waited to sign myself, “ Yours truly, Jus- 
tin Mallory,” before answering stiffly, “I 
never supposed there were any. Why are you 
so surprised ?” 

“Oh, well,” with her wonderful smile, 
“when a man is beginning to get on % 

“ How old,” I brought my fist down hard 
on the blotting paper and smirched my si-z- 
nature, “do you think I am? In Heaven’s 
name!” I added, for it has always exas- 
perated me that Linda could never remem- 
ber my age, pleading as an excuse that if 
I would only stay the same a little while 
she could do it beautifully. Imagine my 
astonishment, therefore, when she answered 
smoothly, “ Forty-two years, three months, 
and eleven days.” 

“And do you call that ‘getting on’?” I 
inquired so savagely that she burst into her 
pretty laugh and leaning forward patted my 
shoulder. 

“T am only just beginning to understand,” 
she said, “ that it isn’t”; leaving me in doubt, 
as usual, which one of her remarks to believe. 
She sobered down quickly, however, and took 
upon herself my search for the proper en- 
velope, insisting upon addressing it, in ac- 
cordance with her theory that letters bearing 
her pretty feminine characters are opened 
first. 

Somehow, it has seemed to me, of late, that 
Linda very easily falls into that sweet grav- 
ity, which, altnough very becoming, is for 
her rather unusual. Of course in the woolly 
lamb days there were periods of profound 
melancholy, damp with tears and sometimes, 
I am bound to say, resonant with shrieks, 
when her small woes were frequently —I 
thank God for it—sobbed out in my arms. 
She was a dear morsel. It was never long 
before, with her gray eyes still flooded, she 
would giggle a little and say, “ All well now, 
Justin.” But the woolly lamb days are over, 
and even a rose silk umbrella, though cher- 
ished lovingly I will admit, is not a universal 
panacea. For several months now, yes, as I 
think of it perhaps for a year, it has seemed 
to me that something has troubled Linda; but 
we have both of us grown too old, alas! for 
the comforting of other days. 

It has worried me. Not that there has 
been anything perfectly tangible or of lasting 
effect. She has never for long ceased to be 
my joyous Linda, easily sent into gurgles of 
helpless laughter, forever mischievous in spite 





of her twenty-two years. Yet, such strange 
looks have fled across her face! Her eyes 
have widened pitifully at times, as if in fright 
—at nothing. And once or twice when I 
have come in late in the afternoon from a 
solitary walk or errand I have found her sit- 
ting in my study, crying. Each time, as it 
happened, she had been “too busy” to go 
with me when I stopped for her at her door. 
Each time she jumped up and laughed at 
my alarm, and looked so distractingly beauti- 
ful that I was obliged to invent an excuse 
to go out again and walk around and around 
the block. When I came back, I remember, 
she was calmly making tea. Only an extra 
flush in her cheeks and her loosened hair gave 
sign. 

I have puzzled day and night, turning it 
over and over. And to-night I know. She 
has told me! 

It has rained all day, pouring or drizzling 
alternately, and at about five o’clock it was 
gloomier than ever. Sitting at my desk I 
caught sight of the old rose umbrella bobbing 
down the street. Long before she had reached 
the steps I was holding the door wide open 
for her. 

“Good afternoon, my dear. 
smiling Justin! 
pened ?” 

She thrust the dripping umbrella at me 
and popped into the study. 

“Of course there has,” 
her, “ you’re here.” 

“Ts that all? My, but you’re dark and 
dreary!” She shivered though it wasn’t cold. 
“ Where’s your lamp? You mustn’t work in 
this light; you’ll spoil your eyes.” 

Having lighted the candles, drawn the 
shades and jabbed the poker at the smoulder- 
ing fire, she sat down before it and whipped 
out some funny little crocheting she does by 
candle light. (1 think it is for me, and am 
eaten with a dreadful curiosity concerning 
what it will finally become.) And I unlocked 
a cupboard, also, like the advice, a relic of 
old days, and offered the small beautiful per- 
son occupying my hearth rug a plateful of 
cookies. 

“For a good girl,” I said, pinching her 
cheek. 

She laughed up at me. “ We'll never out- 
grow that cupboard, will we, Justin?” 

“ Never,” I replied emphatically. “In fact, 
what’s the use of outgrowing anything?! You 
told me the other day, or at least implied, 
that I am growing younger —” 


Why, what a 
Has something nice hap- 


I said, following 








Oh, but not too young!” she exclaimed. 
callow! ” 


Very well. You can tell me when to stop. 
\ you yourself, you’re nothing but a 
age 

tin! Don’t —d-dear! ” 

ddenly threw her crocheting on to the 

ere it narrowly missed the fire; and 

sparkled quick tears. I rescued the 

arvelling. She hid her face in the 

her chair and sobbed once. The 

very still. But after a while one 

eye came peeking out from the wavy 


don’t you say something?” she in- 


re is something,” I said, “at the bot- 
l this.” 
lashed me a frightened look. 
there, Linda?” 
naturally —” 
\ren’t you going to tell me?” 
ioved her head slowly from side to 
pulled at the hand T held. It didn’t 
not, dear?” 
nless you guess,” she qualified. 
ged wildly in the dark. 
la —is it a man?” 
consternation she flushed violently, 
se, over her face and brow and neck. 
\ r me, I must have hurt her hand hor- 
r she cried out. When I looked at 
she had hidden her face in the 
before I kissed her hand — 
girl —’” I began, and stopped. 
| feel her trembling. 
say anything, Justin. He— 
will! ” 
blind, and deaf?” I asked huskily. 
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in ass? 
egled a little, hysterically. 

Oh, no,” she said, “he’s the best man — 
vorld.” 
often in one evening, you see, that 
me the stab of joy and the stab of 


her hand down gently, and settled 
my ehair. Racing madly through 
were images of all Linda’s small 
iequaintanees. I rejected them one 
ther, only to take them in again for 
tion. Linda in love! The adored 
love with a man who doesn’t love 
[t is hard to imagine; but it explains, 
perfectly explains. All the strange 
ful little smiles at the fire, the quick 
beautiful tears, even thé new wom- 
lerness with me whom doubtless she 
led to hurt — it explains! And he is 
man in the world.” Ah, little 

| wonder! 


Another evening. 
ght at first that she would be self- 
and shy. Yet she’s not. She is se- 
the knowledge that I have not guessed 
of the man. And, if anything, she 
cer in her affection for me. I don’t 
ment doubt that she has always loved, 
her “ funny old Justin.” 

a week we kept apart, and then she came 
see me — just as I was opening the 
front door to go to her—and _ repentantly 

the day. In honor of the visit, I closed 

< by the latticed window and we went 
city, where in the shops the clerks alter- 
mistook us for father and daughter, 
band and wife, to my confusion and 
Linda’s delight. 
\ren’t they silly?” she giggled. “ Isn’t 
To-day we have been for a picnic by the 
she and I. In fact we have had 
outing once or twice a year ever 
was a little thing and used to race 
n the sand in her bare feet with her 
eked into her belt. We go to a place 
loves. It is a beach which is as yet 
hed by summer cottages and family 
a stretch of desolate sand, behind 
us and golden meadows, then the hills. 
Here great breakers crash, in their magnifi- 
ill for Linda and me. 
[he old rose umbrella appeared to-day as a 





parasol, a gay daub of color on the beach. 
It shed its pinkness over Linda in her 
white linen gown, very tenderly, it seemed 
to me. She had been a little pale when we 
started, and I thought her gray eyes had 
never been so large and clear and grave. But 
her lips smiled, and the pretty laughter 
readily slipped out. 

We settled ourselves in the shelter of the 
grassy sand dunes, where we could watch the 
surf foam white against the dark, blue ocean. 

A fat little red note-book, in which Linda 
has been writing diligently of late with the 
promise that some day — maybe —I should 
see, had made the journey in my pocket. I 
pulled it forth. But she was not quite ready 
for literary criticism as yet. 

“No, dear,” she said, putting her hand on 
mine and patting it in a motherly fashion, 
“not now; wait until after luncheon. It 
would make me ill to see anything J had 
created, in the face of this, just yet,” with a 
nod at the sea. “ Let us get used to it.” 

I did not stir for fear she would take her 
hand away. 

We ate our luncheon hungrily: tiny sand- 
wiches, cool delicious salad, little cakes, all 
of Linda’s manufacture. And then, with a 
charge that I should not dare peek at the red 
note-book, Linda comfortably went to sleep, 
her head resting on my folded coat and the 
umbrella, for shade, securely planted in the 
sand. Her slim, soft, little figure soon curled 
up like a child’s, and her cheeks became 
flushed. I mounted guard, faithfully fright- 
ening away what Linda calls the “ wild ani- 
mals.” 

After an hour she stirred and smiled, with- 
out opening her eyes. 

“TTello,” she murmured, “ are you bored?” 

“Rather,” I replied; “do you think you 
can manage to stay awake now?” 

“ Maybe.” 

She yawned and languidly lifted her eye- 
lids. 

“JT thought perhaps you’d go for a walk,” 
she said; “ you used to.” 

“Did 1?” 

I took up the red note-book and opened it, 
at which she sat up, wide awake. 

“You promised, Linda!” 

“Oh, well,” falling back on her elbow; 
“but if you laugh ——” 

The little book, I found, is exactly what 
Linda had claimed for it, and no more. It 
is a conglomerate of “ Ideas” ranged jauntily 
in a series, but absolutely unmassed. There 
are little jokes that are all her own, little 
epigrams that made me frown and smile, an 
oceasional small sermon at which I would 
have given a fortune to laugh. I found in 
the book that Linda has distinct “ views” 
in matters more or less fundamental and 
startlingly varied. On War, for instance, and 
Dieting; on Literature as a Profession, and 
Children’s Baths. However, the “ Ideas” are 
for the most part rather fanciful than serious, 
queer conceits without reason or rhyme, or 
world-old romance natural to a simple, nor- 
mai heart. 

During my reading Linda walked far down 
the beach, and I dared copy a bit, here and 
there, that I liked. 

“Of what were you thinking, little girl, 
when you wrote this?” 


“ Arcadia” 


“ A little house in a hollow land, 
Smothered with roses, crimson and sweet, 
A garden of love by a tender hand, 
A gateway where you and I, dear, meet.” 


Here is part of her “ List of Beauties.” 

“To me.” she writes, “these things are 
identically beautiful. I mean — oh, it is hard 
to make clear!—that, as Justin says, the 
keen thrust of appreciation in response to 
each is the same. 

“One: A volume of ‘The Idylls of the 
King’ bound in light blue leather, stamped 
with gold. 

“Two: The’ ocean in a _lake-like calm 
arched over by a sky in which is piled one 
white cloud, tower on tower against the blue; 


rising straight from the sea, on the edge of 
the rocks, a gray castle with a flame-red ban- 
ner drooping from it. 
“Three: The story of Elaine and Lancelot 
“ Four: A man’s voice that is all music and 
resonance, all tenderness and yet aloofness, a 
living note of purity. : 
“Five: ‘The clasp of a well-loved hand, 


warm and close but deferential, with the 


gentle lift and slow, unclasping fingers of 
chivalry untouched by passion.” 

Yes, dear Linda, now I think you are 
grown up; very girlish, but grown up. 


I went down the beach after her, and when - 


we met I bowed very low. 

“A lady with ‘Ideas,’” I said, “is to be 
saluted.” 

She was embarrassed at first, but when we 
had sat down and had begun to talk about 
the little book of essays she might some day 
write, she became more natural. She knew 
nevertheless, that I had seen those last two 
items in her strange “ List of Beauties.” She 
knew also that I was conscious of her knowl- 
edge. What she did not know was my pain 
at her memory of the handclasp of another 
man. 

When our literary hour, as she was pleased 
to call it, was over, therefore, I found cour- 
age haltingly to ask her a question that has 
been following me day and night. The red 
note-book was open, as I spoke, at the page 
we were aware of. 

“Linda,” I said, and felt myself flush, 
“does this—man—know what I— have 
guessed ?” 

She looked at me gravely and did not an- 
swer at first. Then a queer little smile 
flickered. 

“Te knows,” she said at last, “that I love 
some one; but he does not know it’s he.” 

“Ts he more than ordinarily stupid?” I 
inquired. 

“No,” she shook her head; “he’s consid- 
ered clever. Don’t scowl so, dear, it isn’t be- 
coming! ” 

“T’m not scowling,” I said crossly. 

We had another pause, in which Linda 
built tiny houses in the sand, and demolished 
them. 

“T suppose, Justin,” she finally said, and 
lost her breath a little at the start, “that it 
would be simply o—-odious for me to — to tell 
him.” 

Is it a grown up Linda after all? I was 
obliged to scowl more than ever. 

“You know, little girl,” I stumbled, “ there 
are — things — called conventions, that most 
people think it good and wise to keep.” 

“But don’t they depend entirely on the 
people?” she pleaded. “ Elaine could tell 
Lancelot.” 

“ Ah, dear, in the days of chivalry — Could 
you be sure, now, that he would understand?” 

Then she paid me with charming, earnest 
courtesy the most wonderful compliment I 
have ever had. 

“Tf it were you,” she said and stopped, “ if 
it were you, you would understand! ” 

To that I could say nothing. We fell to 
watching a solitary schooner  full-sailed 


? 


‘against the cloud castles. The long thunder 


of the breakers seemed suddenly to me monot- 
onously sad, grandly and eternally mourning 
the little sorrows of men. She felt it too, I 
think, at the same instant, for she shuddered. 
It took me a long time to tell her at last what 
I knew I must. 

“But after all,” I ventured, “you would 
never value his love if you had to ask for 
ad 

I swear I didn’t mean to frighten her. 
In such timid startled haste she said 
was perfectly right that I felt as if I had 
struck her. 

By and by I leaned nearer and took her 
hand, a thing I rarely dare to do. 

“Little girl, I wish I might help,” I said. 

She did not stir for a moment. Then she 
turned to me, her beautiful eyes full of tears. 
She raised my hand and sweetly, innocently 
kissed it. 

“Dear old thing!” she said, with a won- 
derful smile. 

[Continued on page 78] 
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Chapter I 


Iv Wuicu I First Meer Wirn “ Otp Joun” 


SHALL never see my old 
friend again, and I hope 
that, somewhere in the 
green infinite distance, in 
which I still fancy him 
wending on, with that leis- 
urely jingle of quaint 
bells, he knows how I miss 
him, this spring day. It 
was just such a day, a year ago, that we 
took the road together, as it had been just 
such a day every year, farther back than most 
could remember, that had made the neigh- 
bors at Shepherd’s Corners say to each other: 
“T reckon it’s about time for Old John to be 
on the move again.” He had already been 
“Old John ” when even the quite old men of 
the district had been boys, and I shall never 
forget the overwhelming and quite startling 
impression of immemorial age he made upon 
me when I saw him for the first time. It was 
towards the end of a hot summer afternoon, 
and I had been lying half asleep down in the 
old orchard, the ungathered apples making a 
golden floor about me, and filling the air with 
the winey smell of their decay. Suddenly 
from behind the huddle of moldering barns 
at the top end of the orchard, there had come 
down to me a dreamy jingle, as of elfin bells 
shaken somewhere among the green boughs, 
and I had risen and crunched my way through 
the rotting apples and the dappled sunlight 
up to the farmyard. There, enthroned on his 
cart, like some vast old bearded king in a 
fairy tale, sat so fantastic a figure of an old 
man, that, for a moment, I could hardly be- 
lieve that he was real, and I looked at him 
with plain astonishment. King Lear and Rip 
Van Winkle immediately flashed through my 
mind, for there was that about him which in- 
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evitably suggested both. Everything about 
him—except, incongruously, his horse, a hand- 
some stallion of fine breed and evidently well 
cared for—seemed old, unfathomably old, 
dusty, faraway and forgotten. As in the 
theater, the ghosts of kings always appear 
behind a screen of spectral gauze, so his pale 
but keen blue eyes 
seemed to look at 
me through a veil 
of cobwebs, the cob- 
webs of a hundred 
years. In one of 
the old barns stood 
an old disused wag- 
on, long since filled. 
with mice-nests and 
festooned with spi- 
der’s webs, a monu- 
ment of dust and 
dilapidation. I had 
sometimes said that. 
one day, I would 
bring it out into 
the sun, mice-nests 
and spider-webs and 
all, and drive it 
down to the station 
to meet some smart 
visitors of mine 
from town. It was 
just such ‘a phan- 
tom conveyance on 
which my strange visitor sat, with his odd 
regal air, and I could well have believed that 
he had so sat in some old barn, lost in a Rip 
Van Winkle dream, the spiders spinning their 
webs about him, and the mice making their 
nests in his beard, for a hundred years; till, 
suddenly arousing himself, he had _ thus 
startlingly issued again into the light of 
the sun. 

Such was my first sight of Old John— 
a vision of spectral age. Presently he spoke, 
though I had hardly expected it of him, ex- 
pected: him rather to fade away slowly on the 
air, as he had come; or speak, at least, with 
a faint far-off voice, after the manner of 
ghosts. But no! his voice belied his antiquity, 
for it was still strong and had once been rich, 
and, though there was a certain country home- 
liness in it, it chiefly struck one by its unex- 
pected refinement. It was not the farmer 
speech of the district either in accent or in 
words. It was the voice of one gently born, 
a little roughened and ruralized by life in the 
open air and contact with simple people. 
Heine has told us how he once met Jupiter 
fallen on Christian times, in homely garb, 
selling rabbit-skins for a livelihood, but still 
the god beneath all his disguise. Such I 
thought must have been the voice and bearing 
of Heine’s god in exile—just such a voice 
and bearing as Old John’s. He was not sell- 
ing rabbit-skins, but his cart was loaded, after 
the manner of the professional junkman, 
with piles of newspapers, bottles, tinware, 
old clothes, and such human waste. But his 
business with me concerned other merchan- 
dise. Was I going to do anything with my 
apples, he asked. He thought that probably 
he could make good use of them for cider. I 
invited him to walk down into the orchard 
with me, and as he descended from his cart, 
and hitched up his horse with a reassuring 
affectionate word, as though talking to an old 
friend, I was struck by his great height, his 
massive frame and erect figure. A long great- 
coat, fastened at the throat with.a safety-pin, 
enveloped him from head to foot, a worn and 
ancient garment, but still preserving those 










«« Was I going to do anything with my appies, he asked ” 


lines of style which a good coat can never 
lose while it hangs together, and on his head 
was a vast sombrero hat of an equally dilapi- 
dated distinction. 

I wish you could have seen the fine sweep 
with which he presently raised this to an old 
lady visitor of mine, who had come out on to 
the veranda at the sound of the little bells. 
No old clothes could obscure the manner of 





«<I loved a circus licking, or no ucking 


that salute, or the tone of his: “A fine sum- 
mer day, madam,” as we passed down into 
the orchard. The apples were pretty far gone, 
he said; but, still he could do something with 
them, and, after a little calculation, he made 
me an offer for them. 

“No,” I said, “ give me a jar of the cider, 
and I think I shall have the best of the kar- 
gain.” 








«« Come on, old girl,’’ I said, 


\ll right, he assented. It should be as I 
\pples for apples, was fair dealing; 

rood cider was a matter of three years. 

ed hardly fair that I should wait so 

r payment. I ventured to hint—for I 

iite fascinated by my new acquaintance, 
nted to see more of him—that if. he 

ily drop in and see me for a chat 

ne to time, I should feel more than 


ou like talking to old fellows like 

he said, turning to me with a smile. I 

d with appropriate disparagement of 
day and generation. 

[t was the same with me when I was a 

fellow,” he went on. “T liked nothing 

an evening than to sit on the old 





Old wives would bring their troubles to him 


ridge of my home-town, listening to 

fellows spinning their yarns 

lere we were joined in the orchard by my 

ful old lady visitor, to whom again Old 
nade his courtly bow, and continued: 

My young friend here has been telling me 

likes talking to the old folk—and, 

when ‘I see you, I can well under- 





with a respectful gallantry, quite in 
rand manner of a time long gone by. 


Wonderful is the power of the inner spirit 
over the outer envelope of a man. As Old 
John bowed and smiled, one gave no more 


tl ht to his moldering wardrobe, and, if 
one had, one would have been ready to main- 
tain that the safety-pin fastening his weather- 
worn coat was quite in the latest mode, 





** what’s the matter with you?”’ 


“But, madam,” he continued, “who talks 
of being old to you? To me, if you will ex- 
cuse. me, you seem young as lilacs in April, a 
little maid running about in short frocks.” 
Old John evidently took a pardonable vanity 
in his years, and was, I could see, only, wait- 
ing to be asked their number. 

“Yes! I’m a pretty old man,” he said, in 
answer to the inevitable query. “If I live till 
the fifth of September I shall be a hundred 
and three.” 

I rather suspected my friend of a little ar- 
tistic exaggeration, but actually I should not 
have been surprised if he had proclaimed him- 
self a thousand, for his age seemed a positive 
quality independent of the count of years. - It 
was not so much that he was so old by the 
almanac. He seemed to be embodied antiq- 
uity, datelessly stretching back into unre- 
corded time. 

“Yes! Ill come and visit again soon,” he 
said, as presently mounting his cart, he pre- 
pared to leave, “and you shan’t wait three 
years for that cider. I have a jar or two down 
at the barn you shall have. I don’t drink it 
any more myself. It’s too powerful for my 
old head nowadays.” He paused a moment, 
and a wistful expression came into his face, 
as though his thoughts had gone wandering 
away into the past. “Yes!” he said pres- 
ently, referring back, “I used to like talking 
to the old men too—and I should like it yet, 
but the trouble is I can’t find any old men to 
talk to. I’m like a prize-fighter who’s beaten 
everybody, and can’t find anyone any more to 
fight with. Well, we'll be going, Willliam ”— 
this to his horse, and with another courtly 
wave of his hat, and “a good-day to you, 
friends,” he was once more jingling his way 
down the leafy lane. 


Chapter II 
Wuy Ow Joun Peppiep Junk 


To like talking with old men, but to have 
grown so much older than the rest of the 
world that you can find no really old men to 
talk to!. No one even contemporary to com- 
pare notes with, except an old landmark here 
and there and the unchanging face of nature. 
I wonder if that profound sigh of Old John’s 
gets the reader as it got me. Me it haunted, 
as did the old man himself, with whom I was 
not long in getting better acquainted. I 
found, on inquiry, that, though he had been 
a familiar figure in the neighborhood for 
many years, little was actually known about 





Only half-a-dozen of the very oldest graves in the 
churchyard were older than he 





SUCCESS 


him. He was not a man of those parts, and 


his folk were vaguely supposed to be away off 
somewhere in Maine. Friendly, but uncom- 
municative, he had talked to no one of his 
history, but an impression that he was of good 
old American stock, and had seen a great deal 
of the world, prevailed and invested him with 
a certain involuntary respect. He had sud- 
denly appeared in the place years before, and 
taking possession of a ruined barn, had lived 
there, with his horse and dog, ever since, ex- 
cept for that mysterious annual journey of. 
which none knew the destination or purpose, 
It was conjectured, though, that prokably Old 
John, on these absences, went to see his folk. 
One characteristic of his had_ particularly 
commanded the consideration of the district, 
his extraordinary understanding of and power 
over animals. He was, among his various ac- 
tivities, a successful breeder of horses, and hig 
stallion, “ William,” was much in demand the 
country wide and, like his master, only de- 
scended to junk as a side-show. John, too, 
was a learned authority cn the raising of 
hogs, and his advice on all questions of 
“stock ” was scught by the wisest. Nor was 
there any sickness pertaining to animals 





Thus had begun his wandering way of life 


which he was unable to cure. It all seemed 
to come to him by instinct, that nature-knowl- 
edge which is mysteriously born with some 
men—* just a gift”—as the country people 
say, like the gift of making money. And as 
the gift of making money usually comes of 
the love of it, Old John’s gift with animals, 
no doubt, was nine-tenths his love of them. 





Of the love-affairs of four generations he was 
the kindly historian 


Perhaps he had loved some human creature no 
less somewhere in the shadowy past, but cer- 
tain it was that no human thing was as near 
and dear to him now as “ William,” and well 
“William ” knew and showed it, if ever horse 
did. Their love for each other was a proverb, 
and if you asked about Old John’s way of 
life, you were always told that he was a “ her- 
mit ” and lived all alone with his horse in 
the “Old Barn.” His collecting of junk was 
little more than an excuse for being neigh- 
borly, for he was anything but a misanthrope, 
and, if he loved animals more, he loved his 
fellowmen too, and took a fatherly interest in 
the gossip of their lives. Old wives would 
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pring their troubles to him as he sat on his 
eart at their house doors, and he was always 
at their service to do their little shopping for 
them, on his visits to the little neighboring 
town where he disposed of his multifarious 
collections. Of the love affairs of four gen- 





April ends with pitiful broken promises of spring 


erations he was the kindly historian and only 
half-a-dozen of the very oldest graves in the 
churchyard were older than he. His junk- 
business, therefore, you will see, was of the 
nature of a hobby, a form of dilettanteism; 
but, at the same time, it had one serious ob- 
ject, which on one of my visits to him in his 
old barn, he confided to me. He was saving 
up to buy—what do you think? Well, wait a 
minute and I'll tell you. 

From the main barn he had partitioned off 
a tiny room, furnished with a truckle-bed, a 
cooking stove, and pegs from which hung his 
antique wardrobe. On a rough shelf were a 
few battered books—a treatise on farriery, a 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” an enormous old Bible, 
which I suspected of containing his family 
genealogy, and a collection of farmer’s alma- 
nacs. A print of Lincoln was pinned up on 
the wall, and there was an old musket leaning 
in one of the corners. As one sat on the one 
chair and looked out into the dusty barn, tha 
sleek haunches of “ William ” protruded from 
his stall, which was close up against the little 
room, divided only from his master’s bed by 
the partition, in which there was an opening 
through which “ William” could thrust his 
head when he had a mind to, and the old man 
could stretch out his arm and pat him in the 
lonely night. The rest of the barn was 
crowded with various litter, old iron, newspa- 
pers, and so forth, carefully sorted out, after 
its kind, and where the iight came in at the 
great open door, Melchizedek known as “ Mel.” 
for short—a setter of great age and wisdom, 
meditated in the sun. 

To celebrate my visit, the old man had pro- 
duced from some dim recess ajar of his fa- 
mous cider. 

“T don’t use it myself any more,” he said, 
“it seems too strong nowadays for my old 
brains ”—and, for sure, it was a potent mate- 
rial, I can attest !—“but, as this is a special 
occasion, I will join you in a little Jamaica 





The starlings are back again 


rum. Good old Jamaica is hard to get now. 
No one seems to drink it any more, except 
here and there an old fellow like myself. But 
there’s nothing like it for old bones, ’specially 
if you’re a bit rheumatic.” 

So we pledged each other, and presently any 
stiffness that had been troubling the old man’s 
tongue left it, and he talked, told me of his 
boyhood, talked more. about himself, as he 
said afterwards, than he’d talked to anyone 

’ 





for fifty years. I was glad to flatter myself 
that all the liking had not been on -my side. 
It all came of “ William” pushing his head 
through the partition. and joining in the con- 
versation with a friendly whinny. 

“ Wonderful things, animals!” said the old 
man, “far more human than you and I, if 
they could only speak. And when you come 
to know them, they speak as plain as anyone 
and lots more sense. Even in hogs there’s a 
sight more sense than most people think ‘to. 
But, of all animals,” continued the old man, 
taking a sip at his old Jamaica, “ of*all ani- 
m.!'., my favorites are elephants.” 

“Elephants!” I exclaimed in some sur- 
prise. Somehow, the old Arcadia barn had 
not suggested elephants. 

“Oh, yes!” he replied, “I’ve had several 
elephants in my time.” 

“You don’t mean it!” I said. “How in 
the world did you come to take up with ele- 
phants?” 

“Well, its long ago,” he went on, “goes 
back to when I was quite a bit of a lad. I 
might say that the whole course of my life 
was decided by an elephant.” I waited while 
he drew a few puffs at his corncob. 

“Tt was this way. As a boy, I wasn’t a 
great one for school. Birds’ nesting, and 
hunting was more in my line, and putting up 
my fists, and yes! running after the girls. 
I was more often to be found at fairs than 
at the schoolhouse, and many a good licking 
my old dad used to lay on my shoulders, till 
they got too broad to mind them.: And of all 
things I loved a cireus. Traveling menager- 
ies were more in fashion in those days, and 
one couldn’t come within twenty miles with- 
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He was a ‘¢ hermit’’ and lived all alone with his 
horse in the **¢ Old Barn’’ 


out my being off after it, licking or no lick- 
ing. Well, it happened when I. was about 
fifteen, that I heard of a show a little back 
from where I lived, and, of course, I up and 
cut away. Now, as luck would have it, just 
as I got to the village, I found the place in 
no end of a commotion. The elephant had 
broken loose and the keeper could do nothing 
with it. Just outside the village was a pond. 
And there, up to his knees was master ele- 
phant spouting the dirty water all over the 
folks, and bellowing ever so. The whole vil- 
lage was out and drenched to the skin. And 
there on the edge of the pond stood the keeper 
calling to it and holding out a big pumpkin 
to tempt it with. Elephants, you must know, 
are great ones for pumpkins. But no! The 
elephant wouldn’t budge, and went on squirt- 
ing the water about like a water spout.” 

The old man paused to lubricate his tongue, 
and set his pipe going again. 

“Well,” he continued, “I don’t know how 
it was. I don’t understand it to this day, 
but suddenly it came over me that I could 
manage him. ‘Give me the pumpkin,’ I said 
to the keeper, ‘What do you know about ele- 
phants?’ said he. ‘ Never mind, let me havea 
try at him.’ ‘ You’d better be careful young 
fellow,’ he said, ‘he’s killed two men already.’ 
‘He won’t kill me!’ I said. And the Lord 
knows why, but I seemed so confident, that 
the man gave me the pumpkin and in I 
stepped to the pond almost up to my middle, 
holding out the melon. ‘Come on, old gal,’ 
I said, ‘ What’s the matter with you?’ The 
folk all shouted, ‘He'll kill you for sure, you 
young fool!’ but you'll hardly believe it, and 
I know no more than you how it happened, 
but when he sees me, the elephant held his 
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He was a learned authority on the raising of hogs 


trunk quite still, and gave me a queer look 
out of his wicked little eyes for full half-a- 
minute. Somehow I wasn’t scairt. I seemed 
to feel we were going to be friends. Then 
all of a sudden, as meek as a maid, he reached 
out his trunk and took the pumpkin and 
down with it into his great mouth. Then be- 
fore I knew what he was going to do, and 
you may bet I thought it was all over with 
me, he stretched out his trunk again, wound 
it round my waist, and lifted me, as gently 
as a woman holds a baby, right up on to 
his back, and marched right out of the pond 
home to the village.” I couldn’t help smiling, 
and Old John saw me. 

“ John, you’re a wonder!” T said. 

But the old man looked a little sternly at 
me, and affirmed the truth of his story so 
convincingly that I was ashamed of my mo- 
mentary scepticism. 

So true, indeed, was it, that, when at last 
the time came for him to return home, noth- 
ing could keep the elephant from following 
him; and finally in despair the circus man- 
ager offered to engage him to go along with 
the show. Anything more after the boy’s 
roving heart can hardly be imagined, and 
young John jumped at the offer. 

Thus had begun his wandering way of life, 
and he had gone on wandering ever since. 
Seven elephants had during this period been 
his bosom friends, and now, in his old age, 
his fancy was once more turning toward the 
gigantic pets of his boyhood. To add an ele- 

[Continued on page 69} 
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MY ESCAPE FROM 
HOUSEHOLD DRUDGERY 


A Personal Experiment in Domestic Eficiency—with Some of the Results 


Ex-President of the New Jersey 


HE need for a Declaration 
of Independence in home 
management had never 
been made manifest to me 
until I found myself sud- 
denly occupying an execu- 
tive pcesition. Then I dis- 
covered that money, time 
and health were the three 

tors this new work of mine demanded, and 
was confronted by two apparently incompati- 
ble obligations; on the one hand were my per- 
| and domestie duties, on the other were 
newer activities imposed upon me as 


President of the State Federation of Woman’s 
{ | ' 
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my existing arrengement of home 
it seemed impcssible for me to 

erowd in another duty. I had either to en- 
ee more servants, or to find some other way 

t of the difficulty. Additional servants 
meant more time in training them to better 
ways of procedure, and a doulle expense to the 
home. So I began a systematie stock-taking 
hose responsibilities which were already 
overbalancing my energies and resources. 

[ came to the conelusion that absolute self- 
independence was as necessery to me as the 
manager of my home, as it was to any other 
manager in any other positicn cf trust. This 

gcal toward which all my energies 

must be directed, and for this end my success 

lependent upon two factors. The. first 

the reorganization of methods of house- 

work along modern scientific lines; the second 
the elimination of all non-essentials. 

The reorganization of housekeeping meth- 
od best effeeted by the installation of time, 
labor and money. saving devices throughout 
the house, but mainly in the kitchen, which 
is woman’s domestic laboratory, and the pivot 
around which the rest of the house revolves. 
This method seemed to me practical and I re- 

lved to give it a trial. 

In the eliminating of non-essentials I also 
began in the kitchen. I had, as I socn dis- 
covered, an accumulation of useless cooking 
utensils. There were some iron pots, heavy to 
lift and hard to clean, which I disposed of, not 
without some misgivings, for they were almost 
heirlooms. I also put ‘away -all- the 

ised pieces of old china, many of them left 
from my mother’s and grandmother’s pantries. 

was surprised to find the time saved by this 

mple change in the erder of things. The 
old keepsakes were better cared for than when 
exposed to continual view, and there was no 
dusting, washing or bothering with things sel- 
d In used. 

In order to discover just how and why con- 
ditions had developed into their present form, 

id why the cost of living became greater con- 
tinually, I decided to try the work myself. I 
lischarged the servants as a starting. point for 

tigation. Obviously this was the most 
direct, and indeed the only way to realize the 
red funds to carry on my work as Presi- 
of the State Federation. In addition to 
the saving of three servants’ wages, the differ- 
in monthly bills was immediately no- 
Lice able. 

My kitchen was large, and the labor of pre- 
paring a meal left one physica!ly exhausted. 
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When I wanted a spoon or a fork, I had to 
walk to‘one end of the room, for a towel I 
went to the other side, for a pan somewhere 
else. There ‘was coal to carry up from the 
cellar, ashes to carry down; there was dust 
continually and a fire that would go out. The 
confusion was maddening and the arrange- 
ments seemed the worst possible. 

As I stood one day in the center of the 
pantry, I was suddenly seized with the idea 
of turning it into a‘kitchenette. My pantry 
was of good size with china closets built in. 
There was a sink, with hot and cold water 
supplied ‘from the cellar. A large built-in re- 
frigerator was already in place there, con- 
nected with a drain into the cellar and sup- 
plied with an outside door through which ice 
could be put without the inconvenience of 
carrying it through the house. I had gas and 
electric connections made at once. Since that 
time, I have been able to prepare all my meals 
in the kitchenette. A small gas stove with 
broiler and portable oven, I find sufficient 
with the use of a fireless cooker. The stove 
is placed on a shelf to obviate leaning over. 
The oven door is glass, doing away with open- 
ing the door so often at the waste of energy 
and heat. Now, when I stand in the center of 
my kitchenette, I can put my hand on any- 
thing needed in the preparation of a meal by 
the simple act of turning. The folly of walk- 
ing miles, back and forth, day in and day out. 
is dispensed with. 

Having made this beginning, I began to re- 
alize as never before, the meaning of common- 
sense organization of home duties. With the 
money that had previously gone to support the 
servant system, I installed, from time to time, 
new and modern conveniences which mean an 
ceonomy of further expense and time. I be- 
ran with the kitchen, then went to the laun- 
dry, and finally through the entire house. At 
the end of the first year, I owned a dish- 
washer, a washing-machine, a vacuum clean- 
er, a fireless cooker, electric irons, and many 
other modern appliances, not the least useful 
of which is the dustless mop. 


Unpleasant Duties Eliminated 


The old-time household duties also disap- 
peared to a great extent. Scrubbing was no 
longer a necessity. I found a waxed floor, 
with simple but effective rugs, just as practi- 
éable as in other parts of the house. The next 
step was to eliminate that second frightful 
bugbear of housekeeping—washing the pots 
and pans. No dish or kettle used in cooking was 
allowed to beccme cold before being washed 
with a combination wire and bristle brush. 
The hand thus came in contact only with the 
handle of tLe vessel, doing away with the most 
unpleasant part of dishwashing, while the im- 
mediate cleansing minimized labor by pre- 
venting particles of food from drying and 
sticking to the sides of the utensil. 

Table tops of glass and marble also helped 
to reduce labor in the kitchen. These were 
constantly kept spotless by the free use of 
paper napkins as “ wipe-up rags.” The em- 
ployment of paper is one of the most valuable 
means of saving work. Paper napkins when 
bought in quantities are very cheap, they are 
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absorbent, easily handled and may be quickly 
disposed of. 

Another of our schemes was to have all gar- 
bage instantly dropped down a tube from the 
sink to an incinerator in the cellar, doing 
away with that most unpleasant chemical 
combination of a mixture of - nondescript 
scraps, so unpleasant to the senses of sight, 
smell and touch. We have not as yet reached 
Mrs. Rorer’s ideal of minimum waste, but we 
are striving to approach it, for therein lies an- 
other real source of economy. 

A great deal of dirt, and the labor of re- 
moving it, was prevented by having all -vege- 
tables washed before they were brought into 
the house. To this end I devised a little drop 
table near the pump on the back porch, but 
a step from the garden. We live in the coun- 
try and grow some of our own vegetables, but 
the principle of leaving all possible dirt out- 
side is one that could be applied almost every- 
where. All market deliveries were left in a 
basket just inside the door, obviating the run- 
ning in and out of delivery boys. 

Keeping the silver clean was one of 
my greatest difficulties. After considerable 
thought, I invested the first fifty dollars saved 
in an electrie buffing motor which, I thought, 
could later be used for other purposes. In my 
effort to have it strong, I chose a too powerful 
one. It proved dangerous to stay in the room 
with it while in operation, for it threw small 
things, such as salt cellars and spoons, wildly 
about in the air. I again began investiga- 
tions, however, and finally succeeded in find- 
ing what seems to me to be the best general 
machine for all domestic uses. 

This electric motor, which approximated the 
ideal, was used with different attachments to 
perform many of the duties of ordinary house- 
keeping. Merely touching a button did away 
with much of the drudgery of the past. Be- 
fore long it beeame almost a personality in 
the household. “James the Great” we 
named him, because he surpassed the most 
efficient butler in thoroughness, dexterity and 
swiftness. With his assistance I can myself 
perform all the duties attendant upon house- 
keeping in less time than it would have taken 
me to tell the three servants what was to be 
done. 

The motor is light enough to be moved to 
any part of the kitchen or throughout the 
house. Independent of all attachments, it 
nevertheless can be turned to any sort of work. 
Nothing is too heavy or too trivial. A simple 
cord connection with an ordinary sixteen 
candle-power outlet gives the necessary power. 
Thus equipped, what does “ James the Great” 
not do?’ Roll him to the coffee mill and in 
less than a minute he will have the coffee 
ground for breakfast. He freezes ice-cream 
fcr dinner in six minutes after it has been 
put into the freezer; he grates cheese or 
chocolate on baking day, chops meat, polishes 
silver. Place him in contact with the suction 
sweeper in any room which has an incandes- 
cent lamp attachment and he will clean the 
house. He does not object to brushing’ the 
shoes, or.even to doing the family washing, 
for part of his equipment is an electric tub. 

This last device made it possible for one 
woman to do all our washing and ironing in 
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It Allows Each Person at the Table to Serve 
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one short day (which hitherto had been a mat- 
ter of three days at least). Such a condition 
was furthered also by our dispensing almost 
entirely with table linen, substituting doilies, 
paper napkins and towels, and by choosing 
such garments to wear as needed least time 
in laundering, such as silk, lisle and crépe. 

By doing away with all the unsightly dish- 
rags, towels, scrubbing brushes and the usual 
clutter of cleaning materials, I prepared a 
vi achieve “the kitchen beautiful.” Of 
all the rooms in the house, it is the one that 
belongs most particularly to the woman; it 
should be pervaded by an atmosphere of com- 
fort, restfulness and exquisite cleanliness. 

In planning the kitchen beautiful, I: tried 
to utilize every corner for convenience and 
good effect. I was especially intent on mak- 
ing this part of my home the most attractive, 
with a harmonious color scheme carried out 
in detail. The walls were done in a‘silver 
The woodwork was painted white, with 


is 
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gray. 

all dust-catching edges cut in black. A bor- 
der was stenciled in white, black: and old red, 
in appropriate designs. The curtains were of 
silver gray scrim, stenciled to match the walls. 


The floor was stained, finished with varnish 
and waxed. 


Kitchen Work ina Drawing-Room 
Gown 


My reforms made it possible and safe to 
» about kitchen. work in gowns of suitable 
nate1 for. the drawing-room, even with a 
trail Largely for convenience, however, I 
designed a sort of protective uniform. It was 


more like a studio apron than the usual “ old 
plaid badge of servitude” seen in the kitchen. 
Most of us wo...en have had sad experiences 
getting hurriedly out of such a garment. To 

this need, I made mine an easy: slip- 


on, fastened with a single button in the back, 
attractive and artistic. The cap was modeled 
from a Liberty cap, that it’ might serve not 
only. the necessities of practical. usefulness 
and beauty, but also that it might be a symbol 
of the liberty we were working to secure for 
woman in the home. 

not alone in my work for domestic 
ndependence. The Chairman of the Depart- 
nent of Home Economics of our Federation 
f Women’s Clubs had suggested to the State 
rganization the need of an experiment sta- 
ion for home economics, thoroughly outfitted 
so that devices could be tested, foods exam- 
ned and reports given. No longer needing 
he servants’ quarters, I offered the four 
ooms and bath, which they had formerly used, 
Federation for one year for this pur- 


[he opening of this Experiment Station in 
June this year cleared the way for the wider 
‘ ition of household theories and _ prac- 
tices. Housekeeping is there to be made a 
and the enthusiasm of the hundreds of 

who attended the first lectures and 
demonstrations shows the interest in and 
value of modern methods. Questions will be 
answered after practical tests and thorough 
ments. Domestic worries and uncer- 
will be subjects for solution. The 
ss of housekeeping is largely made up 
of trivialities, hence nothing is too small to 
be investigated, nor, on the other hand, is any 
difficulty so large that we do not hope to sift 
it down to its causes and find a remedy. 

The establishment of this Experiment Sta- 
tion was not, to be sure, accomplished with- 
out difficulties and criticism, such as, “ domes- 
tic independence is not practical,” “the de- 
vices are too expensive,” and many similar 
strictures. I can only answer these by point- 
ing to what my unaided or servantless efforts 
were able to accomplish by the reorganization 
own home along lines of efficiency. The 
ar of my work in the State Federation 
ended with a record of visiting and address- 
ing forty clubs, attending eighteen committee 
meetings, traveling 5,780 miles, writing about 
twenty-five hundred letters and postals and 

numberless messages by telephone 
telegraph. In addition to this public 


study, 
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work, I did all that was necessary in a large 
country house, had under my care a family of 


four, and fulfilled all the social obligations 
devolving upon a member of a _ hospitable 
community. I also bought many new and in- 
teresting articles for the house which would 
not have been possible or even safe with the 
average servant; did not spend one penny for 
house repairs; brought the cost of everything 
down, even the coal for the heater; lived bet- 
ter, and did not have a day’s sickness to 
record. 

As a means of securing independence in 
my own case, there has been worked out a 
daily program. In presenting it to the gen- 
eral reader as a possible suggestion, it is with 
the understanding, of course, that all homes 
differ, and that only the universal and under- 
lying principles are the same. 

Our train service makes it necessary to 
breakfast at seven o’clock. Having arranged 
the table as much as possible the night be- 
fore, we are ready for breakfast in the morn- 
ing in from two to fifteen minutes. Fruit, 
cereal, eggs if desired, with toast and coffee 
prepared at the table on electric devices, con- 
stituite the meal. The coffee is filtered into 
a thermos.jug and remains hot until any hour 
it may be desired. Such a meal, served for 
four, is readily cleared away in from fifteen 
to twenty minutes. Taking a few minutes to 
run over the floors each morning with a dust- 
less mop' reduces special cleaning times which 
are again minimized by the use of a vacuum 
cleaner, on no especial day, but whenever 
found convenient. The beds have by, this 
time been aired for an hour or more and are 
ready for‘spreading. It really takes one per- 
son just four minutes to make the ordinary 
bed. The tidying-up process is made simple 
by cultivating the habits of the family so that 
each looks after his own bath-tub and basin, 
clothes, ete. A forethought for the evening 
meal as to soup, meat, or vegetables, by put- 
ting them hot into the fireless cooker, made it 
practical for me to take the 9:15 train to any 


‘part of the State when necessary, or to attend 


to Federation work accumulated at home. A 
simple luncheon was left ready to serve— 
salad, soup and cold meat left from the night 
before. Upon the arrival of the evening train, 
if I had spent the-entire day away from home, 
it was a simple matter to take the dinner, 
thoroughly and deliciously cooked, from the 
fireless cooker. 


The Mechanical Dining Table 


We devised an interesting arrangement for 
the family table service, adapting and com- 
bining to our special uses an efficiency table 
seen at the Engineers’ Club of New York 
City, and an English breakfast stand, known 
as “The Susan.” Our device consists of a 
round flat board so constructed as to revolve 
upon a pivot placed on a pedestal in the cen- 
ter of the table. It allows each person at the 
table to serve himself in turn and does away 
with passing. The top of “The Susan” is 
high enough above the top of the main table 
to leave space for salad and desert beneath it, 
veiled from view by a lace cover until time 
for serving. This arrangement, together with 
a wheeled cart upon which is placed an elec- 
tric heater, makes it possible to conserve all 
the essentials of comfort with no crowding of 
dishes, reaching or passing, everything ready 
when wanted, the esthetic side maintained, 
and above all, no silent images moving about, 
imposing a feeling of constraint. It takes 
thought, of course, to work dDut menus best 
adapted to the scheme and to be thorough in 
planning all that will be required at each 
meal so that no one need jump up. We can 
sit about the table as long as we chose, know- 
ing that we keep no one waiting but ourselves. 

While our plans had been carried out up to 
this point with gratifying results, we had not 
tried them out except in a small way. Would 
our methods be equally satisfactory in the 
handling of bigger situations or a larger num- 
ber of people than as yet had come within the 
scope of our management? A chance to make 
this test soon came to us. 

Our daughter wa: to have a birthday, and 
in my double effort to please her and to prove 
that my system had in no way interfered with 
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the traditions of our home, I asked her what 
sort of a celebration wouid please her most if 
she could have anything she wanted. Some- 
what to my surprise she replied, “ A great big 
dinner party of about twenty people, more 
people to come in the evening and let me 
choose them all.” 

I found that her idea was that we coul” 
easily hire a cook and some men to serve and 
it would not be any trouble at all for mother. 
But that was not the way to develop my plan. 
I was on my mettle to do this thing all my- 
self, without extra work or fatigue, and this 
is how I proceeded. 

Beautiful table-linen is, and always has 
been, a joy to the housekeeper, but it requires 
careful laundering, and that was just what I 
wanted to prevent in my plans for the dinner. 
I had seen decorative paper used for a lot of 
foolish superfluities, costly and generally in- 
artistic, adding to rather than reducing one’s 
cares. Why not make it serve a purpose and 
meet the needs of such an occasion as this? 
Three large white crépe paper table-cloths, 
such as may now be purchased almost any- 
where, covered our great table beautifully, 
with garlands of feathery green at the piecing, 
and a huge basket of lovely garden roses in 
the center. The beginning was made. Splen- 
did large dinner napkins were found thirty 
inches square, in heavy, velvety, white paper, 
as well as imported paper plates in all sizes, 
a choice of decorated or. undecorated. The 
tumblers and silver, of course, were indis- 
pensable. 


An Automatic Dinner Party 


The next consideration was for a menu that 
would take care of itself after being prepared. 
Here the fireless cooker was brought into use. 
Solid jelly bouillon was turned out two days 
before the feast, leaving the cooker free to 
roast two boned hind quarters of spring lamb, 
and boil some prettily cut string beans and 
rice. The rolls and cake were made by a 
woman in the neighborhood. A dainty appe- 
tizer, grapefruit, a “delectable salad,” salted 
nuts and bonbons, with a tray of ‘hocolate 
parfait and cake, completed tke sath 
was served from a thermos jug im a tea « 
in the drawing-room. Sa 

Place cards showed the destination of each 
guest and the beginning was simple. The 
tiny bouillon bowls were left on the table near 
the tumblers. As the other courses pro- 
gressed, the used paper plates were passed to 
me from either side of the table and disposed 
of in a quaint old Dutch basket, so arranged 
as to take charge of the silver in a separate 
compartment. The passing of the plates made 
some exercise for the guests, especially those 
nearest the basket end, but nobody seemed un- 
comfortable or unhappy. A wheeled cart at 
the host’s left disposed of the meat and vege- 
tables at the proper time. 

After the guests had left the dining-room 
there was nothing to need attention except to 
place the glasses on the wheeled cart, carry 
the basket of silver to the dishwasher, and 
bundle the paper table-cloths, napkins and 
plates together for a morning fire. To do this, 
and also to reduce the table to its original 
size, took two of the more intimate guests 
exactly eight minutes. The room had thus 
been transformed with almost no effort and 
we were ready to receive the other guests of 
the evening. The refreshments, served later 
on paper plates, consisted of ice-cream frozen 
by the electric motor, cake and punch. 

It was all pronounced a success, and was 
considered especially wonderful by many who 
were accustomed to being waited upon on 
every occasion. One woman declared that she 
had never felt more freedom or comfort in 
any house in her life. No one seemed to suf- 
fer from the absence of servants, and there 
was very little more for me to do than there 
had been on previous occasions, in merely ad- 
justing the servants’ misdirected efforts. I 
had, besides, the infinite satisfaction of hav- 
ing taken myself the first steps in proving 
the possibility of Domestic Independence 
through a different and more efficient man- 
agement. 
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THE MESSENGER 


T is seldom that a man is 
flashed before the world 
an infraction, a prodigy, 
proclaiming out of. time 
and generation truths yet 
unthought beyond their 
being listed on the great 
sheets of mystery. I say 
seldom, yet there have 
been such, there are, and will be always. 

Fortunately, it is not a calling, a profes- 
sion, to be put on like a suit of clothes, for 
were such the case, doubtless few would don 
the uniform, for the titles it has carried with 
it, like all titles, symbolize the common opin- 
ion of the world. In the past they have 
ranged all the way from heretic to witch, 
while the present still stigmatizes them as 
visionary and fool. 

Jimmie Cronin was a fool. At least, in 
the eyes of his father—Jim Cronin, livery 
stable keeper and horse trader—Jimmie was 
a fool. To his mother he was a little angel 
slipped through the crack of dawn, where 
other angels must still in awe be standing. 
To both father and mother he was an only 
child; an immeasurable measure, made dou- 
bly large my delicate health and gentle ways. 
From the top of his misshapen head to the 
tips of his fine pointed fingers he was delicate. 
His life was spent in the company of his 
mother, where the gentleness of one reacted 
on the other until mother and child lived in 
an atmosphere seraphic. So pervading did 
this atmosphere become that when three holi- 
days happened to range themselves in line 
and .Jim Fémained at home, he, Hayfoot Jim 
—Qld Hoss Cronin, would take upon him- 








self almost cardinal virtues that nothing 
but a horse trade would have disturbed: 
horse * trades were, therefore, the saving 


clause in Jim’s life and kept him a good 
provider. 

There is no way of knowing when little 
Jimmie’s head began to work. Lying in his 
mother’s lap, with his big brown eyes looking 
up into hers, he would listen to the songs she 
crooned, never sleeping in the daytime, but 
always listening with smile of love or frown 
of perplexity. And the mother, from watch- 
ing that big face, so full of wonder and faith, 
had the deep recesses of motherhood tapped 
to the full mysteries of maternal joy. Tears, 
silent tears, of something joyful beyond other 
expression, were hers. And Jim—Hayfoot 
Jim—coming in to his midday meal, would 
often say: “ Leaking again, Mother! I de- 
clare you leak worse than an old boat”; or, 
going over to where mother and child were 
seated by the window, where the soft light of 
spring or the golden shafts of fall came in, 
he would draw up a chair, and seating him- 
self directly in front of them, would watch 
the big misshapen head and delicate hands 
until—well, like an old horse trader who 
finds his trade beginning to show up weak 
points, would rise from his seat to voice the 
subject beyond the storm center—* Well, 
Mother, how about dinner?” or, shaking his 
head, he would say, “ Nix on the horse busi- 
ness for him, Mother.” 

And the four seasons came and went while 
Jimmie crawled himself into boyhood, where 
they shortened into two, while he questioned 
himself into youth and his mother and Mary 
Sharp, the servant, into fertile imagination 
that brought with it the reward of broader 
horizons. 

Flowers formed the subject that filled this 
little misshapen head that grew like a pump- 
kin on its thin stalk. Toddling about the 
house with this ever-growing member, Jimmie 
looked to every one but his mother and Mary 
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But flowers to Jimmie were humans; they ate and drank and grew up like people 


Sharp a deficient. To his father he was in- 
deed a fool, but never was there a moment 
when those little arms were not welcome to 
reach about his neck or that heavy head to 
rest upon his shoulder. 

But mother, Mary Sharp and flowers were 
the whole wide world to Jimmie, and flowers 
were everywhere in and about that little house 
above the village. In summer they bloomed 
and flourished all about the place, but chiefly 
behind the house where their narrow strip of 
land extending back slipped down a slight 
incline to a narrow trickling stream that 
seemed to linger by twist and bend before it 
straightened out to hurry down the valley, 
past the village and the livery stable. 

In winter, in every corner of that little 
house where a beam of light could find its 
way, flowers bloomed and grew with Jimmie 
asking: questions, directing them quite as 
often to the flowers as to Mary Sharp and 
his mother: “ Why are these blue and these 
red and those white? ” he would ask, pointing. 
“ Each flower, Jimmie,” his mother would an- 
swer, stopping in the midst of some work to 
place a hand each side of the heavy wobbly 
head, “ chooses its own color; some day moth- 
er will let you see all the colors they have 
to choose from, in the morning when the sun 
is rising”; and Jimmie never forgot that 
answer. At other times, perhaps to Mary 
Sharp, it would be—‘* Why do things fall 
down? Why don’t they fall up, Mary?” until 
it was easy to see Jimmie was a fool. 

Once his father found him behind the 
house industriously throwing stones in the 
air with one hand, while the other he swept 


beneath them trying to find the string that 
pulled them down; and all the rest of that 
day Hayfoot Jim was depressed. 

But flowers to Jimmie were humans; they 
ate and drank and grew up like people. 

When Jimmie was ten he had read all the 
simpler works on horticulture and some of 
the deeper scientific ones he had culled from 
the lesser works as references. 

The only people with whom Jimmie would 
talk unreservedly were his mother and Mary 
Sharp. With these two loving souls’ long 
confabs were held, with Jimmie listening and 
questioning, occasionally stimulated to’ some 
long speech, throaty and muffled by the big 
tongue and malformed mouth, almost ‘unin- 
telligibie. 

His out-of-door life was spent in his gar- 
den back of the house: seldom was Jimmie 
seen in the front of the house, where the 
main road leading to the village and “the 
street ” passed close to the veranda and the 
swinging gate. 

It was not alone at the suggestion of, Hay- 
foot Jim, or even Jimmie’s mother, who: had 
seen and felt the pitying looks on the faces 
of those who passed that this deficient, this 
monstrosity, was kept in the background. 
Jimmie’s choice was there among his flowers, 
to talk. to, to play with. Roses, Lilies and 
Geraniums were the three families that. dwelt 
there, named with surnames; their offsprings 
as fast as they appeared were given Chris- 
tian names. Here was Mrs. Whipple, with 
her gorgeously attired family all in pink, 
geranium pink. There by the fence, arranged 
in rows wide and far apart, so that he might 
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drag in his little chair to sit upon, was Mary 
Shar ind Mary Sharp, too, was scandalized 
her ever-increasing family hovering 
roses blooming—in total disre- 
g social amenities; while the Lily fam- 
ed themselves on the other side of 
river crossed by a bridge, a rustic 
hioned Ly his mother and the capable 

Mary Sharp. 

V Jimmie was twelve years of age two 
things happened in that garden: ‘a 
nsplanted to a box, grew to a height 

feet and then shot out a bud that 
nfolded; it looked like a single banana. 
placed next to the fence a geranium 
tarted to grow, sending out tentacles that 
gripped and climbed until it covered half of 
t; then it shot out a single bloom as large as 
t, and gray pink in color, a geranium 
| the size of which had never been seen 
i When Jim’s wife first showed it to 
he said: “ A roan flower, eh?” and then 
looked at it, his face sobered as he 
{ t of little Jimmie —a monstrosity, too. 
r days later the plant collapsed like a 
tured bladder, staining the fence and 
| with an ooze-like anemic blood, and 
ey ng within a radius of ten feet died. 
[lo Jimmie it was different from that time; 
hi | fed the plants salt as he had seen 
her salt the horses. Then it was as 
a death had occurred in the household. 
Now it was different. “ Why ?”’—was the 
at echoed through that misshapen 
ad, that silent brain. 

With books and a microscope—the one 

thing wanted and got that Christmas—he 

nd methodically toiled, filling reams 
( that but added to his father’s hope- 
vhen he tried to read them—until he 
hs ssified a foundation satisfactory to 
f, a basis fer the work he now silently 
pul himself in. 

the winter came with all the flowers 
the house, but now many of them 
r roots confined in a meshwork of 
ling to. Jimmie could now either 

out of the loose earth without in- 
jur r wash all the earth from about. their 
root give them other earth, prepared like 

li e kitchen he would often stand beside 

Mary Sharp or his mother while they baked, 
1d and sometimes boiled mixtures 
lime, powdered stone, and even meal 
or the childish game the little fool 
h enjoyment in. 

\ Jimmie’s teys multiplied like a young 
re’s. Mary Sharp vied with father 
her to make pleasant what they all 
tly was to he the little derelict’s 
t. For months the saving of sixty 

was the greatest happiness Mary 
Shar ver ¢ xperienced, to buy him the little 


n X-ray machine he wanted. The 
cat , with an illustration of it, was Jim- 
tant companion. Twenty times a 

uld take it from his pocket when 

look at, to think about. At night 

M Sharp would surreptitiously steal into 
m and take it from the little side 
his coat to the kitchen, where she 

tudy it quite as interestedly as he. Its 

nd ‘its description, together with the 

the maker, she carefully copied. 

‘ht for months it was recopied, re- 

| verified, that no mistake might be 

) important a purchase as involved 
irs. Finally it came, and with it 
rms about the little derelict’s body 
ivy head resting on her motherly 
r while she cried with the deepest vol- 
yment. The gods of Olympus were 
Mary as she was holding the little 
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room formerly the parlor were Jim- 
ys—a microscope, X-ray machine and 
troscope. It was from his mother, the 
‘ope. The letter that had brought it 
Please send one of them toys number 
11 your catalogue as soon as_ possible. 
Be very careful about packing it, as twenty- 
geht too much to pay for a broken toy.” 
It was addressed to an optical company, one 
f the largest in the city. In the window 


of this room were now arranged Jimmie’s 
flowers, their roots twining in wire meshwork 
like tendrils on a lattice. He washed them; 
he fed them; he tended them; just as his 


.-mother and Mary Sharp tended him. The 


flower doctor was the sensitive plant. Jimmie 
brought it.each day to them, leaning its deli- 
cate leaf in contact with each plant until it 
gave some sign that Jimmie quickly inter- 
preted. 

Papers began to accumulate beside his mi- 
croscope, reams of carefully written matter 
interspersed with figures; little signs and 
strange hieroglyphics his mother allowed no 
one to see; they were kept as much in se- 
clusion, these harmless little things, as the 
little deficient himself. 





He slowly and methodically toiled, filling reams# 
of paper 


He was an insatiable little reader. “A 
reader of words,” his mother said, “ words 
without meaning just like those reams of 
paper accumulating beside his microscope.” 
Jim—Hayfoot Jim—tried one day to strug- 
gle through some of those papers. In a 
prayerful frame of mind he read: “ There is 
an order never <isturbed in organie and in- 
orgenic matter; it is ruled by undeviating 
law. Matter has sympathies and antipathies 
which may be expressed chemically. If a so- 
lution of common salt and sulphate of soda 
be,mixed and the fluid of it be evaporated, it 
will be fotind that the two salts have rushed 
together, mutually attracted, forming a crys- 
tal always the same, with the same angles 
and the same number of sides, never forget- 
ting. Throughout Nature in everything, we 
observe this order of action; abhorring, re- 
pelling, or uniting, affinitizing, as it were, 
each in his turn worshipping the creature of 
his choice.” Jim— Hayfoot Jim—took a 
long breath and continued: “ The result of 
this is seen in the beauty of plants, where 
atoms affinitize with atoms to build stalk and 
stem, arranging themselves to form little fine 
tubes — capillary tubes — whose power it is 
to lift water above its level, selecting and 
carrying other atoms to shape and form them- 
selves according to their unalterable law, their 
unchangeable desire; mounting higher and 
higher where each atom calling to its mate 
rounds out by affinity and love a very deity. 
So throughout the world of organic and inor- 
ganic matter, there is choice, and choice that 
illustrates the perfect unity that pervades 


the works of Nature. Is not this intelli- 
gence?” 
That was the last straw with Jim. “ Poor 


little Jimmie!” he thought—‘ plants with 
intelligence! Gee! it’s hard—hard.” He went 
to the kitchen, took up his hat and. saun- 
tered back to the stable feeling old and de- 
pressed. 

Once, when Jim came home to dinner 
rather earlier than usual he found his wife 
reading those foolish sheets. “ Don’t, Mother, 
don’t,” he said, as he placed his hat on the 
glass globe that covered the wax flowers on 





the mantelpiece, “it will only make you 
blue.” Then, “How about dinner?” he 
asked. 


“Go right in the kitchen. Jim; it’s on the 
table.” she said, then continued with the fool- 
ish sheets. “Those who study Nature,” she 


SUCCESS 


read, “have said there are but two divisions 
the organic and the inorganic. There is yet 
another tangible force which is neither to be 
tabulated organic nor inorganic; it is light 
Light contains all color. Light, like. every- 
thing else in the world, has its antipathies 
and affinities. A spectral color is welcomed 
here, rejected there, until in floral life each 
flower proudly exhibits its selection, fearless 
in its choice. Color is but borrowed, loaned 
like life that comes and goes; at night in the 
darkness there is still the plant, but there is 
no color. When life departs there is still the 
body, but there is no intelligence!” And 
Jimmie’s mother read the meaningless words 
while thinking of her boy, the little deficient 
whose delicate hand had traced it all and the 
appended funny hieroglyphics. Empty letters 
and arithmetical signs of plus and minus and 
other strange devices. And all this time flow- 
ers were growing, strange in shape and still 
more strange in color. Over by the window 
a rose screened from the direct light of the 
sun shot a single bloom towering above its 
leaves — the rose was green, water-green in 
color. 

Jimmie Cronin’s stack of papers beside the 
microscope often thinned, like his plants when 
pruned, but only to grow again to greater 
volume. His little X-ray machine now buzzed 
with greater frequency, while its strange, 
purplish light, passing through the spectro- 
scope, shot colored pencils of light straight 
into pot or box that held a plant. Seated 
before the table and his microscope, whose 
lower lens had been removed, replaced by a 
bit of paper, moistened from time to time 
from the contents of a glass jar beside him, 
Jimmie would gaze by the hour into the earth 
of a potted plant, alternately looking up to 
make delicate tracings on a pad beside him 
on the table. These he colored, and always 
the color he used was the same as the bloom 
of the plant, or where there was no bloom 
and it appeared later, the color was the same 
Jimmie had chosen in his tracings. And 
these slips, torn from the pad, he would care- 
fully pin to the accumulating manuscript, 
marking it “ Organie and Inorganic Equiva- 
lents.” 

When Jimmie was fourteen years of age he 
developed a cough. His little body, e!rcady 
small and shrunken, seemed to wither under 
the hammer blows of it. When a paroxysm 
would seize him, Jimmie would grab his head 
with both hands and run in fear to his 
mother or Mary Sharp. With his little arms 
about their legs he would brace himself while 
mother or Mary Sharp would hold the big 
misshapen thing so insecurely fastened to the 
childish body. With the first paroxysm, they 
thought it might have been due to something 
Jimmie had eaten, but when it persistently 
grew worse. they sent for the doctor, relue- 
tantly. for Jimmie didn’t want him, he didn’t 
like him. 

The doctor used to say: “ Come, little boy, 
put out your tongue,” and “ Now, run along 
little boy, and play with your toys, I want to 
talk with your mother.” 

When Dr. Perkins arrived Jimmie was in 
the kitchen having a paroxysm, and clinging 
to his mother. The doctor had entered 
through the kitchen, having tied his horse in 
the rear of the house; it was late in the after- 
noon, and fall. Blow after blow shook thé lit- 
tle framework that tried to steady itself be- 
neath the heavy load preciously held in his 
mother’s trembling hands. The doctor slowly 
pulled up a chair and straddled it, his hat 
still on, looking over the back of it: he was 
chewing something. Then Mary Sharp came 
rushing into the room, her face distorted. 
She dropped on her knees to the little back, 
her big hands went about the narrow chest, 
her heavy thighs pressing steadily against 
the trembling legs. Then the paroxysm 
passed. Mary and his mother, still excited, 
wiped his face and hands that were covered 
with perspiration. He now sat in his moth- 
er’s lap, his head against her breast, breath- 
ing hard, as though quite exhausted. Mary 
Sharp was warming a cup of milk in a sauce- 
pan right on the ccals with the lid off. 
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«“ Whocping cough,” the doctor said, “and it 
will break his neck, sure.” 

Jim Cronin, passing the house and seeing 
the gate open, tied his horse and came in. As 
he entered the kitchen, his wife looked up, 
tears in her voice, and said, “ It’s whooping 
cough, Jim,” as she would have said “ He’s 
dead.” Mary Sharp was pouring the milk in 
a cup. She took it over to Jimmie, who 
drank it, a sip at a time. She said, “ Never 
mind, Jimmie, I had it once.” 

The doctor rose from his seat, still chew- 
ing. “It'll break his neck, sure, Jim,” he 
said. 

Jim beckoned with his head for the doctor 
to follow him out of the kitchen, through the 
parlor and onto the front porch. 


the misshapen head, then on the little delicate 
fingers, long and pointed. From one to the 
other his eyes roamed till he could stand it no 
longer. With trembling lips pressed hard to- 
gether, his eyes suffused, he arose from his 
chair suddenly, convulsively. It was indeed 
old Hoss Cronin stirred to his depth with 
tender, hopeless, rebellious anger. 

Two weeks had passed since the paroxysm 
in the kitchen. Jimmie’s head now rested 
comfortably in the jury mast. Hayfoot Jim 
no longer went to the stable evenings. He 
sat with Mary Sharp and the mother in Jim- 
mie’s room, the parlor, with his flowers, his 
microscope and his other toys. Once Jim 
looked in the microscope that pointed to the 





Out on the porch Jim stopped. 





He was looking across the road 4 
to a pasture, where cows were 








grazing at the frost stung grass. 

“ Well, you see, Jim,” it was 
the doctor who broke the silence 
—“I could rig up a brace, a 
sort of jury mast to support 
it, but I don’t know as Id ad- 
vise it—it’s the easiest way out 
—you know.” Then he waited, 
a long time, chewing and look- 
ing out over the field, too, as 
though they both held the same 
view. They knew what to do 
better than the women. Jim’s 
hands were in his pockets, his 
breeches pockets; he was taking 
the doctor in, through the cor- 
ners of his half-closed eyes: 
“How long will it take to make 
it?” he asked. 

“Oh, half a day.” 

“All right, go ahead and 
make it.” He had ignored the 
doctor’s insinuation and advice, 
but he didn’t forget it. 

The doctor shrugged his 
shoulders and went down the 
steps slowly. When he was 
about to round the corner of 
the house to where his horse 
was tied, Jim called to him 
from where he stood with his 
eyes still half-closed: “ I’ve got 
that horse for you,” he said. 

“Oh, have you? Good! How 
much ? ” 

“Hundred and fifty,” Jim 
replied; then added, “he’s just 
what -you need.” 

“You know my price, Jim.” 
The doctor had turned to face 
him, his hand now resting on the railing at 
the side of the porch on a level with his chin. 

“ Hundred and twenty-five is the best I can 
do.” Jim hadn’t shifted his position. 

“ Hundred is all I can afford,” the doctor 
said. 

“How much do I owe you?” The doctor 
was going to get that horse if Jim had to give 
it to him. 

“Well, Jim, with the brace, about twenty- 
five.” 

“How much without the brace?” With 
the exception of Jim’s lips, his expression 
hadn’t changed; they had gotten a. trifle 
thinner. 

“Well, Jim, you know if you don’t put it 
on that whatever happens I’m with you.” The 
doctor’s eye twinkled as he said it. 

“Send me a hundred and the brace, and 
I'll send the horse up to-morrow.” 

The doctor was smiling as he turned to 
leave. Jim grinned as he opened the front 
door to enter the house, talking to himself. 
“And whatever happens to you,” he said, 
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-“[T’m with you.” But no one heard him. 


When Jim entered the kitchen little Jim- 
mie was apparently asleep in his mother’s lap 
with his big head resting against her breast. 
Mary Sharp was standing beside them, her 
big hand supporting little Jimmie’s chin. 
Jim drew up a chair and seating himself di- 
rectly in front of them, took one of the little 
delicate hands in his tenderly, almost effemi- 
nately. Then, for the first time in many 
years, Jim allowed his eyes to rest first on 





He took up a dozen sheets hurriedly, went over to the window 


and read them, every scrap 


earth of a potted plant where a flower 
blcomed. It was a strange looking plant, as 
strange as Jimmie himself. It had pale 
leaves, thick and fleshy, with a blue flower 
almost iridescent. In the microscope Jim saw 
things flashing here and there like delicate 
bits of colored glass that reminded him of a 
kaleidoscope, a poor one too. Then a thought 
came to him and he looked pleased. He 
would buy Jimmie a good one to-morrow. 
The next day he brought it home at dinner 
time. He held it up to the window for Jim- 
mie to look through; then they both smiled 
and looked at each other in a pleased manner. 
Jimmie patted it, then put it on the table 
beside the microscope. 

Again winter came and the days grew short. 
Suddenly frost clutched at the windows and 
most of the days snow filled the air. Jimmie 
watched it all from his warm room, where the 
white feathery flakes, drifting in the wind, 
looked like steam. “It must have looked like 
this,” he thought, “ when the earth was form- 
ing — before it cooled off, enveloped in steam 
with the sunlight drifting through, forming 
a rainbow.” His big projecting forehead was 
wrinkled in thought, studiously. “The earth 
bathed in rainbow light for thousands of 
years — the sunlight divided into colors, each 
on its specific errand, like messengers ” ; — he 
thought —“ lovers seeking in rock and chasm 
their affinities, to kiss and waken into life, 
like my X-ray spectroscope, with its colors 
stealing through pot and earth to stir to deed 
the sleeping force!” The X-ray doing in a 
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week the work of a thousand years. That 
was the time he was writing that meaningless 
stuff that so depressed his father. It began: 
“Effects are produced by necessity, absolute, 
unyielding iron necessity. Light—call it 
what you will — is not an element; it is nei- 
ther organic nor inorganic; it is a thousand 
things, subtle as thought and life, as‘ spirit. 
It contains the force that changes elements 
from dead to living matter, the inorganic to 
organic. Its thousands of gradation of color, 
each affinitizing with individual atoms, holds 
in its embrace the very shade that fertilized, 
as though watching over its charge, to crown 
with bloom of color, its work of love.” Then 
followed on those small bits of paper pinned 
to the larger sheets, hieroglyph- 
ics, symbols and signs that told 
how mineral potash and phos- 
phate could be made acceptable 
to plants, heretofore rejected by 
them through the difference be- 
tween organic and inorganic 
potash and phosphate, defied 
detection by other means. 

It told in parallel columns, 
hieroglyphically expressed, its 
story; then summarized it, by 
writing: “The color that fer- 
tilized—the color of bloom. 
The color of bloom—the shaft 
of light that turned the inor- 
ganic to organic.” 

But Jimmie’s .cough didn’t 
get any better. The awful 
stridulous paroxysms had left, 
but there gradually settled down 
a deep, hollow, racking cough 
that shook the little frame like 
a leaf in a storm. . Hayfoot 
Jim threw all pride to the wind. 
Jimmie now quite as often sat 
in his lap as in the mother’s or 
Mary Sharp’s, crooned to and 
rocked. In the last six months 
they had grown to look alike in 
face, these two. The unshaven_ 
face of Jim was not unlike the 
gray-streaked hairy one of the 
little monstrosity now seated in 
his lap, his legs dangling half- 
way to the floor. 

Spring came, and with it a 
slight improvement in Jimmie’s 
health. He seemed to improve 
in bodily condition. He walked 
about the house with sturdier 
legs. He now often sat in a 
rocking chair outside the 
kitchen door wrapped in shawls 
and blankets in the warm rays of the sun. 
For hours he would bask in the warmth of it, 
thinking of that wonderful light stealing 
through blanket and wrap and flesh, to reach 
each atom of blood and bone. 

Dr. Perkins hadn’t called since that day he 
had said in the little deficient’s presence: 
“Tt’ll break his neck, Jim, sure!” In fact, 
he and Jim didn’t even “ Howdy!” as they 
passed on the road, the doctor still driving the 
old horse. 

A great specialist had been sent for to see 
Mrs. Gardner. Mrs. Gardner was the widow 
of old Pete Gardner, formerly president of 
the bank, owner of two saw-mills, the elec- 
tric light plant and the water-works. Mrs. 
Gardner was eighty-two years of age and 
worth half a million. Everybody in the vil- 
lage was worried about her, some that she 
would die, others that she wouldn’t. Every 
boy and girl in town cherished a secret de- 
sire that she might die; something then 
might happen to the bank or the water-works 
or the electric plant; anything would be wel- 
come. 

It was Jim who met the early morning 
train and the great professor from the city. 
He was now driving him up from the depot 
to the big house with the mansard roof and 
the conservatory, where flowers bloomed be- 
hind gldss, flowers to be proud of, to envy. 
As Jim approached his own little cottage 
with the great professor seated behind him 
on the rear seat, he saw his wife at the win- 

[Continued on page 71] 
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F anybody were to ask me 
| which I consider the great-*. 
est of the sciences, I should 
unhesitatingly reply, “Psy- 
chology.” All the sciences 
are good, beneficent, help- 
ful to mankind. But there 
is none which, for vital 
significance to the human 
race, can compare with the study devoted to 
the phenomena of the mind. Especially has 
this been true in the past twenty-five years. 
In that period came dawning appreciation 
of the all-important part played by the mind 
he.affairs of the body. In that period, for 
the first time, began the exploration of that 
interior region known as the “ subcon- 
in which, as in the depths of some 
dark mine, lie hidden at once the mind’s 
greatest riches and most dread potentialities. 
l'o-day, enheartened by the discoveries they 
have already made, the psychologists, the tun- 
nellers of the mind, are hard at work, con- 
stantly adding to the store of man’s knowl- 
edgy and man’s control—of his inmost 








Something of the methods they use, and of 
the results they have achieved, is what I want 
to set before you—#in particular, to make 
plain the means whereby they probe into the 
mind’s remotest recesses, and the reasons for 
their probing. 
On the morning of February 6, 1908, the 
rvisor of the Zurich hospital for the in- 
sane reported to Dr. Carl G. Jung, the head 
f the hospital, that one of the nurses had 
preceding day been robbed of a sum of 
money, kept by her in a pocketbook hidden 
among the linen in a cupboard in her room. 
The nurse, a Miss Blanke, shared the room 
the head nurse of the hospital and an- 
her nurse, an intimate friend of the head 
rse’s. As the only ones supposed to have 
ss to the cupboard were the head nurse 
id Miss Blanke, suspicion naturally fell on 
former, and the supervisor, who was much 
pset, declared her belief that the police 
ld at once be notified. 
“No, no,” said Dr. Jung decidedly. “I am 
ure there is no need of calling in the police 
to settle this affair. We ought to be able to 
find out for ourselves, and quietly, who actu- 
ally is guilty. I want you to obtain from 
Miss Blanke immediately a detailed statement 
what was inher pocketbook—not the 
money merely but anything else it contained.” 
During the supervisor’s absence, he resumed 
scrutiny of some papers on his.desk. To 
appearance calm and unperturbed, he was 
nwardly seething with excitement.' He could 
regard the theft with comparative indiffer- 
ence, but not so the opportunity it offered for 
making practical trial of a novel method for 
the detection of crime; a method which was 
nvented, or at all events first applied, by Dr. 
Jung himself, and which is to-day being 
studied with the keenest interest by psycholo- 
gists, jurists, and police officials in many 
Technically known as the association-reac- 
tion method of mental diagnosis, it is in 
essence a psychological “ third degree.” Pain- 
less, simple, easily operated, it is unquestion- 
ably far superior to the ordinary, cruel meth- 
ods of the police inquisition in getting at the 
guilt or innocence of a suspected person. Its 


basic principle is that emotions tend to reveal 
themselves through disturbances in the men- 
tal’ processes. 

In using the association-reaction method, 
the investigator reads aloud, one by one, a 
list of one hundred or more words, and asks 
the suspect to respond, as he hears each, with 
the first word that comes into his head. Thus, 
the word “cat” may bring the response 
“dog”; “water” may give rise to the asso- 
ciation “land”; and so on. In every in- 
stance, the time taken in making the re- 
sponses, or associations, is carefully measured 
by. a chronoscope, or by a stop watch. 

Now, while most of the words in the list 
are chosen at haphazard, there are always 
some included which refer directly to the 
mystery to be solved. The idea is that, if the 
person suspected is really guilty, the emo- 
tions aroused by the catch words will so dis- 
turb him that there will be a lengthening of 
the time of his associations for these words, 
or for the words immediately following them, 
or for both. Or, there may be at first an 
abnormal shortening of the association time, 
followed by an equally significant lengthen- 
ing. He may still further betray himself by 
the character of the associations he makes. 
If, however, the catch words have no emo- 
tional meaning to him, there will, of course, 
be no excessive time variations. 


A Mental Third Degree 


This was why Dr. Jung asked Miss Blanke 
to enumerate everything that the pocketbook 
had contained. It was his aim to get a few 
catch words to include in his test list. 

“The pocketbook contained,” she told him, 
“a fifty franc banknote, a twenty franc piece, 
some centimes, a small silver watch-chain, a 
kitehen stencil, and a receipt from Dosen- 
bach’s shoe shop. The pocketbook itself was 
of a dark red color and was made of leather.” 

“ Good,” he responded. “In half an hour 
send the three nurses to me, one by one. Just 
tell them I need their help in an experiment.” 

Rapidly he drew up his list. As catch 
words, he selected the name of the nurse who 
had been robbed, plus the following, words: 
cupboard, door, open, key, yesterday, gold, 
banknote, money, seventy, fifty, twenty, watch, 
chain, stencil, pocketbook, to hide, dark red, 
leather, centimes, stencil, receipt, Dosenbach, 
theft, to take, to steal, blame, suspicion, court, 
police, to lie, to fear, to discover, to arrest, 
innocent. These he distributed among twice 
as many indifferent words, in such a way that 
each catchword was followed by two indiffer- 
ent ones. His trap was then ready to be 
sprung. : 

The head nurse’s friend was the first ex- 
amined. She appeared to be cool and col- 
lected, and acted as though she fully believed 
she was doing nothing more than taking part 
in a psychological experiment. So, likewise, 
with the nurse who attended to the cleaning 
of the room. But the head nurse showed 
marked excitement, her pulse registering 120 
immediately after the examination. Dr. Jung 
felt that it was scarcely necessary to look 
further for the thief. 

When, however, he began to analyze his 
written record of the three nurses’ association 
times, he experienced a great surprise. He 
had expected to find a striking time variation 


in the head nurse’s associations for the criti- 
eal and non-critical words. Instead, he found 
hardly any variation. For the non-critical 
words, her average association time was 2.4 
seconds; for the critical words, it was 2.6. 
There was, likewise, little variation in the 
case of the nurse who cleaned the room, her 
average association times being 2.7 seconds 
for non-critical words, 3 seconds for critical. 
But the figures for the head nurse’s friend 
told a very different story. 

Her average assosiation time was only 2 
seconds, for the words that had no bearing on 
the theft; for the catch words it rose to an 
average of 3.2 seconds, or an average varia- 
tion of 1.2 seconds as against .2 seconds for 
the head nurse and .6 seconds for the third 
nurse. Moreover, the friend’s individual as- 
sociation times for the catch words showed 
amazing variations, rising from little more 
than one second, to 4, 5, 6, and even more 
seconds. To the expert psychologist, it was 
evident that despite her external self-control 
the test lise had provoked within this nurse a 
veritable emotional storm. 

“We have suspected the wrong person,” 
said Dr. Jung to the supervisor, “ and I have 
learned with increased emphasis how deceitful 
appearances can be. The head nurse is inno- 
cent, but her friend is guilty. These statis- 
tics prove that beyond doubt. You may safely 
accuse her of the theft.” 

And, in fact, before nightfall, the unhappy 
woman, realizing that she had been cleverly 
caught, broke down and made a full con- 
fession. 

This is only one of several instances in 
which the association-reaction method of men- 
tal diagnosis has been successfully employed 
to entrap a criminal. Whether it is invariably 
helpful for this purpose has yet to be deter- 
mined by long and systematic experimenta- 
tion with every kind of evil-doer, from the 
man who commits a crime in a moment of 
passion, or under the stress of some great 
necessity, to the habitual offender. In any 


event, quite apart from the question of its ~ 


utility as a crime detector, there is one use 
to which the association method may be put, 
and to which it is now being put daily, that 
marks it out as a real boon to humanity. 

Every physician has had the experience of 
being baffled in his diagnosis and treatment 
of a case through the unwillingness or inabil- 
ity of the patient to narrate facts in his ear- 
lier history that may have a direct causal 
connection with his present trouble. They 
may be facts of which he is ashamed, or facts 
which he has forgotten. In either case, the 
association-reaction method affords a ready 
means of getting at them. 

Of course, it is necessary for the physician 
to select words having the proper emotional 
value; and as a guide in the selection, strange 
though it must seem, nothing is more useful 
than the patient’s dreams. Readers of this 
magazine will remember that in an article on 
“The Meaning of Dreams” I pointed out 
that dreams are far from being the haphazard 
products of imagination they are generally 
supposed to be; that on the contrary they 
have an emotional foundation corresponding 
with some present or past reality. It is be- 
cause of this that they are so valuable to the 
physician who would employ the association- 
reaction method to aszist him in his work. 
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I can make my meaning clearer, and at the 
same time show exactly how the method is 
used for medical purposes and the excellent 
yesults following its use, by citing an example 
from real life. About two years ago a young 
woman applied to a New York physician, Dr. 
A. A. Brill, to be treated for extreme nervous- 
ness. She had been perfectly well until three 
months before, when, she said, she had begun 
to suffer from a complication of disorders, in- 
eluding insomnia, loss of appetite, constant 
headache, irritability and stomach trouble. 
No physical cause for her condition: could be 
detected, and’ Dr. Brill suspected that it was 
due to some secret anxiety, but the patient 
earnestly assured him that she “ had nothing 
on her mind,” 

Having at one time studied under Dr. Jung, 
he was well acquainted with the workings of 
the association-reaction method, and he de- 
cided to ‘make use of it to learn the facts 
which he believed she was concealing from 
him. With this in view he asked her to write 
out her dreams and bring them to him. 

“But,” said she, “I never dream, except 
when I am troubled by indigestion, and then 
my dreams are so absurd that they are not 
worth telling.” 

“ Never mind,” was his reply. ‘* Whenever 
you do happen to have a dream report it to 
me.” 

Laughingly she promised’ to comply, and 
one day brought him the following dream: 

“T dreamed that I was in a lonely country 
place and was anxious to reach my home, but 
could not get there. Every time I made a 
move there was a wall in the way—it looked 
like a street full of walls. My legs were as 
heavy as lead; I coutd only walk very slowly 
as if I were very weak or very old. Then 
there was a flock of chickens, but that seemed 
to be in a crowded city street, and they — the 
chickens — ran after me, and the biggest of 
all said something like: ‘Come with me into 
the dark.’ ” 

“There,” she said, “ that is my dream, and 
if you can make head or tail of it, it is more 
than I can. It is so ridiculous that I am 
ashamed to tell it.” 

But Dr. Brill was already at work drawing 
up a test list, with the more striking words 
of the dream sprinkled through it. Twice 
he read the list to her, noting not only the 
time of her responses, but also their char- 
acter. 

He was immediately impressed by the fact 
that certain of the dream words — such as 
“chicken,” “ street,” and “ dark” had caused 
a noticeable time variation; and that she had 
also given in her responses words. that would 
not ordinarily be associated with the test 
words. Especially peculiar was the associa- 
tion of “mystery ” and “ marriage” with the 
word “dark.” The suspicion formed in his 
mind that a disappointment in love might be 
at the bottom of all her disease symptons. 
But he did not at once give voice to this idea; 
instead, he sought to obtain corroboration 
from her own lips without her appreciating 
his purpose, by means of another method of 
mind tunnelling known as the method of free 
association. 

“T want you,” he said to her, “ to concen- 
trate your attention on the word ‘ chicken,’ 
and state the thoughts that come to you in 
connection with it.” 

Her reply, given after a few moments of 
silent meditation, was: 

“T remember now that I could see only 
the biggest chicken; all the others seemed 
blurred; it was unusually big and had a very 
long neck and it spoke to me. The street in 
which I saw it recalls where I used to go to 
school — the block was always crowded with 
school children.” 

She paused, and began to blush and laugh. 

“Go on,” said Dr. Brill encouragingly. 
“What next?” 

“Why, it recalls the happy school days 
when I was young and had no worries. I 
even had a beau, a boy who attended the same 
school. We used to meet after scheol hours 
and walk home together. He was lanky and 
thin, and the girls used to tease me about 
him. Whenever they saw him coming, they 


said, ‘ Belle, here comes your chicken. That 
was his nickname among the boys.” 

Stopping suddenly, she exclaimed: 

“ Dr. Brill, it couldn’t be possible that the 
chicken with the long neck, that I saw in my 
dream, was my old beau! ” 

“It begins to look very much like it,” he 
smiled. ‘“ Have you seen him lately?” 

“Not for months.” 

“ And before then?” 

Little ‘by little the whole story came out. 
They had kept up their acquaintance after 
the school days were long gone. Three times 
he had asked her to marry him, but each time 
she had refused, because although she “ liked ” 
him she was not at all sure that she “loved” 
him. At last she had decided that the next 
time he proposed she would accept. But he 
had not proposed again. And shortly before 
she became ill she had heard that he was pay- 
ing attentions to another young lady. 

“T take it,” interposed Dr. Brill, “that he 
is not so well off as he might be, and that this 
had something to do with your refusing to 
marry him.” 

“What makes you say that?” 

“In your dream I note that you state: 


A Song of the Marshes 


By Maup GoInG 


Man is the lord of the land and the moon is 
the queen of the sea. 

But the marshes have neither lord nor queen, 
the fair wide marshes are free. 

Their blossoms flaunt in the wind, which 
sows what the frost doth reap, 

And all the marsh is astir with a life that 
never knows sleep. 


Swallows twitter and. dart, while in the sun- 
glad weather, 

Grasses and rushes and rippling reeds, dance 
down the wind together. 

Oh, the idle, sunny marshes so jubilant and 
free! 

The shimmering, singing 
neither are land nor sea! 


marshes, that 


Sparkle of myriad fire-flies, frogs that twang 
through the night, 

Whirling of water-beetles on pools where the 
moon shines white; 

A stir of things in the darkness, lurking 
where shadows abide, 

Things that are hungry and stealthy, things 
that raven and hide. 


The water-rat gnaws at the roots and the 
night-heron cries for his prey, 

Till the dawn-wind sighs in the reeds, and 
the marsh-wren heralds the day. 

Sound and movement always—life is so eager 
and free, 

In the whispering starlit marshes that neither 
are land nor sea. 


Then summer ends in the marshes, and all 
their singing ts done; 

Gone is the flashing of wings, and the glanc- 
ing of fire-flies gone. 

Only the wind sighs on through the rushes, 
withered and sere. 

Earth yields harvest, and so does the sea; but 
none reaps harvest here. 


Untasked—untared for their treasure, un- 
furrowed by share or keel, 

The marshes are left alone; while the chill 
gray sea-mists steal 

Over the stiffening reed-beds—the clinging 
mists from the strand— 

Veiling the sorrowful marshes that neither 
were sea nor land. 
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‘Every time I made a move there was a wall 
in the way; it looked like a street full of 
walls.’ A street full of walls might easily sig- 
nify Wall Street— hence money. That has 
been the real obstacle, has it not?” 

She confessed that he was right. 

He then explained that the one great cause 
of her ills was her insistent, if subconscious, 
brooding over the disappointment she had ex- 
perienced, and that her cure depended upon 
her ability to overcome this mental attitude. 
Realizing for the first time, as a result of the 
dream analysis, that she was really in love 
with the man she had three times declined to 
wed, she soon solved the problem. Only a 
hint was needed to transform him into a 
suitor once more, and within a very few 
months they were happily married. 

The importance of being able to bring to 
light and scrutinize one’s inmost thoughts is 
still more impressively shown by the discov- 
ery that to thoughts, sometimes so far buried 
beneath the threshold of consciousness that 
one is not even aware of entertaining them, 
most distressing maladies are often due. This 
is true not merely of obviously mental trou- 
bles, but sometimes of diseases that seem to 
be wholly physical. 

For example, a woman walking in an 4so0- 
lated place is menaced by a vicious dog. She 
manages to escape without injury, and before 
long has practically forgotten the incident. 
But, a year, two years, perhaps five years 
later, she may unexpectedly develop symptoms 
of disease. It may be that she suffers from 
a paralysis of the limbs; her eyesight may be 
affected, or she may complain of abdominal 
pains easily mistaken for some real organic 
disorder, and frequently leading to unneces- 
sary operations. All the while her trouble is 
at bottom due to a subconscious recollection 
of the shock she experienced when the dog 
attacked her; and not until this mental cause 
has been removed can a cure be confidently 
looked for. 

It often happens that the niere act of re- 
calling to consciousness the submerged ideas 
that have caused the malady is enough to 
bring about a cure, but the free association 
method is a tedious process, and much use is 
made of other methods by physicians who 
have the necessary training. Thus, it has 
been found that by putting the patient into 
the sleep-waking state the lost memories con- 
nected with his malady tend to crop up into 
full recollection. The same result is secured, 
and more rapidly, by hypnotizing the patient. 

Hypnotism, indeed, whenever it can be 
used, is the surest of all psychological instru- 
ments for boring into the human mind. It 
would almost seem, judging from the results 
of certain experiments, that a hypnotized 
person can recall every incident in his career, 
even from his earliest childhood. To cite a 
single illustration, a hypnotized patient of tho 
famous Dr. Charcot was taking part in some 
experiments at a clinic in Paris, when Dr. 
Parrot, the medical visitor to a Parisian or- 
phanage, entered the room. To the surprise 
of everybody present, the’ hypnotized subject, 
a young woman, immediately addressed him 
by name. Dr. Parrot declared that he had 
never seen her before, and the patient, on 
being brought out of the hypnotic trance, said 
that he was an utter stranger to her. But 
when investigation was made, it developed 
that at the age of two the patient had been 
for a time an inmate of the orphanage with 
which Dr, Parrot was associated. 

Profiting from this enlargement of the 
memory during hypnosis, psychology has been 
able to advance the practice of medicine. No 
matter how remote the origin of a mentally 

‘aused disease, it can almost always be dis- 
covered by the aid of hypnotism. A. typical 
and most instructive case is reported by Dr. 
Pierre Janet, who is probably the most emi- 
nent of psycho-pathologists, or medical psy- 
chologists. It is one of many that he has suc- 
cessfully treated by the same: means. 

There was brought to him a girl of sixteen 
sufferitig from a.singular “ tic” or persistent 
convulsive movement. All day long she con- 
tinued turning her right hand, as if she were 

[Continued on page 73} 
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MARRYING JANE 


Georgiana Educates her Daughter for the Profession of Matrimony 


By MarTHA BENSLEY BRUERE 


Author of THe 


Y cousin Georgiana is a 
commuter’s wife who not 
only runs her household on 
an expense budget, but also 
enforces her demands for 
the good things of life on 
society in a way which 
makes the moderate sal- 
ary of John, her husband, 
like india-rubber in her hands. We 
| newly acquired relative-in-law, a pro- 
fessor in a Western college who thinks he’s 
eressive because he courteously entertains 

of the radical ideas of the day, but he 

not reconcile his progressiveness with that 
Georgiana, because hers does not satisfy 
with mere theory but insists on being 
When the Professor asked her for 








cted upon. 


hat profession she was educating her daugh- ~ 


r Jane, and she, calmly fixing him with her 

brown eyes, answered, “ matrimony,” he was 
h shocked. 

“Do you still belong to the time of Jane 
\usten?” he asked sarcastically. “Is it your 
idea that a single man in possession of a good 
must be in want of a wife?” 

He did not allow Georgiana time to answer. 
He dashed on to say that he didn’t think a 
cirl ought to have to marry for a home; that 
he believed in educating her to support her- 

nd then if marriage happened her way, 
right. He didn’t hold with the old theories 
the subjection of women, said’ that Jane 

ight to be a useful member of society, not a 

te; spoke a few glowing words ‘about 
mmoral was marriage for convenience, 
no woman who sold herself into a 
ss marriage had a right to hold her 
ts aside for any creature of the streets; 
| he finished up by saying how disappointed 
to find Georgiana doing sueh an in- 
stice to her own child. 

it sounded beautiful — beautiful and con- 

ng -—the way the Professor put it. And 

lt myself purring like a stroked kitten, 

vasn’t that. the theory on which I had 

b brought up? But Georgiana turned on 
the Professor reproachfully. 

t’s you who are living in a past age,” 

he said. “ Your ideas aren’t even contem- 

! Don’t you see that I am training 

for the most up-to-date, least crowded 

ssion there is? I wouldn’t think of let- 

her grow up haphazard without special- 

d training! ” 

\ girl doesn’t need much training to get 
rried,” said the Professor, settling himself 
fortably into his chair. “ Tll admit that 
a very pretty girl and likely to do it 
but to look well isn’t the whole duty 

W yman,” 

It was once — after we’d got over the feel- 

that it was her duty to bear sons. After 
ime the idea that she must be good, 
thrifty, then a wise mother, then self- 
rting. 

But you’re not educating Jane to be self- 
rting! ” 

Oh, we’ve passed that stage, too! Now we 

yomen who will make over the commun- 
nto what it ought to be through their 


rortune 


how 


| I ry 


| felt subdued and snubbed and as passé as 
extinet fish, but I rallied enough to ask 
why she had happened to choose marriage as 
Jane’s profession. 
Matrimony,” 


corrected Georgiana. “ It’s 
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a more inclusive term; marriage is only an 
incident in it. Why, I chose that profession 
for her because it seemed to me that her apti- 
tudes were that way. She’s well and strong, 
she has a natural understanding for people, 
including children, and administrative ability. 
And then she hasn’t any special talent clam- 
oring for expression in art or music which 
might compensate the community if she didn’t 
make a home.” 

“ But those things are the inheritance of 
most women,” objected the Professor. 

“Far from it! Else why should there be 
that perfectly justifiable cry that women are 
bad wives and mothers? That most of them 
don’t know their business? I tell you, Jane 
knows hers! The man who marries her will 
not draw a blank. Why, when you get right 
down to it, most of the work of the world 
branches out from the home and returns to it 
again. Home making is the most useful work 
there is, only we don’t any longer believe that 
every woman’s usefulness lies in that direc- 
tion. We now recognize it as a skilled profes- 
sion, like music or law. And I ask you, Pro- 
fessor, in our modern society is there any 
other road to home making than through mar- 
riage? Isn’t it a necessary preliminary, like 
the début of an opera singer?” 

“Tt. sounds different, the way you put it,” 
said the Professor, “ but it comes to exactly 
the same thing in the end; you’re simply con- 
cerned in marrying Jane off.” 

“Tam,” agreed Georgiana, “ and I’m spend- 
ing a great deal of time and thought in get- 
ting the right man, as I would in finding the 
right community for her to practice medicine 
in if she were a doctor.” I don’t believe in 
haphazard pairing. I think in marrying her 
wisely I am doing a service to the state.” 

“But to set out deliberately to catch a 
man.” 

“ Catch!” cried Georgiana bristling. “Catch 
indeed! Why, I’m in deadly terror that some 
of these inadequate boys will entrap Jane. 
That she’ll fall in love and exchange all she’s 
got for mere support. I’m so afraid that her 
marriage may hinder her matrimonial career. 
Look at the best Foxbrooke affords — they’re 
out there on the veranda.” 

I looked. There were a couple of automo- 
biles standing idle and dejected in the road, 
a bag of golf sticks lying in the grass, a pile 
of coats and sweaters slipping down the steps, 
and a group of boys clustered like a swarm of 
bees around Jane on the veranda. There were 
boys in duck with their sleeves rolled up, boys 
in blue serge, boys in automobile coats, boys 
just out of high school, boys just in college — 
boys, all of them, there was not a man in 
the lot. 

“ Jane’s twenty,” went on Georgiana; “ she’s 
ready for her profession, while these boys 
haven’t started to learn theirs. They’ll all be 
going away from Foxbrooke in a year or two, 
and if they ever come back here to live it 
will be when they have small children of 
their own to bring up in the suburbs. No, 
there’s no proper opening for Jane in Fox- 
brooke. I can’t start her in matrimony here 
any more than I could start her in law, for, 
as Aunt Anne once said to me, ‘ You can not 
marry the men you do not meet,’ and a hus- 
band is just as necessary to Jane’s career as 
canvas and brushes are to a painter, or bricks 
to a builder, or pupils to a teacher. He’s a 
prerequisite, and if we make a mistake in him 
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the chances are that Jane’s career won’t come 
to anything.” 

“It’s gambling, Georgiana,” I cried. “You 
talk as though marriage were a final thing. 
Suppose her husband dies or she gets a di- 
vorce—how is she going to take care of herself 
then ¢” 

“ Well, suppose she was a singer and lost 
her voice, or an actress and lost her. beauty, 
or an artist and went blind? Everything’s a 
gamble so far as guarding against disaster 
goes. Of course a wife may lose her job like 
any other worker — but it’s'a good risk.” 

As we were being thus frank, I asked Geor- 
giana why she didn’t encourage Howard Mor- 
ton, a friend of John’s who was everything 
that was solid, substantial, middle-aged and 
good. Ever since Jane had begun to tie rib- 
bons in her hair, he had been right on the 
spot — an industrious publicity agent for him- 
Self. 1 even suspected that his specially ex- 
pansive smiles were to prove to her that every 
tooth in his head was sound. 

“1 don’t see what Jane would get out of 
marrying Howard Morton, except the sober 
certainty of bread and butter,” said Georgi- 
ana; “she needs a good deal more than that 
as a basis for her life work.” 

Of course marriage had impended over Jane 
more than once. Practically no girl reaches 
twenty immune. The nearest approach to a 
fatality —if I can put it that way — was 
with a young civil engineer, the very young- 
est brother of ‘Georgiana’s very youngest 
friend, whom she asked down to Foxbrooke 
over Sunday. He was talking happily to 
Georgiana about its being his first trip East 
since he left college, when Jane entered the 
room and he began to babble in his speech. 
At dinner, however, he had got himself in 
hand and he told us stories of camping trips 
up in the Tetons, and of wandering grizzlies, 
and of the discovery of a fossil beast with a 
name sounding like tetrahedron — or some- 
thing geometrical. His. conversational atti- 
tude toward wild beasts as though they were 
curb stones or the postman or any other cas- 
ual occurrence, was startling. Jane was so 
interested that when the telephone bell rang, 
instead of rushing to answer as she usually 
did, she pretended not to hear and. looked 
vexed when Junior called out: 

“Oh, Jane! It’s Harry Wills wants to 
speak with you.” 

“Oh, good evening, Harry,” said she, and 
our guest began to flag in his talk. “ It’s per- 
fectly dandy of you, Harry, but I can’t. — 
No, honest, I’ve got an engagement. — Why, 
mother has company — No, not always; but 
this time I do— Well, I can’t anyway, 
there!” And she hung up the receiver de- 
cisively and bounced back into her chair. 

“ And did you find where that stream came 
from, Mr. Hilton?” she demanded breath- 
lessly. gars 

Quite surprisingly, Mr. Hilton’s business 
detained him in New York, and quite a won- 
derful amount of that business time he man- 
aged to spend in Foxbrooke. Jane found her- 
self taking long cross-country walks with him 
which were something of a novelty because 
she was used to being whisked over the coun- 
try in the automobiles of the “Swarm.” But 
one night Georgiana said to John as he was 
taking’ off his necktie: 

“How would you like young Hilton for a 
son-in-law ?” 
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Mr. Hilton’s business detained him in New York, and quite a wonderful amount of that business 


John turned to her blank and speechless and 
she answered his silence: 

“Yes, that’s what I think—what [’m 
afraid of — at least —” 

John sat down slowly at her dressing table 
and studied his complexion with the care of 
a beauty specialist, but he didn’t contradict 
her. For by virtue of her twenty years of sue- 
cessful matrimony, Georgiana was infallible. 
At last he said dully: 

“Well?” 

‘I don’t know!” answered Georgiana. 
“He’s a well-bred, well-educated, decent sort 
of a chap, with a good profession and good 
prospects. But I gather that he lives mostly 
in a tent; and this is the first time he has 
been East for nine years. Can I get on with- 
out seeing Jane for nine years? But there — 
that’s not the point. Could Jane get on with- 
out coming home for nine years? Could she 
be happy in a tent? But that’s not the point 
either. I expect a lot more of Jane than just 
to be happy. Doesn't young Hilton expect 
more of himself than just happiness? Jane 
might be happy, perhaps, but I’m not sure 
she’d be valuable. She’s not trained to that 
sort of thing. I don’t see how all she’s 
learned about marketing and the different 
cuts of meat would help her when she had to 
live on canned goods and squirrels and cara- 
bou. How would she run a family budget on 
a pack train? How would she get along when 
not one of the things she’s been trained for 
were needed, and everything she didn’t know 
was? It isn’t as though it were for a few 
months, or for a year or two—it’s for always! ” 

“Georgiana,” said John solemnly, as he 
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rolled his necktie into a tight ball and 
squeezed it, “do you think Jane cares for 
him? If she does —” 

Georgiana appeared to be trying to wrench 
the foot-board from the bed. 

“She’s only nineteen, John — it isn’t pos- 
sible! If she does— Oh, I’ve got to know 
that — I’ve got to!” 

Mrs. Hartley, whose husband was the head 
of John’s firm, helped Georgiana to find out. 
She wrote from Torexo Park: 

‘i wonder if you will come and be our 
neighbors for a month? My daughter has 
gone early to the shore, and her cottage is 
empty. I think you would find it large 
enough and it is all ready. I am sure your 
young people would have a good time. Will 
you come?” 

Georgiana handed the letter to Jane. 

“ Would you like to go?” she asked. 

The girl’s eyes shone and her lips smiled of 
themselves. 

“Oh, mother!’ 
Can we?” 

“ Yes,” said Georgiana, looking at John. 

They had only been at Torexo Park a week 
when Georgiana begged me to come up. 

“T have got to have somebody of my own 
kind,” she wrote. 

It sounded a bit lonesome and desolate, and 
yet I knew that it wasn’t for her own pleasure 
she had gone, but to give Jane a chance at 
that career which could not come off in Fox- 
brooke.. There the “stock and bond” people 
were only the little rich, spending their thou- 
sands in aping the by-products of real society 
—fashion, exclusiveness and extravagance. 


, 


she cried, “Oh, mother! 
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time he managed to spend in Foxbrooke. 


They were not the comfortably well-to-do, 
they were glittering imitations; and Georgi- 
ana had taught Jane to scorn counterfeits. 
Georgiana had reasoned that the real rich 
must be better than the imitation. Torexo 
Park was an awful break in her light running 
household, with its. slowly swelling savings 
account, Junior’s education coming on nicely, 
and the children being covered with clothes 
as automatically as young birds are covered 
with feathers. But Georgiana argued that 
parents always had to make sacrifices to launch 
their children. One was supposed to establish 
a son in business—why not a daughter? 
And then even a household mother has a per- 
sonality; she doesn’t live so entirely in her 
children as some people seem to think. Does 
the mere fact of being a progenitor obliterate 
one’s individuality? I think Georgiana had 
a bit of curiosity on her own part to see what 
the famous Torexo Park was like, and the 
much-talked-of people. She knew she couldn’t 
afford it; but she squeezed the budget, geared 
up the expenditure and went, 

“T wish,” said she when we were inside her 
cottage, “ I do wish that we had never come.” 

We were in the tiny sitting-room and the 
carefully husbanded wilderness mixed with 
the laboriously produced civilization stretched 
away below the windows. A groom led a pair 
of wonderful polo ponies slowly down the 
twisting road, and two women in the sort of 
simple clothes that are too expensive even to 
be copied in the great stores, strolled out of 
a leafy green tunnel, drifted across an open 
space, and faded away among the Rhododen- 

[ Continued on page 76] 











THE GERMAN EMPRESS AND PRINCESS VICTORIA LOUISE 


Europe has watched with interest the attentions of various eligible candidates who 


have sought the hand of the youthful princess or have been 
suggested by royal matehmakers 


The 
POT 


- ie Mekitie 
Pp cess Louise f Prussia, seventh 


and youngest child 

ughter of the Emperor and Em- 
rmany, is nineteen years old, hav- 
orn September 13, 1892. Edward 
ce of Wales, heir apparent to the 
ne, and the second cousin of. the 
-rincess, is seventeen years old, hav- 
rn June 23, 1894. Continental and 
sip linked the names of these two 
persons as future husband and 
eeasion of the trip of the Em- 
uny and his family to England 


] 
n 


1e unveiling of the statue of 


t 


toria, who was his grandmother as 
randmother of King George V 
Britain. Once or twice the royal 


een in publie together and ru- 
further excuse. Denials more 
came indirectly from both 
the report of matrimonial nego- 
spread in published form, but 
try seemed displeased at the sug- 
n alliance. The youth of the 
Wales kept the story from being 
riously, although, as the life, of 
is considered old enough to 
diplomatie planning for a mar- 
eht be arranged for a future 


] 


Prineess, who is entitled to be 
Prineess Victoria Louise, although 
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she prefers the simple name of Louise, is old 
enough to wed now, and observers of monar- 
chial politics count that as the chief reason 
why she will not be allowed to wait for the 
Prince of Wales to “grow up.” Moreover, 
ever since the English visit, other princeling 
and kingling suitors have been named for her 
hand. 

The career of a royal princess is marriage, 
and early marriage. Were Germany weak, or 
did the country have greatly to gain by some 
new foreign alliance, Princess Louise would 
have small chance of a personal choice. But 
Germany is strong, its ruler is arrogant not 
only in his power but in the sense of a family 
succession built upon the lives of six stalwart 
sons. It may please him to allow his daugh- 
ter some liberty of selection—among princes. 
He has nothing to gain by giving his daugh- 
ter to a king without a throne, like Manuel of 
Portugal, or the crown prince of a dishonored 
house, like Alexander of Servia. Neverthe- 
less there are German principalities to be 
bound closer to the empire, grand dukes of 
Russia still unmarried, and other princes with 
claims not to be lightly tossed away, even by 
headstrong emperors. 

And as for England, Englishmen believe 
that either they must be bound with closer 
ties of friendship to their trade rivals of 
Germany or they must count them enemies 
and fight them. Would another bond of royal 
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relationship be helpful? . King George and 
Emperor William are cousins. If the answer 
should be yes, Princess Louise points a way. 

Poor little Princess! How slightly is her 
happiness considered! 


: - is receiving the 
Cardinal Gibbons tribute of the 


public before he lays down his life’s work, 
Half a century a priest and for twenty-five 
years a prince of the Roman Catholic Church, 
le will be seventy-nine years of age on July 
23. His golden jubilee as priest and his silver 
jubilee as cardinal were observed on June 30. 

On all sides honors, religious and _ civil, 
have been heaped upon the venerable prelate. 
Leaders of Catholicism have hailed him as 
typical of all that is best in modern Church- 
men, and then as Americans have joined with 
members of other denominations in praising 
him as an ideal citizen. 

The recent celebration at Baltimore brought 
the President and Vice-President of the 
United States, the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, Governors, Mayors, Senators, 
Congressmen and foremost citizens to do him 
honor. Denominational lines were forgotten, 
and men of every creed united in toasting 
him as an apostle of patriotism and a valiant 
worker in the cause of right-living. On every 
side it was emphasized that it was not Car- 
dinal Gibbons so much as James Gibbons. the 
man, who was being honored. 

“We are not here as members of any de- 
nomination,” said President Taft. “We are 
not here in any official capacity. As American 
citizens we are proud that his prominence in 
the Church brought him twenty-five years ago 
the rank of Cardinal. 

“The rarity with which this rank is con- 
ferred in his Church upon bishops and priests 
so far from Rome is an indication of the 
position which he had won among his fellow 
churchmen. But what we are specially de- 
lighted to see confirmed in him and his life 
is the entire consistency which he has demon- 
strated between earnest and single-minded 
patriotism and love of country on the one 
hand and sincere devotion to his Church upon 
the other. 

“ Always we have found him on the side of 
law and order, always in favor of peace and 
good will to all men, always in favor of relig- 
ious tolerance and always strong in the con- 
viction that complete freedom in the matter 
of religion is the best condition under which 
churches may thrive.” 

And this was the sentiment which prevailed 
in all the other speeches of the occasion. 

Cardinal Gibbons has been known as a 
worker in the cause of good government ever 
since he was raised to membership in the 
Sacred College. He has preached national 
and civie virtue with unceasing zeal, and his 
warfare on moral turpitude hss been untiring. 

More recently the Cardi is turned his 
thoughts to the growth of ery of fraud 
following elections and the evidences of the 
use of money in gaining public office. In 
characteristic manner he has sought the cause. 

“The better class of citizens so often stand 
aloof from practical polities and the conduct 
of campaigns,” is his verdict. 

“The privilege of voting is not an inherent 
or inalienable right but a solemn and sacred 
trust to be used in strict accordance with the 
intentions of the authority from which it 
emanates,” he continued. “ When a citizen 
exercises his honest judgment in casting his 
vote for the most acceptable candidate or for 
a measure that will best subserve the interests 
of the community he is making a legitimate 
use of the prerogatives confided to him.” 

The Cardinal’s is an active mind, one that 
keeps in touch with every problem of the day. 
Recently his attention was called to the delay 
so often shown in criminal procedure. Here 
was his comment: 

“A erying evil that brings reproach upon 
the administration of justice is the wide in- 
terval that so frequently interposes between a 
criminal’s conviction and the execution of the 
sentence and the frequent defeat of justice by 
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the delay. Human life is, indeed, sacred, but 
the most laudable effort to guard it has gone 
beyond bounds. It seems as though there is 
a great difficulty to convict, in murder trials 
especially. Even when a conviction has been 
reached innumerable delays generally stay the 
execution.” 

Cardinal Gibbons is*doubly an American; 
he is both native and emigrant. He was born 
in Baltimore, but at an early age his parents 
decided they had had enough of the new 
world, and with the boy returned to their for- 


mer home in Ireland. There the education 
of the future Cardinal began. But they were 
not destined to remain there long. America 


had gained a greater hold on them than they 
had imagined, and in 1848, when James was 
fourteen years of age, they again set sail for 
America, and settied in New Orleans. Seven 
years later, after he had completed his educa- 
tion, James Gibbons entered a seminary to 
study for the priesthood. He was ordained 
in 1861. 
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Dr. William Osler having insisted 


on remaining 
useful for two years after the period when he 
believes most men might profitably be chloro- 
formed, gained his reward in a Baronetcy in 
the distribution of Coronation honors. 

He is entitled to accept it, as he is Canadian 
born and a British citizen. He has been 
Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford since 
1904. 

Whether his acceptance of the Oxford chair 
was a coincidence in time or whether the al- 
most furor-like dissension following his utter- 
ances on the comparative uselessness of a man 
after forty and the reasonableness of chloro- 
forming him after sixty, caused him to seek 
an abode in another country, Dr. Osler never 
has been at any pains to answer. 

He did indeed show some signs of irrita- 
tion as the word Oslerization took on a posi- 
tive meaning and started to work its wav into 
the dictionaries, and he dropped remarks about 
being misquoted, but he was cautious enough 
not to attempt any additional explanation. 
He made both the sensational assertions ecred- 
ited to him, the statement regarding men of 
forty with the utmost and the 
exploitation of the chloroform theory for men 
of sixty facetiously, and with a passing on of 


seriousness, 
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WILLIAM OSLER AT 

YEARS OF AGE 
This photograph shows Dr. Osler at the age when he says 

the average man has reached the climax of usefulness. 
He emphasized his opinion of the comparative use- 
lessness of men after that age by refusing ever 
afterward to be photographed. He passed 
the Oslerization limit of sixty years two 
years ago, but he defy 

chloroform indefinitely 
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expects to 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS 


A noted Churchman whose reputation for good citizenship 
has heaped him with honors at his 


golden jubilee as a priest 


the responsibility to the novelist Anthony 
Trollope. 

He was delivering an 
Hopkins University and 
said: 

“T am going to be very bold and loud 
on a question of some delicacy, but of in- 
finite importance in university life, one that 
has not been settled in this country. I refer 
to a fixed period for the teacher, either of 
time, of service, or of age. Except in some 
proprietary schools, I,do not know of any in- 
stitution in which there is a time limit of, 
say, twenty years’ service, as in some of the 
London hospitals, or in which a man is en- 
gaged for a term of years. Usually the ap- 
pointment is aut vitam aut culpam, as the 
old phrase reads. It is a very serious matter 
in our young universities to have all the pro- 
fessors growing old at the same time. In some 
places only an epidemic, a time limit, or an 
age limit, can save the situation. 

‘T have two fixed ideas well known to my 
friends, harmless obsessions. with which I 
sometimes bore them, but which have a direct 
bearing upon this important problem. The 
first is the comparative uselessness of men 
above forty years of age. This may seem 
shocking, and yet, read aright, the world’s his- 
tory bears out the statement. Take the sum 
of human achievement in action, in science, 
in art, in literature—subtract the work of the 
men above forty, and, while we should miss 
great treasures, even priceless treasures, we 
would practically be where we are to-day. It 
is difficult to name a great and far-reaching 
conquest of the mind which has not been 
given to the world by a man on whose back 
the sun was still shining. The effective, 
moving, vitalizing work of the world is done 
between the ages of twenty-five and forty 
years—these fifteen golden years of plenty, 
the constructive period, in which there is al- 
ways a balance in the mental bank and the 
credit is still good. 


address at Johns 
this is what he 


“Tn the science and art of medicine there 
has not been an advance of the first rank 
which has not been initiated by young or 
comparatively young men. Vesalius, Harvey, 
Hunter, Bichat, Laennee, Virchow, Lister, 
Koch—the green years were yet on their backs 
when their epoch-making studies were made. 
To modify an old saying, a man is sane mor- 
ally at thirty, rich mentally at forty, wise 
spiritually at fifty—or never. 

“ My second fixed idea is the uselessness of 
men above sixty years of age, and the incal- 
culable benefit it would be in commercial, po- 
litical, and in professional life if, as a matter 
of course, men stopped work at this age. 
Donne tells us in his ‘ Biathanatos’ that, by 
the laws of certain wise states, .sexagenarii 
were precipitated from a bridge, and in Rome 
men of that age were not admitted to the 
suffrage, and were called depontani, because 
the way to the senate was per portem, and 
they from age were not permitted to come 
hither. In that charming novel, the ‘ Fixed 
Period,’ Anthony Trollope discusses the prac- 
tical advantages in modern life of a return to 
the ancient usage, and the plot brings on the 
admirable scheme of a college into which at 
sixty men were retired for a year of contem- 
plation, before a peaceful departure by chlo- 
roform. How incalculable benefits might fol- 
low such a scheme is apparent to anyone who, 
like myself, is nearing the limit, and who has 
made a careful study of the calamities which 
may befall man during the seventh and eighth 
decades! 

“The teacher’s life should have three peri- 
ods—study until twenty-five, investigation un- 
til forty, profession until sixty, at which age 
I would have him retired on a double allow- 
ance. Whether Anthony Trollope’s suggestion 
of a eollege and chloroform should be carried 
out or not, I have become a little dubious, as 
my own time is getting so. short.” 

Sir William Osler, to give him his titular 
due, was born July 12, 1849. 
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The Valley of Silent Men 


BOSCOE was filled with a 
& great thankfulness that, 
even at the price of starva- 
tion, fate had allowed him 
to touch at last the edge 
of the fabric of his dreams. 
All of that day he wrote, 
in the hours when he felt 
best. He filled page after 
he tablets which he carried in his 
g feverishly and with great haste, 
nly by the fear that he would not 
finish the message which he had for 
of that other world a thousand 
Three times during the morning 
in and brought him the cooked 
biscuit which she had made for 
flour and meal. And each time he 
a man with the other men, Oachi. 
a woman if I ate.” 
rd time Oachi knelt close down at 
nd when he refused the food again 
a strange light into her eyes, and 
If you starve —I starve!” 
the first revelation to him. He put 
ids. They touched her face. Some 
rit in him earried him across all 
that moment, thrilling, strange, he 
nd soul of the First People. In an 
had drifted back a thousand years, 
memory of cities, of clubs, of all 
vith civilization. A wild, half sav- 
filled him. One of his hands 
her shining hair, and suddenly their 
‘lose to each other, and he knew that 
ment love had come to him from the 
glory itself. 
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llowed — black days filled with the 
rrors of the storm. And yet they 
of a strange contentment which 
| never felt before. Oachi and her 
with him a great deal in the tepee 
had given up to him. On the 
Roseoe noticed that Oachi’s little 
bruised and red, and he found that 
daughter had gone out to dig down 
and snow with the other women 
The camp lived entirely on roots 
| flag and moose-rocts, ground up 
d in a batter. On this same day, 
afternoon, there came a low wail- 
from one of the tepees, a moaning 
pitched itself to the key of the 
| it seemed to be a part of it. A 
died, and the mother was mourning. 
ht another of the camp huntsmen 
return at dusk. 
t day Roscoe was able to move about 
pee without pain. Oachi and her 
with him when, for the first time, 
1is comb and military brushes and 
ming his touseled hair. Odachi 
m, and suddenly, seeing the won- 
sure in her eyes, he held out the 
her. “ You may have them, Oachi,” 
d the girl accepted them with a soft 
delight. To his amazement she 
braiding her hair immediately, and 
tood up before him, hidden to her 
her wonderful wealth of shining 
d Roseoe Cummins thought in this 
it he had never seen a woman more 
than the half Cree girl. When they 
he still saw her, and the vision 
im. They came in again at night, 
fire was sending red. and yellow lights 
wn the tepee walls, and the more he 
Oachi the stronger there grew within 
thing that seemed to gnaw and gripe 
| sort of pain. Oachi was beautiful. 
never seen hair like her hair. He had 
re seen eyes more beautiful. He had 
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Then did Roscoe learn the depths of sorrow hidden behind the splendid strength of the starving man 


never heard a voice so low and sweet and filled 
with bird-like ripples of music. She was beau- 
tiful, and yet with her beauty there was a 
primitiveness, a gentle savagery, an age-old 
story written in the fine lines of her face which 
made him uneasy with the thought of a thing 
that was almost tragedy. Oachi loved him. 
He could see that love in her eyes, in her move- 
ment; he could feel it in her presence, and the 
sweet’ song of it trembled in her voice when 
she spoke to him: Ordinarily a white man 
would have accepted this love; he would have 
rejoiced in it, and would have played with it 
for a time, as they have done with the loves of 
the women of Oachi’s people since the begin- 
ning of white man’s time. But Roscoe Cum- 
mins was of a different type. He was a man 
of ideals, and in Oachi’s love he saw his ideal 
of love, set apart from him by illimitable 
voids. This night, in the firelit tepee, there 
eame to him like a painful stab the truth of 
Ransom’s words. He had been born some 
thousands of years too late. He saw in Oachi 
love and life as they might have been for him; 
but beyond them he also saw, like a grim and 
threatening hand, a vision of cities, of toiling 
millions, of a great work just begun — a vision 
of life as it was intended that he should live 
life; and to shut it out from him he bowed 
his head in his two hands, overwhelmed by a 
new grief. 

The chief sat with his face to the fire, smok- 
ing silently, and Oachi came to Roscoe’s side, 
and touched his hands timidly, like a little 
child. She seemed to him wondrously like a 
child when he lifted his head and looked down 
into her face. She smiled at him, questioning 
him, and he smiled his answer back, yet nei- 
ther broke the silence with words. He heard 
only the soft little note in Oachi’s throat that 
filled him with such an exquisite sensation, 
and he wondered what music would be if it 
could find expression through a voice like 
hers. 

“QOachi,” he asked softly, “why do you 
never sing?” 

The girl looked at him in silence for a mo- 
ment. 


“We starve,” she said. She swept her hand 
toward the door of the tepee. ‘“‘ We starve — 
die — there is no song.” 

He put his hand under her chin and lifted 
her face to him, as he might have done with 
a little child. 

“T wish you would sing, Oachi,” he said. 

For a moment the girl’s dark eyes glowed 
up at him. Then she drew back softly, and 
seated herself before the fire, with her back 
turned toward him, close beside her father. A 
strange quiet filled the tepee. Over their 
heads the wailing storm seemed to die for a 
moment; and then something rose in its place, 
so low and gentle at first that it seemed like 
a whisper, but growing in sweetness and vol- 
ume until Roscoe Cummins sat erect, his eyes 
flashing, his hands clenched, looking at Oachi. 
The storm rose, and with it the song — a song 
that reached down into his soul, stirring him 
now with its gladness, now with a half savage 
pain; but always with a sweetness that en- 
gulfed for him all other things, until he was 
listening only to the voice. And then silence 
came again within the tepee. Over the moun- 
tain the wind burst more fiercely. The chief 
sat motionless. In Oachi’s hair the firelight 
glistened with a dull radiance. There was 
quiet, and yet Roscoe still heard the voice. He 
knew that he would always hear it, that it 
would never die. 

Not until long afterward did he know that 
Oachi had sung to him the great love song of 
the Crees. 





That night and the next day, and the ter- 
rible night and day that followed, Roscoe 
fought with himself. He won — when alone 
—and lost when Oachi was with him. In 
some way she knew intuitively that he loved to 
see her with her splendid hair down, and she 
would sit at his feet and brush it, while he 
tried to hide his admiration and smother the 
passion which sprang up in his breast when 
she was near. He knew, in these moments, 
that it was too late to kill the thing that was 
born in him — the craving of his heart and his 
soul for this girl of the First People, who had 
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laid her life at his feet; and who was removed 
from him by barriers which he could ‘never 
pass. On the afternoon of his seventh day in 
camp an Indian hunter ran in from the forest 
nearly crazed with joy. He had ventured far- 
ther away than the others, and had found a 
moose-yard. He had killed two of the animals. 
The days of famine were over. Oachi brought 
the first news in to Roscoe Her face was ra- 
diant with joy, her eyes burned like stars, and 
in her excitement she stretched out her arms 
to him as she cried out the wonderful news. 
Roscoe took her two hands. 

“Ts it true, Oachi?” he asked. 
surely killed meat?” 

“ Yes — yes — yes,’ 
killed meat — much meat 

She stopped at the strange, hard look in 
Roscoe’s eyes. He was looking over her head. 
If he had looked down, into the glory and love 
of her eyes, he would have swept her close in 
his arms, and the last fight would have been 
over then and there. Oachi went out, wonder- 
ing at the coldness with which he had received 
the word of their deliverance, and little guess- 
ing that in that moment he had fought the 
greatest battle of his life. Each day after this 
called him back to the fight. His two broken 
ribs healed slowly. The storm passed. The 
sun followed it, and the March winds began 
bringing up warmth from the South. Days 
grew into weeks, and the snow was growing 
soft underfoot before he dared venture forth 
short distances from the camp alone. “He tried 


“ They have 


? she cried. “ They have 


” 





often to make Oachi understand, but he al-° 


ways stopped short of what he meant to say; 
his hand would steal to her beautiful hair, and 
in Oachi’s throat would sound the inimitable 
little note of happiness. Each day he was 
more and more handicapped. For in the joy 
of her great love Oachi became more beautiful, 
and her voice still sweeter. By the time the 
snows began running down from the moun- 
.‘tains and the poplar buds began to swell she 
was telling him the most sacred of all sacred 
things, and one day she told him of the won- 
derful world far to the west, painted by the 
glow of the setting sun, wherein lay the Valley 
of Silent Men. 

“And that is Heaven—your Heaven,” 
breathed Roscoe. He was almost well now, 
but he was sitting on the edge of his bunk, and 
Oachi knelt in the old place upon the deer skin 
at his feet. As he spoke he stroked her hair. 
“Tell me,” he said, “what sort of a place it 
is, Oachi.” 

“Tt is beautiful,” spoke Oachi ‘softly. 
“Long, long ago the Great God came down 
among us and lived for a time; and He came 
at a time like that which has just passed, and 
He saw sufiering, and hunger, and death. And 
when He saw what Life was E-e made for us 
another world, and told us that it should be 
called the Valley of Silent Men; and that 
when we died we would go to this place, and 
that at last — when all of our race were gone 
— He would cause the earth to roll three times, 
and in the Valley of Silent Men all would 
awaken into life which would never know 
death, or sorrow, or pain again. And He says 
that those who love will awaken there —hand 
in hand.” 

“Tt is beautiful,” said Roseoe. He felt him- 
self trembling. Oachi’s breath was against his 
hand. It was his last fight. He half reached 
out, as if to clasp her to him; but beyond her 
he still saw the other thing — the other world. 
He rose to his feet, not daring to look at her 
now. He loved her—too much to sacrifice 
her. And it would be a sacrifice. He tried to 
speak firmly. 

“QOachi,” he said, “I am nearly well 
enough to travel now.. I have spent pleasant 
weeks with you, weeks which I shall never for- 
get. But it is time for me to go back to my 
people. They are expecting me. They are 
waiting for me, and wondering at my absence. 
I am as you would be, if you were down there 
in a great city. So I must go. I must go 
tomorrow, or the next day, or soon after. 
Oachi = 

He still looked where he could not see her 
face. But he heard her move. He knew that 
slowly she was drawing away. 

“ Oachi = 














. turned toward her. 


She was near the door now, and his eyes 
She was looking back, her 
slender shoulders bent over, her glorious hair 
rippling to her knees, as she had left it undone 
for him. In her eyes was love such as falls 
from the heavens. But her face was as white 
as a mask. 

“Oachi! ” 

With a cry Roscoe reached out his arms. 
But Oachi was gone. At last the Cree girl 
understood. 


Three days later there came in the passing 
of a single day and night the splendor of 
northern spring. The sun rose warm and 
golden. From the sides of the mountains and 
in the valleys water poured forth in rippling, 
singing floods. The red bakneesh glowed on 
bared rocks. Moose-birds, and jays, and 
wood-thrushes flitted about the camp, and the 
air was filled with the fragrant smells of new 
life bursting from earth, and tree and shrub. 
On this morning of the third day Roscoe 
strode forth from his tepee, with his pack 
upon his back. An Indian guide waited for 
him outside. He had- smoked his last pipe 


with the chief; and now he went from tepee . 


to tepee, in the fashion of the Crees, and drew 
a single puff from the pipe’ of each master, 
until there was but one tepee left, and in 
that was Oachi. With a white face he rubbed 
his hand over the deer-flap, and waited. 
Slowly it was drawn back, and Oachi came 
out. He had not seen her since the night 


he had driven her from him, and he had 
, 


25 


planned to say things in this last moment 
which he might have said then. But words 
stumbled on his lips. Oachi was changed. 
She seemed taller. Her beautiful eyes looked 
at him clearly and proudly. For the first 
time she was to him Oachi, the “Sun Child,” 
a Princess of the First People — the daughter 
of a Cree chief. He held out his hand, and 
the hand which Oachi gave to him was cold 
and lifeless. She smiled when he ‘told her 
that he had come to say good-by, and when 
she spoke to him her voice was as clear as the 
stream singing through the cafion. His own ° 
voice trembled. In spite of his mightiest 
effort a tightening fist seemed choking him. 

“T am coming back — some day,” he man- 
aged. 

Oachi smiled, with the glory of the morn- 
ing sun in her eyes and hair. She turned, 
still smiling, and pointed far to the west: 

“And some day—the Valley of Silent 
Men will awaken,” she said, and reentered her 
father’s tepee. 

Out ‘of the camp staggered Roscoe Cum- 
mins behind his Indian guide, a blinding heat 
in his eyes. Once or twice a gulping sob 
rose in his throat, and he clutched hard at 
his heart to beat himself into submission ‘to 
the great law of life as it had been made 
for him. An hour later the two came to a 
stream, where there was a canoe. Because of 
rapids and the fierceness of the spring floods, 
portages were many, and progress slow dur- 
ing the whole of that day. They had made 

Continued on page 75 
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MAKING A VACATION PAY 


By OrIson SWETT 


=_ HEN someone asked Presi- 
dent Roosevelt what par- 
ticular thing he was going 
to do at Oyster Bay in the 
summer, he said he was 
going to play just as hard 
as he could. 

Our great Ex-President 
entercd into his fun in the 
ume strenuous fashion which he carried into 

atters of state; and this is one reason why 

e did not suecumb under the tremendous 
tress and strain of his great burden. One’s 
ibility to enter heartily, with whole soul and 

ly, into the thing at hand, and then to drop 

vhen through with it, is one of the great 
rets of one’s ability to carry great burdens 
thout breaking down. Therein lies the su- 
eme value of a vacation. 

‘he man who went away on his vacation 

d, vacillating, nervous and eaptious, the 

who used to go to pieces over little 

ngs, comes back centered, poised, a safer, 

ner business man, with sounder judgment 

d greater initiative. Positiveness and crea- 

ness are increased by a good vacation, and 

1an should return feeling equal to any 

ergency, with a lot of dare and courage in 

his nature, which were absent before. Can 

pay better than an investment in 

fresh brains, in strong, vigorous health, in in- 
‘eased vitality ? 

What a miracle of change is wrought in 
ir great city population between the months 
and October! Pale, emaciated, nerv- 

care-worn, excitable, fractious, touchy 
and women are transformed as if by 
Sun-browned cheeks replace faded 

s; dull, tired eyes regain their luster, and 
steps are quickened into vigorous 
nes. The tight-drawn lines of anxiety and 

scouragement are ironed out, and a hopeful, 
ioyant expression takes their place. 

Many men of great natural ability go 
hrough life doing mediocre work most of the 
because they never learn the secret of 

creating, refreshing, renewing themselves. 

ere are multitudes of people whose work 
uld improve immensely if they could only 
earn how to renew, re-create themselves. The 
ty and power of all the mental faculties 
end upon it. Héw quickly our courage, 
jusiasm, hope, faith, self-confidence, the 
lity to stick begin to weaken the moment 
brain fags! One single hour of intense 
eentrated effort is worth more than days 
f trying to force the brain, in second-class 
ition, to do first-class work. 

Most men underestimate the tremendous 
nportance of mental freshness and vigor. 
Good thinking ean only come from a clear 
brain, and a clear brain is dependent upon 
blood; and only good food, plenty of 
eep, lots of play, good, healthful recreation 

the open air, ard mental harmony, can 
ike fresh blood. 

[t is force, vigor,. robustness, spontaneity, 
that count in one’s ‘creative work. If these 

ialities are absent, the product must be in- 

r. No great work can be accomplished 
by an overworked or fagged brain. Many 
work hard so many heurs during the 
week that they do. not have sufficient rest or 
recreation on Sunday to get rid of the brain 
the broken down tissues, from the week’s 

vol You may be sure that when your head 
eels thick and dull and you have great 
lificulty in concentrating your mind, there 
re enemies of your efficiency in your blood 
the way of poisons, worn-out dead cells 
that you must get rid of. Much of this can 
be done by thinking, by mental chemistry, if 
know how to do it, but nothing will take 

the place of that refreshment and self-renewal 
which come from plenty of outdoor exercise, 
leep and recreation. Forced recreation, exer- 
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cise taken for the sake of health, amount to 
very little. The right mental attitude has 
everything to do with affecting what is de- 
sired, 

Men who have never learned to play heart- 
ily and have spent their lives strenuously in 
a business or profession have a very hard time 
to learn to occupy the mind in an enjoyable 
way while not at work. Many business men 
seem to think that absolute rest, inactivity, is 
the kind of vacation they need, but this is 
often the hardest and most unprofitable kind 
of work. 

I know a man who takes his vacation just 
as people take a disagreeable medicine, not 
because he wants to, but because he thinks he 
needs it, beeause he is forced to. His vaca- 
tion is a bore to him because he never has 
taken time from his strenuous life to learn 
how to play or how to enjoy himself. He can 
not play golf, tennis, or croquet, or even 
cards. He knows nothing of any game. He 
does not enjoy books. Society bores him. 





THE BEST INVESTMENT THAT 
MANY MEN MAKE during the year is 
represented by the expense of their vaca- 
tion. They are paying out money and 
earning nothing, but they are putting 
themselves in superb condition for great 
business on their return. They are cver- 
hauling their physical and mental ma- 


polishing the delicate bearings and put- 
ting them in a condition to run smoothly 
and noiselessly for the balance of the 


year. | 

There is no investment which pays | 
such great dividends as keeping one’s | 
| physical condition up to the highest 


standard—upon this hangs all our suc- 
cess and happiness. 

The right kind of a vacation multiplies 
the power and effectiveness of all the fac- 
ulttes; it increases courage, confidence, 
self-respect; in fact every success and 
happiness faculty. Could there be a bet- 
ter investment? 
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I have seen men and women on their vaca- 
tions who fussed and fretted and fumed and 
worried so much that they neutralized all the 
good effects of their outing. 

To get the most good out of your vacation 
you must give yourself to it with your whole 
heart. You must not hear the hum of your 
factory, you must not carry with you the 
burdens and perplexities which have pinned 
you down and robbed you of your comfort, 
which have wearied and annoyed you for so 
many months. If you do, you will return the 
same wearied, fretting, unhappy mortal that 
you were when you went away. 


We Ought Not to Need Vacations 


‘Every day ought to be a holiday. It is cll 
wrong to look upon life as drudgery, as a 
hardship. It should be a perpetual joy. There 
ought to be recreation in every hour’s work; 
a buoyancy and a love for it which would kill 
all sense of drudgery, but unfortunately we 
have not yet reached that ideal state and until 
we do we need vacations. 

Most Americans are afraid to let themselves 
out completely in their play. There is a sort 


of restraint and fear that they may be going 
too far, or that it would not be dignified for a 
man to act like a boy. This restraint keeps 
many people from getting the best out of 
their vacation. 

Many people dress too much when on their 
They feel too restrained, too dig- 


vacation. 


nified; they do not get the proper freedom. 
The result is that they come back from their, 
dressed-up vacations at fashionable resorts 
almost as tired as they went. When seeking 
health and recreation, one ought to let go 
everything which restricts and cramps, so that 
there will be no strain or tensity anywhere in 
one’s nature. 

Just cut yourself off from everything be- 
hind you and feel that you are a free man; 
feel the same abandon and buoyancy that the 
young animals feel when skipping and gam- 
bolling over the farm, or that children feel in 
their play. But if you drag with you all your 
cares and anxieties, the things that have wor- 
ried and harassed and embarrassed you, your 
vacation will do you very little good. 

People who work all the time become as 
dry, and parched and dreary as a desert with- 
out rain. 

Do not think, my friend, that because you 
are hustling every minute, because you “ keep 
everlastingly at it,” you are accomplishing the 
maximum of your capability. Your little 
trips in the country, the time you spend tak- 


‘ing a friend out sailing, may really count for 


much more in your great life work than the 
same time spent grinding in your office or 
factory. 

One of the best vacation investments is the 
increasing of one’s acquaintances, the making 
of new friends. Sometimes the best things 
that have come to us have resulted from ac- 
quaintances formed on our travels and vaca- 
tions. Get rid of this idea that is ingrained 
in most of us that when we are not everlast- 
ingly grinding away at our work, we are 
wasting time or opportunity. Even from a 
monetary standpoint a man often makes more 
as the result of his vacation, increasing his 
power, his efficiency, than he ever does during 
the same time in his office or factory. 


No Musts in a Vacation 


I know people whose idea of a vacation is 
an opportunity to write a book, paint a pic- 
ture, or to do something which they have not 
had time or opportunity to do before. A va- 
cation for a hard worker ought to mean free- 
dom from all “ musts.” Many people are such 
victims of the imperious “ must,” they have 
such a conviction that they must do this, that 
they must do that, that when they do have a 
little leisure they can not enjoy it. Such a 
vacation is not holidaying at all. It is merely 
shifting one’s work. 

To get the most out of your vacation, keep 
the “must” out of your play. Just go out 
to have a jolly good time, to play, to frolic; 
be a boy again, forget your vecation, forget 
the past, be free. 

The most important investment you can 
ever make will be that of developing and cul- 
tivating, what will give you interest, occupa- 
tion, and happiness in your declining years. 
Remember that if your whole life is spent in 
a rut, if all your energies are devoted to your 
little specialty and you gradually lose your 
interest. in everything else, when you are 
finally forced out of that rut ty age’ or ill 
health you will have nothing to fall back upen 
for satisfaction or enjoyment. 

I know a multi-millionaire who with all his 
wealth is absolutely incapable of real enjoy- 
ment, because he can not slow down, he ca: 
not shut off steam from his mental machinery 
after he gets through producing. He gives 
one the impression that he is always keyed 
up to the highest tension. He makes one feel 
that there is nothing worth while outside of 
business; that it is the chief object and aim 
of life. 

He has never had time to read, never culti- 
vated a taste for art or music or literature, 

[Continued on page 61] 
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At the entrance to the Great Slave Lake about the shores of which: many startling discoveries are being made 


World Hunters of the North 


The Royal Northwest Mounted Police and their Heroic Work of Exploring and Patrolling a 
Territory One-third as Large as Europe 


queneenmenmee CCREADY is sick with a 


| @ strange ‘sickness, and I am 
u 5 afraid he is going mad. 
d M ia It’s the loneliness. We 
a bi ’ : ’ 

} haven’t seen a white man’s 
3 @ face for months, and a 
Af q white woman — not since 
a : f@ the earth began.” 
OS:Gne._ cD eee-eas 


From Herschel, sixteen 
hundred miles straight north of civilization 
—from the end of the earth itself, and the 
last outpost of the law, these. words. came 
down one day by Eskimo runner, dog-team, 
and Mackenzie River boat from a young half 
Seotchman named Edward Silkes. It took 
the letter thirteen weeks to reach a mail train, 
and before a Government official had put his 
stamp upon it “something had broke” in 
McCready’s head, and he was mad. But be- 
fore it happened — by a matter of a half a 
dozen days or so— Fate played one of its 
grewsome jokes, and laid Silkes, the writer of 
the letter, under one of the twenty-one rough 
wooden crosses which mark the graves of 
twenty-one men up where the law reaches 
farthest North. 

It is not often that a message like this comes 
down into the big, smoky world of cities and 
hustling millions to call attention to what 
Kipling designated as “the most splendid or- 
ganization of nation-builders on earth ” — the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police, Canada’s 
vanguard of civilization. Such messages die 
on the way down, or are locked up at head- 
quarters, as the secrets of tragedy and ro- 
mance of the great Hudson Bay Company 
have been locked up for centuries. And the 
world goes on with little knowledge of the 
history-making work of the six hundred and 
forty-nine men whom Lord Strathcona’ re- 
cently referred to as the “ bravest and most 
fearless men ever trained under arms.” 


The Unsung Heroes of the North 


While the world has been thrilled by the 
exploits of Pearys and Cooks and Shackletons, 
men who have set forth in well-supplied ships 
to reveal the mysteries of worthless. terra. in- 
cognitas, there has been going on in the far 
North, quietly and without fanfare of trum- 
pets, and amid hardships and perils which 
few polar explorers encounter, a work that 
within two years has entirely changed the 
map of the northern quarter of the continent. 
And this work has been carried on by unsung 
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heroes like McCready, who went mad, and 
Silkes, who died — and by others like the man 
who wrote down from the desolate Arctic 
plain—the Great Barrens—and said, “I 
beg to report that our journey to Aberdeen 
Lake was filled with great danger and mis- 
fortune. We were storm-bound frequently, 
and the temperature fell to sixty. LeBarge 
died at Baker Island. Seott and I pulled in 
with only two dogs, living on bark and roots 
for the last hundred miles. It is unfortunate 
that three of my fingers were frozen, and have 
been amputated.” 

The italics are the writer’s. Compare the 
brevity and the modesty of this report — the 
telling in half a dozen lines of a story whose 
tragedy might fill a book, with the lurid 
and adjective-strewn accounts of the “ swift 
dashes” made by Peary and Cook, and one 
knows the metal of which the six hundred 
and forty-nine men and officers of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police is made. 

One day four men got off a train at Regina. 
There was no crowd to meet them, no band 
to walk behind, not even earriages for ‘them 
to ride in. They were Inspector E. A., Pelle- 
tier, Corporal Joyce, and Constables Walker 
and Conway. When they went to the Com- 
missioner’s office they attracted no particular 
attention. It was there that one of them hap- 
pened to pick up a magazine in which there 
was a lurid description of a “ desperate hun- 
dred-mile dash over polar ice” by an Arctic 
explorer. Those four men smiled. They had 
just completed the longest patrol on record — 
3,347 miles through the wildest and most 
desolate regions of the far North, a great part 
of which had never before been traversed by 
the foot of a white man —and they received 
not even a two-column head in a newspaper! 


_ But something better came to them —the 


thanks of. the Prime Minister, and when the 
next map is issued from Ottawa, these men 
may point out certain things which have 
never appeared before, and say, “ We discov- 
ered that—and that—and that—” But 
the world will never know. 

To-day the little that the world at large 
knows of the life and actual work of this 
most remarkable of all police organizations 
has been seen chiefly from car windows and 
in western Canadian towns. With headquar- 
ters at Regina, the Royal Mounted has been 
the very back-bone of strength in the building 
up of the new nation in the west. They have 
gone ahead of the settlers, they have gone 





ahead of the railroads, they have made the 
uniform of the Royal Mounted respected and 
feared in a territory that reaches a thousand 
miles east and west and eighteen hundred 
miles north and south. Only six hundred 
and forty-nine strong, they have done the 
work of an army. A eattle thief two hun- 
dred miles away from the nearest officer fears 
the law as acutely as the American lawbreaker 
who works in the very presence of the police. 

“Tlere is a white man who is selling liquor 
to the Indians,” said the .Inspector at Fort 
Macpherson to one of his men. “ He’s down 
on the Indian Hare River, three hundred miles 
from here. Go and get him.” The officer 
went. He traveled eight hundred miles for 
his man, and he got him. The assignment 
was no more unusual to this dollar-a-day hero 
of the Royal Mounted than it would be for a 
city officer in the States to be detailed to 
arrest a man in the next county. 


Policing a Vast Territory 


Last year these six hundred and forty-nine 
men made 10,489 arrests, and convictions re- 
sulted in 9,042 cases. Their wonderful work 
can be hardly appreciated until one stops to 
realize that this entire force which patrols a 
country one-third as large as the whole of 
Europe is no larger than the police force of 
a city like Buffalo, Detroit, or Cleveland! 
The Athabasca and Mackenzie River district, 
for instance, is patrolled by three officers and 
twenty-five men, and this district comprises 
620,000 square miles, slightly less than a 
twelfth part of the North American continent, 
and about a fifth of the whole of Canada. 
And yet no lawbreaker is safe in the whole 
of this vast country, for once set upon a trail, 
a man-hunter of the Royal Mounted is @ 
veritable Nemesis. 

If a murder is committed in an American 
city the whole police and detective force of 
that city, perhaps numbering hundreds of 
men, is put into action; if a similar crime is 
committed in the Mackenzie River district, 
for instance, one man is detailed to bring in 
the murderer. And in nine eases out of ten 
he does it.. He is absolutely fearless in the 
face of odds, for only men of indomitable 
courage are retained in the service. From six 
months to a year is the time allotted for a 
“rookie,” or new recruit, to prove himself. 
After that first year he either becomes a “ re- 
liable ” of the Royal Mounted or a “ discard.” 
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he Mounted Police are Frequently Mounted on Dog-sledges and Snow-shoes 


month of his service a young, 
cornered three des- 
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them almost dead of his 
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remarkable exploit has ever got beyond Gov- 
ernment records, map-makers, and scientific 
departments. Setting out into the wild spaces 
without guides, dependent only upon them- 
selves, and carrying supplies for many months 
in their packs and their two small canoes, 
these four men traveled over eighteen hundred 
miles of territory never before visited by a 
white man. 

On the twenty-third day of July, Pelletier 
and his companions branched off into the un- 
known Dog Rib country adjoining Artillery 
Lake and discovered what is probably the 
greatest sportsmen’s paradise on earth, and 
incidentally cleared up a mystery that has 
for a number of years been puzzling even the 
great Hudson Bay Company itself. Only a 
few years ago immense caribou herds roamed 
over the vast barren plains of the North, but 
since 1905 they have been rapidly disappear- 
ing, and as a consequence the last five years 
have been largely years of starvation and 
death among the Indians. It is estimated 
that fifteen hundred of the pathetically small 
population of the North have died within that 
time. 

Pelletier and his men cleared up the mys- 
tery of the disappearing caribou. They had 
swung westward and northward into unknown 
regions. Over hundreds of square miles the 
country was alive with them. They were in 
sight from morning until night in herds of 
hundreds and thousands. On the morning of 
the twenty-third of July the explorers saw a 
herd which numbered from thirty to fifty 
thousand head, and a Dog Rib Indian told 
them that this was nol the main herd, but 
that the larger body was still farther to the 
north. On the twenty-seventh they struck 
this herd, which must have numbered close to 
one hundred thousand. 





SUCCESS 


“T would not have believed there were go 
many caribou in the whole of the North,” 
wrote Pelletier to the Commissioner, “ unless 
I had seen them myself.” For hours at a 
time the party was held up by vast herds 
swimming across the rivers and lakes ahead 
of them. At times they were in sight as far 
as the eyes could see, and were so tame that 
they would scarcely move out of the way of 
the canoes when in the water. 

This expedition added tremendously to the 
little that was then known of the great al- 
most uninhabited territory between the north 
end of Great Slave Lake and Hudson Bay. 
In traversing a territory seven times as large 
as the state of Ohio they found a native popu- 
lation not exceeding five hundred souls. Time 
and again they wandered through unknown 
waterways, and once were so completely lost 
in a great network of large lakes that they 
might never have found their way out had 
Pelletier not hit upon the idea of following 
the course of the sea-gulls. 


English-speaking Eskimos nee. the 
Circle 


On the morning of August fourteenth, in 
the heart of the unexplored country along 
3everly Lake, occurred an incident which 
goes to prove that even the most sensational 
happenings of a modern novel are not beyond 
the bounds of reason. On this morning the 
little exploring party came suddenly upon an 
Eskimo village five hundred miles from Are- 
tie water, and six hundred miles from Hudson 
Bay. As Pelletier and his companions ap- 
proached the shore the Eskimo men, women, 
and children ran down to meet them, and 
Walker called out “ Chimo! Chimo!” which 
is the usual form of greeting when meeting 
these people. P 

They were much surprised by hearing a 
“Good morning! ” in answer, and Walker ex- 
pressed his astonishment by exclaiming “ Holy 
smoke!” to which the native who had spoken 
replied very fervently, “ Yes, we will smoke.” 
The mystery was soon cleared up. Years be- 
fore, a man ealled “ Lucky ” Moore had aec- 
companied Hanbury on his long voyage to the 
Arctic coast. He disappeared, and it was 
thought that he was dead. In place of this, 
however, Lucky Moore had made himself a 
chief of the Eskimos, who called him Ameryah, 
and had gradually induced his tribe to come 
down farther and farther inland. Lucky 
Moore had made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with this unknown country, and 
told Pelletier that in a distance of five hun- 
dred miles east and west there was only one 
other camp besides his own. The explorers 
found this camp at the foot of Baker Lake. 
In a territory comprising fifty thousand square 
miles there were not one hundred people! 

Winter came upon this heroic little party 
at the northern end of Hudson Bay. They 
made their own clothing of skins. Once they 
were wrecked with the temperature forty de- 
grees below zero, lost all of their possessions, 
and were discovered by natives just in time 
to save them from perishing. In the long 
journey down to Churchill they were without 
fuel for forty-three days, ate their caribou 
meat raw, and only now and then could scrape 
up enough moss to boil tea with. They 
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Royal Mounted Police and Indian Scouts at MacLeod 


reached Winnipeg on the 19th of March and 
arrived at Regina on the twenty-first. As I 
have said, there were no bands to meet them. 
They are all back in the regular service now. 


Two New Lakes Comparable to Ontario 


Not long ago a new lake was discovered in 
Africa. It was not very large, but it called 
for a good deal of newspaper space, and Eng- 
lish papers devoted pages to its discoverers 
and the people they found living in its vicin- 
ity. In the North country there have been 
made within the last two years discoveries of 
tremendous importance that have scarcely 
got into print. It is almost inconceivable to 
believe that two new lakes, almost as large as 
Lake Ontario, and a range of mountains two 
hundred miles long could be “ discovered ” 
within a few hundred miles of American 
cities without creating at least a small sort 
of a sensation. Yet this is just what hap- 
pened. 

In February of last year, Sergeant MacLeod, 
of the Royal Mounted, was detailed to under- 
take a hazardous patrol into the unknown 
country northeast of Fort Vermillion. The 
result of his weeks of hardship and peril was 
the discovery of a lake larger than Lesser 
Slave Lake, along which the few Indians had 
never before been visited by a white man. It 
is probable that the Government will reward 
MacLeod by naming the lake in his honor. 
From the most authoritative sources the 
writer is assured that, outside of those asso- 
ciated with the reports recently submitted to 
the Canadian Government, not only is Mac- 
Leod’s discovery totally unknown, but also 
the still more important discoveries of Ser- 
geant A. H. L. Mellor and Constable Johnson 
in their exploratory patrol of the country 
south of the Great Slave Lake in August and 
September of 1910. 

For the last three years the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has been devoting a good deal of 
attention to the locating of the buffalo herds 
of the far North. This work has been done 
entirely through the Royal Mounted, and 
Mellor and Johnson were detailed to pene- 
trate deep into a country which was an abso- 
lute terra incognita, inasmuch as it had never 
been visited by a white man. All knowledge 
of what lies to the south and east of Great 
Slave Lake ceases at the mouth of the Buffalo 
River, and on the latest government maps 
the country for seven hundred miles east and 
west and two hundred miles north and south 
is a white blank. 

At the mouth of the Buffalo, Mellor and 
Johnson tried to induce Indians to accompany 
them, but the most intrepid of their hunters 
refused to go. They painted the dangers and 
hardships of this unknown country in most 
appalling terms, saying that nothing lived in 
it but strange and powerful spirits, that it 
vas a country “burning up” and filled with 
deadly poisons. 

On the 8th of August the two explorers 


started up the river alone, and from that mo- 
ment were regarded as lost by the natives. 
When they camped at the end of the first day’s 
journey, strange and sickening odors came to 
them on the winds. The next day the odors 
became almost unbearable, and by noon their 
canoe entered the edge of what is probably 
one of the most remarkable regions on the 
continent. It was literally a “world of sul- 
phur.” The swamps, the streams, and endless 
muskegs reeked with it, and though the coun- 
try was well-timbered and bore berries in 
profusion, not a sign of wild life could be 
seen. 

Undaunted by their personal discomfort, 
Mellor and his companion pushed on, and 
forty-five miles from the mouth of the Buf- 
falo came upon a very large tributary flowing 
into the main stream from the south. In 
places this stream was a mile in width, and 
ended in a lake which opened up like a great 
sea, across’ which their vision could not travel. 
After days of exploration the two men judged 
the lake to be from thirty to forty miles in 
width and from eighty to one hundred miles 
in length. 

On a particularly clear day Mellor and 
Johnson were looking to the south and west 
from a height of land when they very dis- 
tinctly made out a range of mountains run- 
ning almost to the southernmost shore of the 
lake. Penetrating toward these mountains 
they came upon a number of natives who lived 
far to the south, and who were prospecting 
for game close up to the “ Burning Lands.” 
The Indians stated that the mountains ran 
“many days’ journey ” to the south, and that 
the river which they had found was known 
as “the river where once lived the strong men 
who were not afraid of the rapids.” 

Mellor and Johnson went only to the edge 
of the mountains, gathering data sufficient to 
show that the Caribou Mountains, instead of 
terminating seventy miles from the Peace 
River, extend close up to the southern shore 
of Great Slave Lake. 


New Map Making Follows Trip 


Had it not been for an almost accidental 
foresight on Mellor’s part the two would never 
have returned from their romantic and peril- 
ous journey. In a swift rapid in the heart of 
the sulphur country, where they were com- 
pletely hemmed in for hundreds of square 
miles by small lakes and streams and impene- 
trable swamps, their canoe was wrecked upon 
a rock and all their supplies lost. By a 
strange and fortunate chance the explorers 
had cached. a small part of their supplies 
within ten miles of where this accident oc- 
curred. Practically rebuilding their canoe, 
they reached this cache in an exhausted con- 
dition, and from there resumed their. journey 
through a country barren of food and life 
down to the Great Slave. 

This patrol has put another big map-making 
job in the hands of the government, and in 


the not distant future a scientific expedition 
will set out to follow up the discoveries of 
Mellor and Johnson. 

A little over a year ago one of the highest 
officials of the Hudson Bay Company said, 
“It is impossible to say what we may not 
find in the great unknown regions of Canada. 
The Hudson Bay Company has been in the 
country for two and a half centuries, and yet 
in the face of this fact a large part of the 
northern part of the continent is absolutely 
unknown to the white race.” 


Big Herds of Buffalo near Caribou 


Mountains 


Even since then lakes, mountains, and riv- 
ers whose existence were never before known 
have been discovered, and it is planned that 
during the next two years the work of the 
Royal Northwest Mounted will be prosecuted 
with greater vigor than ever. There are many 
who believe that, in place of being nearly 
extinct, there is a country somewhere in the 
terra incognita of the North where vast herds 
of buffalo still roam. Since 1908 half a dozen 
expeditions have been sent out by the Royal 
Mounted to search for buffalo. 

A few years ago it was believed that only 
a few solitary head still existed. Since then 
many herds have been discovered. In March 
and April of 1909 a patrol northwest of 
Smith’s Landing diseovered several herds, the 
largest of which numbered seventy-five head. 
At the same time a patrol was sent into the 
country to the southeast, and reported two 
hundred buffalo. Both expeditions found the 
whole country through which they passed, and 
which was heavily covered with timber and 


brush, literally cut up with buffalo trails 
and infested by hundreds of wolves. In the 


autumn of last year Corporal Bates found 
two hundred buffalo in one herd, and one 
hundred in another, near the Caribou Moun- 
tains, and came upon other herds numbering 
from ten to twenty head. All of these expe- 
ditions have strengthened the conviction that 
large herds still exist in the unexplored coun- 
try south of Great Slave Lake, and also in 
the vast “plain” country between the Great 
Slave and the Great Bear. 

It was once suggested to me by the Com- 
missioner of the Hudson Bay Compzny that 
if the “ diary of events” which has been kept 
at each post for hundreds of years could be 
put into print the result would be a library 
of romance and adventure which would be of 
greater interest than the most absorbing fic- 
tion. For not only would it be romance, ad- 
venture, and tragedy, but also fact. And this 
can also be said of the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police, and particularly of those de- 
tailed,.to service in the North. 

Their adventures—curious, tragic, and ro- 
mantic—would fill volumes each year. Not 
until one has personally visited the lonely 
“barrack ” of a detachment like that at Her- 
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Police at the Regina Headquarters 
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police archives as “the regrettable incident 
of the sleeping sealer.” 

One day several years ago a white man 
was crawling along the wild shore near Her- 
schel Island to get a shot at a seal. He got 
a fine shot—but when he went to secure his 
game he found that he had killed an Eskimo 
hunter who had fallen asleep while watching 
a seal hole in an ice floe. He carried the 
dead hunter to his igloo in the Eskimo 
village, and thus met his widow, a fine-look- 
ing woman of the Kogmollock tribe. Real 
romance followed swiftly, and resulted in the 
first Christian marriage of a white man to an 
Eskimo in the far North. The lot of this 
“church wife,” as she is called, has been so 
much better than that of the other women 
that there is now a growing desire among the 
unmarried girls to follow her example. 

Several times during the past few years the 
Royal Mounted has investigated what are 
known as “ mastodon finds” in various parts 
of the frozen North. The remains of several 
of these animals have been found in a state 
of perfect preservation. The flesh has been 
-aten and in the stomachs of the prehistoric 
monsters in at. least two instances has been 
found the undigested tropical stuff upon 
which they fed. 
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Superintendent A. E. Snyder, command- 
ing the Royal Mounted at Whitehorse, Yukon 
Territory, reported to the Commissioner jn 
1909 that from north of the Porcupine there 
had come repeated rumors of the existence 
of a wonderful tropical region which was stil] 
inhabited by mastodons. 

Ry The Indians,” concludes Superintendent 
Snyder, “report having seen the gigantic 
tracks of these animals.” 

But little attention was paid to these sto- 
ries, until in November of last year ©. J, 
McIntyre and two companions made a most 
amazing discovery north of the Porcupine. 
They were traveling by dog-sledge, with the 
thermometer at forty below, when to their 
astonishment the temperature began to rise so 
fast that within a space of two hours they had 
thrown off their warm garments, and the snow 
was soft underfoot. 

“Tt seemed,” said McIntyre, “as though 
we were suddenly passing from winter into 
spring.” Soon after they came upon the first 
of numberless hot springs, the snow disap- 
peared entirely, and dense vegetation took the 
place of the stunted bush and timber of the 
plains. Because of necessarily slow travel on 
foot the explorers were not able to determine 
the extent of this wonderful oasis in the 
midst of an Arctic desolation. They found 
several good-sized rivers flowing with warm 
water and teeming with fish, and the country 
was alive with bear, caribou, ducks, pheasants, 
wild geese, and other game, and gold was 
found in a number of the creeks. McIntyre 
will soon start at the head of a second expe- 
dition into this mysterious country. 

And will he find the mastodon? Is it pos- 
sible that still deeper in this unknown coun- 
try there exists a real tropical world? Of 
course it is improbable, but, as the Hudson 
Bay Company’s official said, it is impossible to 
say what will not be found. For five hundred 
miles east and west and from two to three 
hundred miles north of the Poreupine there 
is a vast unexplored region almost as little 
known as the planet Mars, and one can hardly 
place a limit on what the indomitable courage 
and perseverance of the Royal Mounted may 
not reveal within this country during the 
next few years. 

‘You never can tell—surprises are con- 
stantly. popping up with us,” were the words 
of a sergeant of the Royal Mounted whom I 
met several years ago west of Churehill.. With 
two men he was starting into the wild eoun- 
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try between Churchill and the country of the 
Athabasca, and when we parted, he said: “ We 
expect to have a fine trip. But you never 
can tell—surprises are constantly popping up 
with us.” Many months later, away down in 
an American city, I read the newspaper ac- 
count of how these men had perished of cold 
and starvation on that trip, and how only the 


‘bones of the three were found in their last 


camp, picked clean by the wild things. So 
those words remain with a particular signifi- 
eance. 

Few words could tell the story of the “ un- 
expected ” more tragically than those of Ser- 
geant Donaldson, who, on August 14th, was 
in charge of a boat carrying supplies up 
Hudson Bay to the station at Cape Fuller- 
ton. On this day one of his men shot a num- 
ber of walrus, and Donaldson, with Corporal 
F. W. Reeves, was bringing four of the heads 
in to shore. Donaldson was in high spirits. 

“ This is fine,” he said, referring to the ease 
with which they had secured fresh meat. Al- 
most at that instant a huge bull walrus rose 
up out of the sea, charged the boat, smashed 
in its side, and as the two men plunged into 
the water Donaldson cried out, “We are 
lost!” Reeves reached the shore alive, but 
Donaldson was never heard of or seen again. 
In six words he had told the story of the con- 
stant peril which hovers near the man of the 
Royal Mounted. 

Some of these “surprises” that are always 
popping up are merely unusual, and a few of 
them humorous; but they are all mighty in- 
teresting and would fill a book a foot thick 
every twelve-month. Sometimes they stun 
even the veterans of the Royal Mounted—men 
who are supposed te be prepared for anything. 


“ 


“There’s a brewery somewhere east of the 
Hay River,” was the report brought in to 
Sergeant R. Field at the Chipewyan station a 
little over a year ago. some one had 
brought in a two-headed moose, or a live, 
kicking moose with no head at all, Sergeant 
Field would not have been more amazed. For 
the Hay River is a thin black line running 
through the white terra incognita south of 
the Great Slave. A brewery—six hundred 
miles from civilization! And not only that, 
but in the heart of a country that even the 
map-makers have left a blank! 


A Brewery Six Hundred Miles from 
Civilization 


Field made a personal investigation, and 
he found a happy lot of Indians, among whom 
firewater was quite as common as it used to 
be down in Kentucky. He found that nearly 
every buck was the proprietor of a “ brew- 
ery,” and that life south of the Great Slave 
was one long and joyous spree. A _ strange 
white man had told the secret of making fire- 
water to the Indians and they were manu- 
facturing a “brew” of potatoes, hops, sugar, 
and yeast, which, when allowed to ferment, 
was strong enough to cause intoxication. Dur- 
ing the warm summer months the Indians 
raised potatoes for this brew, but in almost 
no instance can they be persuaded to raise 
anything for food. 

As a consequence of this the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and the Royal Mounted are now 
facing one of the most serious problems that 
could possibly confront them in the far North. 
Game and fish, while abundant in many re- 
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gions, are growing more and more scarce over 
great areas of territory, and hundreds of na- 
tives are dying of starvation each year. The 
rapidly increasing death-rate has led to the 
question being seriously asked, “ Will nearly 
one million square miles of the northern end 
of the continent become, within a few years, 
entirely peopleless?” 

Where comparatively large populations and 
Hudson Bay Company’s posts existed half a 
century. or more ago are now uninhabited 
wildernesses. Along the northern and western 
coasts of Ungava, which embraces a totally 
unexplored interior ten times as large as 
Ohio, the fight for existence has become so 
tragic that J. D. Moodie, Superintendent of 
the Royal Mounted at Churchill, reports the 
natives killing one another for food. Last 
year one hundred and twenty natives out of 
a total population of six hundred died of 
starvation on the Willow River, and during 
January and February seventy-eight Dog Rib 
Indians died along the Great Slave. For 
many weeks not a hair of game was seen, and 
the entire tribe lived on roots. 


It might be interesting to note that since 
the writing of this article four of my heroic 
friends of the Far North have perished. Late 
last fall Inspector F. J. Fitzgerald, with whom 
I have traveled hundreds of miles, and Con- 
stables Carter, Kinney and Walker left on 
the patrol from Dawson to Fort MacPherson. 
On May first the dead bodies of Kinney and 
Taylor were found thirty-five miles from Mac- 
Pherson, and those of Fitzgerald and Carter 
twenty-five miles from the fort.—Eztract from 
a letter from the author. 








The Bending Birches at Lake Hopatcong 
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A Trap-shooting Tournament 


A competitive sport that is meeting with increasing favor with both men and women 








Out of Paris with a Gun 


A Day’s Shooting over a French Estate 


By F. BERKELEY SMITH 


’ 
Author of THe Sanity oF Paris; A ViLLaGeE OF VAGABONDS, ete. 


CED NK ‘|’ is better as the Arabs 
say: “ To begin at the be- 
ginning.” 

Dalbert had insisted on 
my coming to the first 
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i night of his new play 
f at the Folies Parisiennes. 
“cl . . 

re ane Dalbert is one of the best 


fellows in the world, a “bon 
garcon ” with a heart as big as his talent, but 
he could not possibly understand why I hesi- 
tated over three hours of his risqué comedy 
in a stuffy theater when the morrow promised 
a day’s shooting over one of the gamiest prop- 
erties in France, and my train ‘left Paris at 
the crack of dawn. 

At the drop of the curtain on his final act 
I congratulated the author, and bolted for 
home this December midnight as eager as a 
tired actor to get to bed, at an hour when 
the boulevards were thronged and Paris was 
wide awake for its late gaiety—but neither 
the late supper nor the cold bird could tempt 
me to-night—-were there not enough live birds 
awaiting me in Selogne! A vast country 
below Orleans loug famed for its abundance 
of game—three hours by an express that left 
the station of the Quai d’Orsay at seven-ten 
and in which my friend, Duvalet, had reserved 
a special compartment for his shooting guests. 
All this he had explained to me in a telegram 
and a hurried note the day before, reminding 
me that to-morrow, Sunday, closed the open 
season for partridges. 

Duvalet is one of those simple big men of 
industry whose family for generations in 
France has been engaged in the manufacture 
of tools for a large part of the world. Duva- 
let’s word is as sound as his steel. You would 
like this quiet, unassuming Frenchman whe is 
the soul of hospitality and, who despite his 
fifty odd years, is as enthusiastic as a boy 
over shooting. 

As I turned the corner of the Madeleine, 
en route for my door, I took a final glance at 
the weather. A black sky and the wind from 
the South—the atmosphere charged with a 
thin, vaporish fog as penetrating as the inside 
of a refrigerator. The streets smeared with 
greasy mud, a typical Parisian winter mid- 
night. Downpour or not, I had faith in that 
celebrated country of Sologne which I was to 
see for the first time, for I know what it 
contained. Hares and rabbits ad libitum— 
pheasants and partridges—woodeock and duck. 

Among the eight French “ guns” invited I 





was the only foreigner—two dramatists, two 
authors, one musician, one sculptor, one 
painter, and the American. I began to won- 
der how long they would stand my bad French 
as I climbed my stairs eager for the morrow, 
and yet I knew Frenchmen well enough to 
be convinced that if I had been the wild man 
from Borneo relying on gibberish and the 
sign language they would receive me like a 
long lost comrade five minutes after the first 
formal introduction. There exists a_hail- 
fellow-well-met geniality among Frenchmen 
following the formal bow which puts you in- 
stantly at your ease. 

Beside my bed stood in readiness a few old 
friends — my big valise containing a dry 
change, a worn leather sack bulging with a 
hundred shells, a pair of well-greased Ameri- 
can boots with moosehide soles—water-tight 
even in their wrinkled old age—and_ beside 
them in its case my 16-bore hammerless gun 

the oldest friend of all, for that little gun 
and I have, so to speak, grown up together. 
It has known me ever since I was a boy with 
anew gun and it was fhe gun. I have many 
others, but they can never be the same. 

It is all of twenty years since that little 
16-bore and I grew to know each other in- 
timately. We never thought then that we 
would pass many years in France together 
afield and some day be invited to Sologne. 
And so I retired and turned out the electric 
light and fell into one of those anxious slum- 
bers that usually precedes a daylight train. 

At a quarter to six my alarm watch shrilled 
the hour and-F half awoke and finally realized 
I was not labelled again for the steamer train 
for Americas I opened my French window 
beneath the-roof and looked out with a feel- 
ing ‘of relief—it was still pitch dark. In the 
chill gloom, ‘the. massive classic edifice of the 
Madeleine looked up as silent as a mountain 
—a-few. lights: still glittered along the de- 
serted- boulevard.:- Honck! Honek! a_taxi- 
auto passed below taking home the weary. 
Clock! -Clock! a tired fiacre horse stumbled 
along in the slime. ‘Otherwise the streets were 
deserted—Paris was taking its half hour nap 
before. dawn 

And so I hurried: into my clothes, shoul- 
dered -my, duffel and crept down-stairs past the 
apartment: déors of my neighbors. The black 
eat of ‘my concierge came trotting out from 
her cellar to greet me in the dark of the big 
entrance, the only indication of her presence 
being her weak little mew and the white patch 


on her nose. As she smoothed her sleek self 
against my hunting boot, a little girl came 
towards me out of the gloom of the court 
carrying three empty milk bottles that clinked 
together musically. Oh! such a little girl—a 
mite in a shawl! 

“ Bonjour, Monsieur,” said she bravely. 

“ Bonjour, my little one,” I returned and 
called out—‘ Cordon s’il vous plait”—to my 
sleeping concierge. In response, the heavy 
door leading into the street clicked open as if 
it had obeyed my voice. The little girl drew 
back. 

“ Pass, my child,” I insisted. 

“Pass, Monsieur, I pray you!” said she. 

Such a little girl! Everything about her, 
even to her clothes, seemed pinched and mea- 
ger and thin—this child alone, and it was not 
yet dawn! 

The big door swung shut solemnly upon its 
big hinges like the barrier of a tomb, and the 
little girl walked with me to the corner. Not 
a vehicle in sight, what if I missed my train? 
I could not lug all those things to the Quai 
VOrsay. 

“ Hélas!” sighed the little girl, quite as 
anxious as myself. “There are not many 
fiacres at this hour. Perhaps Monsieur might 
find an auto-taxi on the other side of the 
Madeleine—only they cost dear.” 

She put down her tinkling milk bottles and 
tucked her small red hands under her skimpy 
shawl. She would have run to hunt for one 
had I consented—this mite with her flaxen 
hair and her wistful gray eyes—at an hour 
when many an older girl would have been 
afraid; this child who thought nothing of this 
boulevard corner at this criminal hour. She 
was used to it by the year. 

“ Bh voila!” she cried, and sure enough, a 
taxi-auto swung in sight and the night hawk 
of a chauffeur, catching sight of Monsieur the 
hunter, came crawling towards the curb. He 
was a genial old chauffeur, and there was a 
twinkle in his eye as he caught sight of my 
shooting traps. In France they do not guy 
the fellow with a gun—they congratulate 
him. 

“Quai d'Orsay,” said I, and threw in my 
belongings. 

“ A good hunt to Monsieur! ” said the little 
girl, then she stared at something round and 
bright that filled the palm of her small, red 
hand—something I could not very well see 
twice, for I say it was misty and the taxi- 
auto, with a wrench and a growl, shot away 
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eur, the hunter, to the station 
Seine, with the big clock whose 
of an eye illumines the black 
with wriggling golden eels. 
en-ten for Sologne!” I called to 
we stopped under the yellow eye. 
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\t last! The ticket window is open! 
k of it rubs her active dimpled 
her cheeks are rosy and shining 
riage ring, from soap and water. 

is busy with her little paste- 
or first and second “aller et re- 
gold pours in under her plump 
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absent-mindedness. 
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d she makes his change. And so, 
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ne to the buffet and deposited my 
a small table laid with spotless 
that shone—a table that 
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ir is going to have rain,” confided 
blue as he took his leave, at which 

greed with conviction. 

no difficulty in finding the com- 
host had reserved. The express 
the bottom of the stair- 
ng to a fog-choked subterranean 
ind a label pasted on the compart- 
rw at the bottom of the iron flight 
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Hunt of Monsieur Duvalet.” 
moment the one in blue was stow- 





ing away my traps within, where I was made 
welcome by the author, a big fellow with 
twinkling brown eyes and a red beard. Then 
followed a formal introduction to the two 
jolly dramatists and another handshake with 
the other author, the sculptor, the musician 
and the painter in turn. This done, a pouch 


of tobacco went round and we settled our- 
selves with that informal ease of brother 
sportsmen. 


“En voiture!” cried the excited “ Chef de 
Gare.” 
: nm ‘yr ' e ‘ - ' 
Toot—Toot! and we were off for Sologne! 


The dramatists were dozing, so were the 
rest, all save the painter and myself. He had 
exchanged the Matin for my Figaro and hav- 
ing read everything, including the advertise- 
ments, he, too, settled his head against the 
cushioned back for a doze. 

While these messieurs are making up for 
their early rising, let me explain to you as 
the express slips on down to Sologne, some- 
thing about French game and its pursuit, and 
as it is to be a grand battu to-day, that is 
to say, a carefully planned drive by beaters, 
I shall begin with the duties of the Head 
Gamekeeper or guard, for it is his business to 
plan the various battus or drives. 

You can rely upon one thing, and that is he 
knows every foot of the ground to be shot over 
and the approximate amount of game the dif- 
ferent sections of field and woodland contain. 
He must know this by constant observation 
on his daily rounds and see that the coveys 
of partridges—the pheasants, hares and rab- 
bits, are left undisturbed until the day of the 
shoot, which generally occurs on such a vast 
property as my host’s once a week during the 
five months of the shooting season. 

The Head Guard is usually an energetic old 
veteran in charge of a score or more of 
younger peasants who act as beaters. These 
are dressed in long white blouses of water- 
proof duck, each bearing a conspicuous num- 
ber, and armed with a baton or stick with 
which to beat up the game. 

The Head Guard forms his score of beaters 
in line at equal distances from one another 
so as to reach across the width of the field or 
woods to be beaten. When everything is in 
readiness and the “guns” in waiting at the 


opposite end are in line and at their places 
designated by the host—(each “ gun ” back of 
forked stick bearing a number), the Head 
Beater sounds his horn and the line of beaters 
begins to move slowly up on the game. 
Everything depends on the planning of the 


Head Guard. He knows that in this wood 
with its maze of slim trees and its, carpet of 
sodden leaves lie the pheasants. 

Let us suppose then that he has decided 
that the first batlu for partridges will take 
place over the big ploughed field reaching 
down to the willow brook, -after which the 
“guns.” will turn about and face the adjacent 
field, beyond the brook, which will be beaten 
in turn. The “guns” will then walk a quar- 
ter of a mile and take up their stations along 
a woodroad skirting a wild field dotted with 
alder swamps and skirted by a pine forest. 
The ground here is soft for it is honey-combed 
with rabbit burrows, and it is as well a fa- 
mous cover for hares, who take to any place 
in the open where they can hide or dissimu- 
late themselves back of tufts or hollows, just 
as they often choose the center of a rough 
ploughed field, lying sleek and alert in some 
furrow and ready to spring for the bordering 
woods at the first sign of the enemy. 

So you see, on the day of the shoot, there 
is a place for everything and everything must 
be left undisturbed in its place, that the mes- 
sieurs with the guns may not be disappointed. 

Nothing sets the French peasant wilder 
with enthusiasm than the sight of a hare. 
The hare is the perfect symbol] of elusiveness. 
He is responsible for most of the shooting 
profanity in France, for he has a habit of 
saving his hide under strenuous conditions. 
“ Mémoire de liévre” in French means liter- 
ally a little memory of short duration. More- 
over, the hare has two distinct characteristics, 
his timidity and his cleverness in evading the 
hunter’s eye, for he generally chooses a hiding 
place which is as near as possible the same 
golden brown as his coat. Once roused, he 
covers the ground at a gallop that takes quick 
shooting to get him, though often he will stop 
short in his tracks and crouch with his long 
velvety ears laid close to his back, if you 
whistle to him; that is, if you have presence 
of mind enough to whistle, and can whistle at 
the time. 

As for the fat little French partridges, 
whose plump meat is dark instead of white 
like our partridges in America (and far better 
eating), they are often wilder than hawks 
when once they have been shot at, flying at a 
speed which takes a steady shot to get them 
and flushing up time and again far out of gun 
range. In this the battu has its advantage, 
despite the height and speed the birds have 
gained by the time they pass over the shooters. 
for they rarely fly low to the “guns.” 

The battu or drive is the easiest of all 
shooting. There is no more hardship neces- 
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sary than to be present, you can even bring 
along a folding stool and stick it in the 
ground and sit on it if you are tired, and it 
is on account of this ease that I believe the 
battu will never grow popular with the Amer- 
ican hunter who is used to working hard for 
what he gets. But in France, as in England, 
the battu is traditional and a part of the 
social life, a means of entertaining one’s 
friends, of reciprocating other social fune- 
tions; for these shooting invitations play as 
much a part in Parisian society as do the 
theater parties, dinners, kalls, and soirées. 

Monsieur A is bidden to dine at Monsieur 
and Madame B’s. In return, Monsieur A 
graciously invites his host and hostess to his 
shoot. Monsieur and Madame B, in return, 
invite Monsieur A the following week to their 
shoot and these exchanges of courtesies con- 
tinie annually. Now it is quite possible that 
Monsieur B has his shooting property because 
it is the thing to have, rather than that he is 
a devotee of the gun; moreover, he may be an 
abominably bad shot, but he will at least en- 
joy the luncheons at the different “ rendez- 
vous de chasses” he is yearly invited to, and 
pass many an amusing day with the game. 

* Amusing” is the word; shooting to most 
in France is purely an amusement—a pleas- 
ant promenade for which the birds, hares and 
rabbits furnish the fun and the cook and the 
wine cellar provide the sauce of geniality. 

But you must not think that all French- 
men are poor shots—there are others, and 
plenty of them, whom I would match against 
any shots of any other race. I know French- 
men whose skill with a bird gun and whose 
knowledge of the habits of game are second 
to none. Indefatigable sportsmen whose un- 
selfish fairness, good manners and common 
sense in danger you can count on—qualities 
which are as distinct as their immaculate 
shooting clothes, for the Frenchman does not 
go to the shoot looking like a tramp lest he 
be taken for a tyro or a tenderfoot as thou- 
sands of us do in America. He wears a clean 
soft hat, a well-cut shooting suit, pigskin leg- 
vings, dogskin gloves, and a clean starched 
collar, for you must remember, he must be 
presentable at luncheon. Invariably he has 
another eomplete change in his valise to get 
into when he returns from the shoot at dark, 
often scaked inside and out, and spattered 
with mud. 

And yet I must confess that the organized 
dattu in France reminds me somewhat of a 
massacre in a zoological park or a poultry 
yard. Knowing that every hare, pheasant or 
partridge is the private property of your host 


—that he knows from his Head Guard’s latest 
report that he has, let us say, three deer and 
eighty-five pheasants left to offer his guests on 
the morrow, makes me feel more as if he had 
authorized me to kill his pets rather than the 
wild fowl and denizens of his fields and for- 
ests. However, this is only a point of view 
and if I had been born a Frenchman I should 
probably feel different. 

The French shoot is at least far merrier 
than the English one, which is so often seri- 
ous, solemn, and formal like the English 
shooting breakfasts at which it is usually 
good form to eat little and say less, though 
the presentation of nourishment must be nev- 
ertheless solemnly served by the butler and his 
underlings—from bouillon to fruit, my lord. 
Happily the French shooting breakfast is not 
like that of the English. It is jolly enough 
—good food in France is meant to enjoy. 

After the “ apéritif ”’—(a glass of vermouth 
or port) the savory féte begins—spicy hors 
d’euvres of fat sardines, sliced tomatoes in 
mayonnaise, filets of herring, olives, shrimps 
and cold potato salad. Then a good hot vege- 
table and meat soup en “ bonne femme” fol- 
lowed by a sole au gratin—a “vol au vent,” 
a ragout of hare, a chicken smothered in 
cream, a vegetable, an excellent salad, a 
pungent camembert, fruit, black coffee—li- 
queurs, cigarettes, and cigars; and the best 
chablis, burgundy, and champagne through- 
out that your host’s cellar affords. 

Moreover, this jolly shooting breakfast is 
kept alive by bon mots, repartee, and hearty 
laughter, that it may be the better enjoyed 
and digested and, if there are ladies present, 
what more does the French sportsman ask ¢ 
How much the merrier is he for their presence 
as he saunters forth to shoot, well fed by 
beauty, compliments, and the cook, and well 
recompensed at night for his hard day afield 
with a neatly labelled basket containing a 
portion of the bag to take back to Paris! 

“ Vive la Chasse!” 

Ah! the company is waking up. The painter 
has rubbed the fog off the window and is gaz- 
ing out, as we rush on through a vast slightly 
rolling country of immense fields stretching 
to the horizon. 

“We are in Sologne, my friends,” an- 
nounces the dramatist stretching himself with 
a yawn. Barely a house is in sight, though 
the eye can sean for square miles. And now 
the great fields are left behind and in their 
place slip by dense stretches of woods—sad, 
forgotten-looking forests rolling away as did 
the plowed fields as far as the gray horizon— 
timber and tangle, dripping and silent in a 


water-soaked fog; and in the open places, sin- 
ister looking bayous and flooded reaches out 
of whose shallow depths rise the trunks of the 
dripping trees. In this low-lying country of 
Sologne, the floods have played the same gen- 
eral havoe as they have over nearly all of 
France during the last two years. Fatal years 
for the game! 

And now we get into our great coats and 
reach up for our guns and vyalises snugly 
stored in the racks, for we shall be at our 
host’s station in a few minutes. The express 
has lessened its speed. The fog has given in 
to a drizzling rain. The woods without seem 
wilder, the undergrowth more dense, now and 
then there is a deserted woodroad or the pass- 
ing glimpse of a trail. 

“Tt is, as you see, purely a shooting coun- 
try,” explains the author with the red beard, 
who has shot over Sologne for years. “ About 
the only things they raise down here are po- 
tatoes and sheep.” 

We have arrived at a little brick station 
and our host is waving a welcome to us. 
With him are two more guests who haye come 
down from Paris by auto with him the night 
before, and back of him are half a dozen 
servants ready to carry our traps. Our host’s 
shooting box is the only other habitation in 
sight, it is just across the road from the sta- 
tion, a plain little brick house with a tiny 
garden in front and a short double stoop 
leading to a plain front door held open in wel- 
come by our hostess. 

Madame Duvalet is dressed for the day in 
a dark green corduroy shooting suit and boots, 
all very simple and unostentatious you see, 
but the weleome is hearty and the little hall 
is now piled with our traps and everyone is 
shaking hands and talking at once, and the 
valets, in their blue aprons, are lugging our 
traps up the narrow stairs leading to the 
clean plain little bedrooms, and running down 
again for more. All our guns have disap- 
peared to be unpacked from their cases and 
assembled; and in the tiny salon is a-blazing 
wood fire and beyond a snug dining-room, and 
luncheon is ready. 

“Hurry, my children,” exclaims our host- 
ess to the tardy ones up-stairs combing their 
hair and washing away the grime of the 
voyage. 

I glance at the tall clock in the salon, it is 
just ten forty-five—I am getting used to 
shooting luncheons at ten forty-five in France. 
Besides, we started at daylight and already 
have a one o’clock appetite, and once started 
on the shoot we shall not return until dark. 

And what a jolly luncheon despite the driz- 
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Avalon 

(Santa Catalina Island) 
By Ropert C. McELravy 
White and fair to look upon 
Are the yachts at Avalon, 
And the island city lies 
Clean and sweet before the eyes, 

As the dawn. 


Soft and balmy is the air, 

"Round the crescent harbor there, 

And the boats that ply about 

Bring the gay world in and out, 
As they fare. 


Lanterns swinging in the breeze. 
Ragged eucalyptus trees, 
Tented city lying still, 
Calm of sea and charm of hill, 
: Vie to please. 


When the rush of day is gone, 

And the mind to quiet drawn, 

It is restful to recall 

Once again thy peaceful thrall 
Avalon. 
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With the old Head Guard taking 
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en route to our first battu for 
This old woodroad, which remind- 
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as noiseless to .tread upon as a 
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woodroad = turning 
the right skirting a clearing piled 
ood. Here thé Head Guard left .us 
to command his beaters and here 
, at a sign from our host, a guest 
file and took up his stand behind a 


ranch bearing a scrap of paper num- 


bered from number one to the last gun. And 
so, at equal distances, a few yards apart, we 
slipped in our shells and stood and waited in 
silence. 

Finally, the Head Guard blew his horn—the 
battu had begun!—Again silence and more 
waiting. Soon I could hear faintly, from the 
far end of the woods, the beaters approach- 
ing, making a peculiar noise with their lips 
to rout up the birds. Brrh!—Br..r..h! 
— Brrh! — growing nearer louder — more 
distinct. Then a new sound caught my ear. 
Tut! Tut! Tut!— Tut!—Tut!—the 
regular beating of wings. And out of the mist 
of twigs a gold cock pheasant came winging 
toward me with a skimming flight. 

He passed directly over me, and I missed 
him clean with both barrels. There was a 
speed in that seemingly slow flight of his that 
I was not accustomed to; he rattled me with 
it. He was an old cock and I think he knew 
I was a new hand on his kind, for he chose 
me out of the line of guns and did not swerve 
from his rising course against the leaden sky. 

And now things grew lively indeed. The 
beaters were raising a hullaballoo as_ they 
drew nearer and nearer our line of guns. 

Bang !--Bang!—Bang! Bang !—Bang !— 
the guns were busy all along the line. Hen 
pheasants and cock pheasants fell headlong 
with a plump into the dead leaves; but some, 
like the old cock, skimmed to safety. 

‘A vous! —d vous!” yelled the beaters, and 
a hare doubled in front of me, then sprang 
straight for the woodroad. The dramatist got 
him. 

Whirr! a lone partridge—a good shot for 
my neighbor, the painter, for the bird was 
high and going like a rocket. 

“She bites well, your 16-bore,” called my 
right-hand neighbor, the musician, and I felt 
better, for it was no easy matter to hold one’s 
own among these Frenchmen—they — shot 
straight. The beaters were now in sight, their 
white duck blouses looking like canvas night- 
gowns. Here and there a hiding pheasant 
flashed up before them. 

Then again the horn—the first battu was 
over! 

We assembled under a big oak where the 
game cart was in waiting. Here our kill was 
laid out in rows; twenty-three pheasants—two 
hares—and four partridges, all in about 
thirty-five minutes. 

Then, on a quarter of a mile to the second 
battu in a big open ploughed field of hollows 
and tufts and thickets which was fairly alive 
with gray rabbits and where we also killed 
nine hares. 


And so the day proceeded until the early 
twilight found us cracking away at the ducks 
from the reedy end of a lonely pond. Finally, 
it grew too dark to shoot and we tramped 
back to the waiting automobiles. 

It was night when we reached the snug 
house of our host and entered by way of the 
ground floor. We got out of our wet boots 
before a roaring fire in a gun room paved with 
red tiles. And now such a hurrying of little 
maids and valets with our dry stockings and 
a provision of warm slippers. Beyond, in an- 
other snug tile-floored room, the entire bag 
of game was being counted by the Head Guard 
and laid out in rows—one hundred and 
thirty-two in all—and while the two under 
guards were busy drying and cleaning our 
guns, we went up-stairs for a rubdown and a 
dry change. 

Then, down to the cosy salon for a glass 
of cassis or a mint and water and then in to 
an early dinner, for our train for Paris left 
at nine. And what a good dinner it was, even 
jollier than the luncheon! And finally, the 
train and more hearty good-bys, each of us 
with a trim oblong basket wrapper into which 
had been stowed safely and sewn up for the 
voyage, a golden pheasant whose majestic tail 
and iridescent head emerged from the ends of 
the neat straw package, ticketed with our 
name and bearing our host’s name and that 
of his shooting property as a guarantee at the 
Paris Customs. And snug within, beside the 
pheasant, lay a hare and three partridges; all 
of which is customary and the final duty of 
one’s shooting host. Each gun receiving five 
pieces as his share, the bulk of the bag going 
to the estate. 

It was midnight when the express rolled 
into the Quai d’Orsay, and we made our decla- 
rations before the Customs officers. 

“ How many, Monsieur?” asked the one in 
authority, glancing at my basket. 

“One pheasant, one hare, and three par- 
tridges, Monsieur.” 

“Tt is well, Monsieur,” returned the one in 
uniform, and he jotted the total on a paper 
slip and indicated a small window. 

“Two frances, eighty centimes,” announced 
the official back of it. And so, having paid for 
my game—since no food, not even a. tough 
chicken, can pass the gates of Paris without 
being taxed, the six French “guns” and the 
American one bid each other good night with 
much raising of hats, several bows, and a final 
handshake. Formal you say at the end of so 


genial and informal a day—ah! but that little 
touch of formality at the end is typically 
French, and has nothing to do with the heart. 
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Gold Hunting sz Panama 


An Adventure in the Isthmian “fungle 


By ALBERT EDWARDS 


Illustrations by Howarp V. Brown 





T was the quest for gold 
which brought the first 
white man to the Isthmus 
of Panama. The same 
“execrable sed d’oro” — 
as the brave old mission- 
ary, Fray Bartolome de 
Las Casas, ealled it—was 
the motive power of Bal- 
Gold built old Panama City. 
bait which drew the Bucea- 





Pizarro. 
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And again it was the thirst for gold— 
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named Pedro, who had once worked 
m, had come that morning to his office 
with a bag full of samples 


Pris 


gold—which woke the Isthmus 
ts forgotten sleep in *49 and made it 
re the world’s great “short cut.” 
911 there is but one gold mine in profit- 
operation in the republic—The Darien 
Mining Company at Cana close to the 
( bian border. 
the thirst for gold is still a motive 
on the Isthmus. Any day you can find 
more or less sane-looking individual — 
barroom of the “ Metropole” or the 
I zone”»—who has a gold project to 
ith you. ‘ 
re is the man who in some indefinite 
discovered in the moldy archives of 
| a letter from a monk of Old Panama 
tells where the rich treasures of the 
istery of San Francisco were buried at 
ime of Morgan’s raid. The list of jewels 
late reads like an inventory of the Cave 
lhe Forty Thieves. Only a few thousand 
is needed to discover the hiding place. 
there is an endless stream of prospec- 
men of every nationality and color, 
vho have followed the scent from Aus- 
to Alaska. They come out of the jungle 
with fever, gaunt from hunger, with 
of “dust” or a sample of quartz. All 
need is a little capital to open an El 
lorado. They are more than anxious to 
re their enterprise with you. 
present status of mining on the Isth- 
carefully explained to me by a Mr. 
a man heavily interested in fruit- 


growing. Long residence in Central Americ 
has given him an intimate knowledge of con- 
ditions. 

“ Not for mine, 
turned down a 
propositions.” 

“ Have none of them panned out?” I asked. 

“One. I might have got into a Honduras 
mine which is paying. But I’m a business 
man—not a gambler. If I was a gambler 
I'd hit the roulette wheel, where the chances 
are only 32 to 1 against you.” 

About a week later I met Moody in the 
Cathedral Plaza. 

“Well,” he said with a sheepish grin, “ I’ve 
just bought a gold mine.” 


. 


“T suppose I’ve 
million mining 


* he said. 
couple of 


A negro, named Pedro, who had once 
Lad 

worked for him, had come 

that morning to his _ office 


with a bag full of samples— 
black sand and quartz. He 
had staked out a claim on the 
head waters of the Rio Obré 
on the Atlantic slope. He 
had made his preliminary de- 
nouncement and had come to 
Moody to borrow money to 
pay the fee necessary to gain 
permanent possession. The 
samples, when submitted to 
a mining engineer named 
Dunean, had assayed very 
high. The two white men 
had advanced the necessary money for a con- 
trolling interest in the enterprise. Duncan 
was going up in a few days to look over the 
claim. 

It was part of the country very rarely vis- 
ited by foreigners, so I went along. 

“ Roughing it ” would be an insultingly in- 
adequate term for that expedition. 

As it was just before Easter, our little boat 
was vastly overcrowded. There were twenty 
bunks aboard and thirty women and as many 
men. The berths were allotted to the women 
in the order of their social standing — an 
easy matter to determine in Panama, for the 
ladies use perfume instead of soap. The 
Upper Ten use attar of roses. The Four 
Hundred take to heliotrope from the world 
famous atelier of M. Rouget. It costs in Pan- 
ama five pesos for a very small bottle. And 
so on down the social ladder to hoi polloi, who 
use a greenish-yellow smell at one peso the 
gallon. The extra ten women and all the men 
were stowed away in hammocks. 

To add to the discomfort we had no sooner 
passed beyond the shelter of the Taboga Isl- 
ands. when we ran into one of the very rare 
storms which visit those parts. 

I have crossed the Black Sea in a Russian 
boat overloaded with Moslem pilgrims for 
Mecca. I have crossed from Tangier to 
Gibraltar in the dinkey little Djibel Dersa 
with a gale blowing out of the West. The 
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Gold was the bait which drew the Buccaneers 


waves rising higher and higher all the way 
across the Atlantic, get frightfully mussed up 
when they enter the funnel of Trafalgar Bay 
and the Straits. And I have seen the bottom 
nearly blown out of the barometer off Cape 
Hatteras. I thought I knew what it was to 
be tossed about. But I did not. 

Our little coastwise steamer was built to 
cross the bars which form at the mouths of 
tropical rivers, and if she was loaded with 
lead to her funnel she would not draw eight 
feet.. In the morning my knees and elbows 
were black and blue where the rolling of the 
ship had swung my hammock into the ceiling. 

A little after sun-up we swung into the 
placid, sluggish Rio Grande, and an hour and 
a half up stream we came to a pier and a cor- 
rugated iron storehouse called Puerto Pas- 
sado. The steamer can only get up on the 
crest of the tide—and for six hours it rests 
its flat bottom on the mud, waiting the next 
tide to go out 

We found Pedro on the dock waiting for 
us with three of the sorriest looking horses it 
has ever been my misfortune to encounter. 
But even these sick, mangy, ulcerated brutes 
were welcome. For the water was falling rap- 
idly and a tropical river with the tide out is 
the most desolate spectacle on earth. There 
is a revolting lewdness in the naked slimy 
roots of the mangrove swamp on either side. 
The bottomless mud of the river bed is like 
a nightmare from a Doré “Inferno.” Here 
and there a hump of muddier looking mud 
moves sluggishly—it takes a decided effort of 
the will to believe that it really is an alligator. 
It would be much easier not to believe that 
such things live—in such a place. 

Penonomé, the capital of the Province of 
Coclé, is only thirteen miles inland from 
Puerto Pasado, but with Pedro’s horses it 
took us three hours. 

It is a typical Central America town—a 
plaza and church and barnlike government 





We had no sooner passed beyond the shelter of the Taboga Islands when we ran into one of 
the very rare storms which visit those parts 
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building in the center, a circle of white- 
washed, red-tiled adobé houses, and on the 
edge an irregular cluster of native ranchos— 
built of cane and thatch. It is impossible 
to say where the town ends and the jungle 
begins. 

We had intended to lay in our provisions 
here, but Pedro teld us it would be unneces- 
sary. While prospecting on his claim he had 
taken to his bosom a widow and her farm. 












The three men—looking as bold and bad as they knew how—strode out to meet us 


We would stop the first night with a family 
of his friends, and the next be at his place 
where the fatted calf would be waiting us 
already dressed in pepper-sauce. So all we 
did was to secure some real horses and buy 
some salt—a present much prized by the 
Cholo Indians—some cans of butter and jam. 

A friend of Pedro brought us some news 
which promised excitement. While he had 





The supreme moment comes when you drain off the 
water and look for the «« streak ’’ 
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been in Panama his claim had been “jumped.” 
Three Americans, with a Mexican woman 
who passed as their cook, had drifted into 
Penonomé a few days after Pedro’s departure. 
They heard of his strike, bribed the alealde, 
the justice of the peace, and denounced the 
same claim. ‘Then they went out to look it 
over. 

The alealde was much disturbed by our ap- 
pearance. He had thought that he had no one 
to deal with except the negro, Pedro, who was 
evidently too poor a person to make trouble. 


But Duncan is a man of some prominence in 
Panama, on friendly terms with the Adminis- 
tration. The speed with which the alcalde 
got down on his knees was amazing. 

As we started out the next morning, Pedro’s 
friend told us that the alealde had despatched 
a messenger during the night to warn the 
claim-jumpers. 

But we had hardly gone a mile from 
Penonomé when all speculation about the dis- 
position of the intruders was driven from 
mind by the immediate difficulty of the trail. 
It was the height of the dry season and the 
best time of year for inland travel. During 
the eight months of rain the way would have 
been utterly impassable. Duncan had pros- 
pected all over the Rockies, he had run an 
asbestos mine at the bottom of the Grand 
Cation and had lived for years in Nicaragua. 
Ile said he had never seen a worse trail. It 
would be nearer the truth to say it was no 
trail at all. It is, however, marked on the 
government map comino real. 

I found out afterwards that it was a beau- 
tiful and interesting country through which 
we passed. But on that trip I saw nothing 
but the tail of my horse. Once in every few 
hours we would come to a bit of savannah 
where we could get on and ride—and breathe. 
But most of it was foot work, pushing the 
beasts up a fifty-per-cent mud grade or shov- 
ing them down one that was wotse. Wading 
neck deep in a river to find a ford was a 
pleasant relief. I could not make up my mind 
which was worse—prying the horses out of 
quagmires or the machete work when we had 
to slash a passage through the jungle to get 
past some impossible barrier. 

I remember once—we had just dragged the 
horses up a long hill which was about as good 
going as climbing the wall of the hot room in 
a Turkish bath—and a mile long. I leaned up 
against a giant lignum vite tree—its wide 
spreading branches gorgeous with wistaria- 
colored blossoms. Wiping the perspiration 
out of my eyes, I could look out over a wide 
valley-—half the tree tops in bloom. Ten feet 
away from me hung a giant “ Annunciation ” 
orchid—white as the wings of the Archangel. 
I was about to remark, “ By Jove! this is glo- 
rious,” when there was a snap and a clatter. 
The cinch had broken! My companions were 
already a good way down the trail. And by 
the time I had the pack rearranged on the 
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horse—they were out of sight and I had no 
time to enjoy the view. 

The sun had already gone down when we 
reached the rancho where we were to pass the 
night. I have a vague ‘memory of hanging 
my hammock, of eating a sort of stew which 
Pedro called a sancochi and said was good— 
and of a dog who bayed intermittently the 
night through. 

We made an early start the next morning. 
Eleven hours more of the trail which was 
ever just one shade this side of impossibility. 

In the middle of the afternoon we topped 
the Continental Divide and started down the 
Atlantic Slope. Our barometer registered 
only a little more than one thousand feet. 
But it must have been broken—I would have 
sworn to five thousand. 

The Rio Obré was the boundary to Pedro’s 
claim and just beyond it we came to the camp 
of the claim-jumpers. As we rode towards 
their tent they made a demonstration in force. 

The Mexican girl stood in the background 
with a Winchester. The three men—looking 
as bold and bad as they knew how—strode out 
to meet us, making a great show of jerking 
their pistol belts into position. I never saw 
a more melodramatically rigged out bunch of 
“bad men” off the Bowery stage—leather 
“ chaps,” sombreros, red handkerchiefs, mighty 
spurs. They certainly had made up for the 
part. 

The outcome was a ludicrous. anti-climax. 
I had never realized before how utterly dead 
the Wild West “Bad Man” is. He has 
crossed the Great Divide into ancient history. 

Duncan tipped me the wink and we threw 
up our hands and cantered towards them. 

“My sons,” he said, “ I’ve got a twenty-two 
single shot, target-pistol somewhere in my 
saddle bags. My friend here is unarmed, 
The ‘coon’ has a gun but he couldn’t hit a 
barn. We’re not much on armament—but— 
we ve—got—the—cash. You bought the al- 
calde for twenty pesos. I could buy him hack 
for twice as much but it’s cheaper to have 
him fired. Your elaim’s no good, you can’t 
afford to fight in court. Your guns are out- 
of-date. Money talks. You’d better lope. 
There are lots of trails leading out of this 
place. You might get run in if you hang 
around, Adios!” 

Their bold, bad manner wilted. When we 
passed that way again they were gone. 

Although we had so easily brushed aside 
these desperadoes, our troubles had only begun. 
It was nightfall when we reached the end of 
our journey—the farm which Pedro had taken 
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he could not understand it. But 
plain to an outsider. Some hand- 
had come along in his absence 
| off with the lady. 
rimonial arrangements of these 
simple or complex—according to 
view. As nobody ever gets mar- 
ear no seandal about bigamy or 
edro himself was not in a position 
er this desertion. I gathered from 
ire reminiscences that he had been 
tish Honduras, where he had had 
fe” and child. He had lived for 
Carthagena where he had left a 
child, a performance which he 
n Boca del Toro and again here. 
r, we had little time to wonder over 
iestic status. We were two days’ 
from the nearest store, without 
isions and no cooking utensils. 
isly entered the deserted rancho 
realized how sturdily they are 
tried to break into this one. A 
revealed two broken bowls and 
ups. We went over the place 
tooth comb and our one candle 
no more. We.made a shift te 
ne of the cracked pots. It was 
But we were too tired to worry 
the morning we hoped to find, if 
| ealf, at least some growing 
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thing. The lady in departing 
erything—even digging up the 
nore we looked about—the less 
position appeared. As I had not 
by the gold microbe, I was all for 
treat to our base of supplies. But 
prospectors—white and 
had the thirst. They were on 

/ nd a little matter like nothing to 
ere bagatelle. The prospector’s 
first love in its wild insistency. 

t in that it is just as wild 
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d together a scant breakfast 
nt. It was machete work all the 
1en we waded knee deep in the 
When we reached the place where 
ind his samples it was shovel 

nse excitement. Duncan held the 
lro filled it with gravel and yellow 
by side—on their knees—by the 
stream they nursed and rocked 
Gradually the coarse refuse washed 
ly the ccal black sand was left. 


The tension grew steadily as the process con- 
tinued. The supreme moment comes when 
you drain off the water and look for the 
“ streak.” Their two pairs of eyes peered over 
the edge. Yes! There was “color!” At the 
very edge. of.the handful of black sand there 
were half a dozen specks of dull gold. Even 
my inexperienced eyes could see-it. But I, 
hungry and tired and ill-tempered; «pretended 
not to. How they waved: their hands and 
shouted at me! 

All day long the scent held them. Slash- 
ing through the jungle, clambering over the 
rocks, wading. up the river—again and again 
washing out a panful of gravel—and always 
with vain efforts to make me admit that I saw 
* color.” 

Near the place where the quartz vein 
cropped out they washed one pan of dirt which 
was really rich. I could see twenty or thirty 
minute specks of gold. Dunean said there 
were fifty “ colors.” 

“Why,” he said, “it’s like a star-chart! 
Can’t you see them sparkling in the black 
sand background ?” 

They may have sparkled for him, but I 
was no-end hungry—having had a poor sort 
of breakfast and no lunch at all. 

About four o’clock we struck our first and 
only piece ofsgood fortune. In the midst of 
the jungle we stumbled upon a deserted farm. 
There were: some cocoanut palms and some 
yams. With much shooting we knocked down 
half a dozen nuts. We were well supplied 
with the best of sauces and those cocoanuts 
certainly were welcome. Pedro dug up some 
yams, and we made camp again just as dusk. 

One day of prospecting did not satisfy 
them—but it was enough for me and I spent 
the next days exploring the neighborhood. 

Close to the deserted there was 
a little river with the queer name of the “ Rio 
Brassos de U.” Taking an early morning 
bath in it, T suddenly set eyes on a most ap- 
petizing looking fish. It was a foot and a 
half long with silver scales—splashed with 
black and red. We were short on cooking 
utensils—but a fish can ke planked. A water- 
fall cut off his escape up-stream, so I built a 
makeshift dam and weir a hundred feet be- 
low where he was so peacefully digesting his 
morning haul of sand flies. A very gorgeous 
paroquet—in a motley of green and searlet— 
jeered at me from a cocobolo tree. Every 
time I made a jump at that fish the bird 
croaked out a phrase in his jungle lingo which 
sounded like—and certainly meant—* Foiled 
again!” After half an hour’s wild splashing 
about I gave up hope of catching him in my 
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hands or spearing him. I kept at it, hoping 
to scare him to death, but he had nerves of 
iron. At last I lost interest in the fish and 
began throwing stones at the paroquet. Even 
a-Paris cab-driver could have learned some- 
thing new in profanity by listening to that 
bird’s’ conversation. 

In the afternoon help came. I was dozing 
‘in my hammock and suddenly awoke. with 
the startled feeling that some one was looking 
at me. In the doorway of the rancho was a 
sour-looking old “brave.” It gave little com- 
fort to remember that the Cholo Indians are 
a peaceful tribe. I had an uncomfortable 
conviction that he was probably the man who 
had superseded Pedro in the affections of the 
widow. Our right to make free with the 
place was decidedly vague. 

However, he was more surprised to see me 
than I was to see him. With my six words of 
Spanish I soon made peace with him. He and 
his family appeared to be moving. There were 
two women in the party—each one had a baby 
astraddle of her hips and the younger one 
also had a papoose strapped to her back. A 
boy of twelve and a girl of ten were super- 
intending the maneuvers of a donkey piled 
high with household goods. 3y means of 
sleight-of-hand tricks and pantomime and the 
six Spanish words, I sueceeded in trading our 
salt for all the food they had and two usable 
kettles. 

So, although T had no planked fish nor paro- 
quet stew for the prospectors, I managed quite 
an elaborate supper. 

The Indian family camped with us for the 
night, and by despatching the youngster off 
to a settlement some miles away we found 
fresh eggs and vegetables waiting for our 
breakfast and also three husky young Cholos 
—eager for work and a chance to go to town. 

So we took our time on the home trail, and 
leaving the care of the horses and luggage to 
the I:cdieus were able to walk at our ease and 
enjcy the manifold wonders of the jungle. 

Whether or not the samples we brought back 
to civilization will assay high enough to make 
the claim valuable, I have, of course, no way 
of knowing. That is a matter for experts. 
But of one thing I am sure. Before ma- 
chinery could be taken up that trail or any 
sort of a labor camp installed a great many 
thousands of dollars would have to be sunk 
in road building. 

The memory of those hungry days and that 
bitter hard trail make it easy for me to un- 
derstand that even in this country, where gold 
is found on every hand—only one mine is 
paying dividends. 
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A Pair of Barn Owls is worth One Hundred 
Dollars a Year to any Farmer 


The Sparrow Hawk Should Properly 
be Called the Grasshopper_Hawk 






The Young Yellow Throat has a Voracious A ppetite for Grasshoppers, Spiders and Moths 
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The Gray Warbler Does Much to Keep Insect Pests 
in Check 





The Screech Owl Feeds on Mice, 
Cutworms and Caterpillars 
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A Wood pecker will eat Thousands 


of Ants a Day 


The Last Days of the Scarecrow 


Showing that the Wild Bird is not the Farmer's Enemy but an Extra Hand who 


SIH zeal wealth of the 
country is based upon the 
products of agriculture 
and _ horticulture. The 
prosperity of the nation 
depends upon a prosperous 
farming class. Without 
the help of our wild birds, 
farming would be impos- 
No other farm hands could accomplish 
The wild birds 





sible. 
the work entrusted to birds. 
of orchard, field, and forest are Nature’s check 


upon the increase of insect life. With the 
great handicap of bird destruction in our 
present day the loss from insect and rodent 
pests in the United States the past year is 
estimated to be eight hundred million dollars. 
This loss can be reduced only when a public 
sentiment is aroused for proper bird protec- 
tion. The practical farmer can not afford to 
ignore the relations that wild birds bear to his 
crops. They are part of the natural resourees 
of any farm. The farmer will prosper in pro- 
portion to the way he encourages these extra 
hands Nature has given him. 


Birds Police Earth and Air 


Birds work more in conjunction with man 
to help him than does any other form of out- 
door life. They police the earth and air, and 
without .their services the farmer would be 
helpless. Larks, wrens, and thrushes search 
the ground for grubs and insects. The food 
of the meadow lark consists of seventy-five 
per cent. of injurious insects and twelve per 
cent. of weed seed, showing it to be a bird of 
great economic value. Sparrows, finches, and 


Works for his Boara 
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quail eat a large amount of weed seed. Prac- 
tically all the food of the tree sparrow con- 
sists of seed. Examinations by Prof. F. E. L. 
Beal, of the Biological Survey of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, show that a single tree 
sparrow will eat a quarter of an ounce of weed 
seed daily. In a state the size of Iowa tree 
sparrows alone will consume more than eight 
hundred tons of weed seed annually. — This, 
with the work of other seed-eating birds, saves 
the farmer an immense amount of work. Nut- 
hatches and chickadees scan every part of the 
trunks and limbs of trees for insect eggs. In 
a day’s time a chickadee has been known to 
eat hundreds of insect eggs and worms that 
are very harmful to our trees and vegetables. 
Warblers and vireos hunt the leaves and buds 
for moths and millers. Fly-catchers, swal- 
lows, and night hawks are busy day and night 
eatching flies that bother man and _ beast. 
Hawks and owls are working silently in day- 
light and darkness to catch moles, mice, 
gophers, and squirrels. 

The valuable service which birds render 
about the farm is shown most strikingly in 
places where insects and rodents have become 
so numerous as to destroy crops. Birds col- 
lect in places where food is abundant, and by 
giving their whole time to hunting and eating 
these pests, they become the most valuable as- 
sistants the farmers can have. To illustrate, 
a few years ago a large apple orchard in cen- 
tral Illinois was attacked by canker worms. 
Prof. S. A. Forbes spent two seasons in this 
locality studying bird life. He examined the 


‘stomachs of thirty-six different species of 


birds and found that seventy-two per cent. of 
these were eating canker worms. Taken as a 


whole, thirty-five per cent. of the food of all 
the birds of the locality consisted of these 
worms. Out of a flock of thirty-five cedar 
waxwings, seven were killed and examined. 
With the exception of a few small beetles, 
these birds were living entirely on canker 
worms. By actual count he found seventy to 
one hundred and one worms in the stomachs 
of each one of these birds. If we assume that 
each waxwing ate a hundred worms a day, 
which is a very low estimate, the flock of 
thirty was destroying three thousand a day, 
or during the month when eaterpillars were 
out, a flock of thirty waxwings would eat 
ninety thousand worms. 


Killing Blackbirds Brought on a 
Pest of Locusts 


A number of years ago blackbirds were ex- 
ceedingly abundant through eastern Nebraska. 
They were so plentiful that the farmers be- 
lieved they were damaging ‘crops so they be- 
gan poisoning the birds. A single grain of 
corn soaked in strychnine was enough to kill 
a blackbird. In the years that followed, great 
numbers of these and other birds were de- 
stroyed during the spring and fall. At the 
same time thousands of quail, prairie chick- 
ens, and other game birds were killed in every 
county to supply the market. As the birds 
began to disappear, swarms of locusts took 
their place. These insects hatched out in 
countless numbers and began devastating 
crops. Few fields of grain escaped damage. 
Many were entirely destroyed. Where black- 
birds, quail, prairie chickens, plovers, and 
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rds remained, they took to living en- 
locusts. In such localities fair crops 
ired solely through the assistance of 
mbers of the United States Entomo- 
Commission who witnessed the work 
shed by the birds in this region, said 
Its were so complete that it was im- 
to entertain any doubt as to the value 
locust destroyers. 
same time Prof. Samuel Aughey, of 
rsity of Nebraska, made a careful 
the bird life in the different localities 
outbreak of locusts occurred. He 
d that thrushes, kinglets, chickadees, 
es, warblers, vireos, swallows, crows, 
blackbirds, kingfishers, woodpeckers, 
ls, grouse, ducks, gulls, and even 
birds were. all doing their best to 
advancing horde of locusts. Some 
nk that humming-birds live only on 
od they obtain from flowers, but 
true. Four small locusts were 
stomach of one humming-bird. 
n were taken from the stomach of 
headed blackbird. Six robins had 
hundred and_ sixty-five locusts. 
n of these insects were found in the 
f three bluebirds. One little ruby- 
nglet had eaten twenty-nine. Many 
and other birds were feeding their 
One barn owl had eaten 
ne Even two white pelicans had 


the 


locusts. 

r diet of crayfish and frogs by pick- 

hundred and eight of these hoppers. 

uld be difficult to obtain more strik- 

lence showing the commercial value of 
ls as the farmer’s extra hands. 


Gulls Were Too Much for the 
Black Crickets 


the Mormons first settled in Utah, 
kets came in myriads from the 
and would have destroyed the 
it not been for the gulls that came 
reds and thousands from the sur- 
lakes. At that time the settlers at 
regarded the advent of the birds as 
sent miracle, and ever since the gull 
esteemed almost as a sacred bird by 
rmons. About the beet and alfalfa 
en they are being irrigated, the gulls 
t and feed largely on field mice that 
estructive to crops. 
year complaints were sent in to the 
ent of Agriculture at Washington 
hat field mice were causing great de- 
in the alfalfa fields in the Humboldt 
Nevada. Men from the Biological 
were sent to investigate. In places 
were entirely ruined. The mice ate 
and leaves and then devoured the 
\ careful estimate showed that on 
the ranches from ten to twelve thou- 
ce were getting their living out of an 
lfalfa. With this multitude to feed, 
ners had little or nothing left for 
es. The abnormal increase of mice 
rely an overbalance in nature. The 
had no extra hands to keep the mice 
The wild birds and animals that 
mice had not been protected or they 
ve held the mice in check. But as 
the mice increased to such enormous 


numbers, birds began to collect and feed on 
them. By aiding these natural enemies of the 
mice and by using poisons, the number of 
mice was reduced. Hereafter these extra 
hands of the farmer will receive more careful 
protection. If any department in the Govern- 
ment has paid for itself in actual results and 
benefits to the farming class, it is the Biologi- 
cal Survey of the Department of Agriculture. 


The Hessian Fly, the Chinch Bug, 
and the Boll Weevil 


Working in close conjunction with the Bio- 
logical Survey, the National Association of 
Audubon Societies is doing more than any 
other organization in the United States to 
save and protect our wild birds, that they may 
act as extra hands about every farm in our 
country to prevent such outbreaks of inju- 
rious insects and rodents. 

According to Dr. C. L. Marlatt, of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology of the Department of 
Agriculture, millions of dollars are expended 
annually all through the country in the fight 
against insect pests. This is but a small part 
of the real loss. After a careful study of the 
inroads which the Hessian fly makes upon the 
wheat crops, Dr. Marlatt says it is seldom 
this insect causes a loss of less than ten per 
cent of the crop. In 1904 this amounted to 
over fifty million dollars, while in 1900 the 
loss in the wheat-growing states from this tiny 
insect approaches one hundred million dollars. 
Year after year the losses caused by the at- 
tacks of chinch bugs in the Mississippi Valley 
states have amounted to millions of dollars. 
For more than a century the cotton worm has 
been.a menace in the South. As far back as 
1873 the injury to the cotton crops on account 
of this caterpillar amounted to about twenty- 
five million dollars and some years it increased 
to fifty million dollars. 

Few farmers know how to apply the rem- 
edy to reduce these enormous losses. They 
will give more encouragement and protection 
to birds as soon as they come to realize the 
great amount of insect food these creatures 
eat and hence the great amount of work they 
do about the farm. Birds are very active, 
continually hunting and eating. Their rapid- 
ity of digestion is remarkable. The time 
taken for food to travel the whole digestive 
tract of a bird is from forty-five to ninety 
minutes. A young bird eats about ten times 
its own weight from the time it hatches till 
it leaves the nest. By actual count, a brood 
of three young chipping sparrows were fed 
a hundred and eighty-seven times in one day 
by their parents. Birds often raise two or 
three broods during the nesting season, so the 
number of insects and small animals destroyed 
is enormous. A family of four song sparrows 
seven days old were fed seventeen grasshop- 
pers and two spiders in sixty-seven minutes. 
A bobolink fed two fledglings nine grasshop- 
pers in twenty minutes. One bob-white that 
was killed had over a hundred potato bugs 
in its craw; another had eaten two spoonfuls 
of chinch bugs. 

Mr. Charles W. Nash gives the following 
experience concerning the appetite of a young 
robin: “In May. 1889, I noticed a pair of 
robins digging out cutworms in my garden, 
which was infested with them, and saw they 


were carrying them to their nest in a tree 
close by. On the 21st of that month I found 
one of the young on the ground, it having 
fallen out of the nest, and in order to see how 
much insect food it required daily I took it 
to my house and raised it by hand. Up to 
the 6th of June it had eaten from fifty to sey- 
enty cutworms and earthworms each day. 


One Young Robin Ate 165 Cutworms 
in a Day 


“On the 9th of June I weighed the bird; its 
weight was exactly three ounces; and then I 
tried to find how much it would eat, it being 
now quite able to feed itself. With the assist- 
ance of my children I gathered a large number 
of cutworms and gave them to the robin after 
weighing them. In the course of that day it 
ate just five and one-half ounces of cutworms. 
These grubs averaged thirty to the ounce, so 
the young robin ate one hundred and sixty- 
five cutworms in one day. Had it been at lib- 
erty it probably would have eaten some in- 
sects of other species and fewer cutworms, but 
this shows about what each young robin re- 
quires for its maintenance when growing; the 
adult birds require much less, of course. The 
average number of young raised by a robin is 
four, and there are usually two broods in a 
season. A very simple calculation will give 
a good idea of the number of insects de- 
stroyed while the young are in the nest.” 

In the past farmers have been misguided 
in their actions by not knowing the economic 
relations that our common birds bear to agri- 
culture. Hawks and owls are often regarded 
as more harmful than beneficial to the agri- 
culturist. For example, on June 23, 1885, the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania passed a_ bill 
known as the Sealp Act. This was for the 
purpose of benefiting the farmer by: killing 
hawks, owls, and other creatures that were 
preying upon his chickens. As soon as these 
birds began to be killed off, the farmer dis- 
covered that mice and other small animals 
were making heavy inroads upon his crops. 
In a year and a half the sum of ninety thou- 
sand dollars was. paid out in bounties to kill 
these creatures which acted as extra hands 
about the farm and did work that no one else 
could do. <A careful estimate showed that the 
farmer saved $1,875 in poultry which might 
have been destroyed, but on the other hand 
there was a clear loss of $3,875,130 in bounties 
and crop losses. In other words, the State 
spent $2,105 for every dollar saved. 


Don’t Judge the Hawk by His Habits 
in the Chicken-Yard 


Among many farmers there is a deep-seated 
feeling against all hawks. They have seen a 
hawk swoop down and earry off a chicken, and 
the conclusion is that all hawks steal chickens 
and do nothing but fly about and wait for 
the chance. If a farmer has seen one of his 
chickens go sailing off in the clutches of a 
hawk, it is mighty hard to persuade him that 
a hawk has attributes other than those of 
a professional thief. It is not easy to get ac- 
quainted with hawks, so under the circum- 
stances he is not entirely to blame. How- 
ever, if one man steals it is poor logic to 
reason that all men steal. So with hawks. 
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Many hawks and owls live almost entirely on 
moles, squirrels, gophers, mice, grasshoppers, 
beetles. and the like, and are the most useful 
birds we have. Many hawks and owls have 
been shot about farms, when as a matter of 
dollars and cents they are worth more to 
the farmer in a month than the chickens he 
has had stolen in five years’ time. A farmer 
must not lose sight of the ordinary utility of 
a bird. Because a blackbird is in a grain 
field, it does not signify he is doing harm. 

In our country there are about fifty species 
of hawks, and some thirty-five species of owls. 
All of these may be classed as beneficial with 
the exception of the gerfalcons, duck hawks, 
sharp-shinned hawks, Cooper hawks,  gos- 
hawks, and great horned owls. 


Hawks Most Valuable Residents of 
Any Farming Region 

The hawks are peculiarly fitted by nature to 
play their part in the animal world. Their 
eyes are more perfect than any other organs of 
sight that exist. They are powerful in flight 
and have strong talons for holding and hooked 
bills for tearing their prey. 

It is comparatively easy for scientists to de- 
termine the economic status of hawks and 
owls. These birds often swallow the smaller 
rodents entire or tear them apart, swallow- 
ing the fragments. As soon as the nutritious 
portious are absorbed, the other portions, such 
as hair, bones, and feathers, are rolled into a 
ball by the action of the stomach. These are 
vomited up and are known as pellets, and by 
examining the pellets which are found about 
the homes and roosting places of these birds, 
experts can tell exactly what kind of food has 
been eaten. 

Birds that are commonly known as “hen 
hawks” or “chicken hawks” are either red- 
shouldered or red-tailed hawks and are among 
the most valuable residents of any farming 
community. It has been demonstrated by a 
careful examination of hundreds of stomachs 
of the red-tailed hawk that poultry and game 
birds do not constitute more than ten per cent 
of its food. So there is a big balance in favor 
of the hawk. Out of two hundred and twenty 


stomachs of the red-shouldered hawk exam- 
ined, only three contained the remains of 
poultry. é 

The sparrow hawk is a bird whose name is 
against him. He should have been named 
the grasshopper hawk, for he seldom touches 
a sparrow while he lives toa large extent on 
grasshoppers. 


Eagle and Owl are Models of Propriety 


The golden eagle is one of our largest and 
wildest birds of prey. During the summer of 
1904 we made several visits to the eyrie of 
one of these birds in the mountains of Cali- 
fornia. Each time we examined the food re- 
mains and pellets about the nest and found a 
very large part of the eagle’s food consisted of 
ground squirrels with an occasional rabbit. 
One day we found the bodies of four ground 
squirrels lying on the rim of the nest. The 
hills in many places were perforated with the 
burrows of the squirrels. I am satisfied that 
this family of eagles consumed an average of 
six squirrels a day during the period of nest- 
ing, and very likely more than that. This 
low estimate would mean the destruction of 
five hundred and forty squirrels in about 
three months’ time. If it were not for these 
and other birds of prey, the country would 
soon be overrun with harmful creatures of the 
ground. 

As a family the owls are among the most 
beneficial of all birds from the standpoint of 
the agriculturist. The hawk hunts by day 
and the owl by night. The work of one sup- 
plements that of the other. 

The screech ow] is the commonest of the 
smaller birds of this family. It deserves the 
fullest protection. Out of two hundred and 
fifty-five stomachs of this bird examined by 
the Biological Survey, only one contained the 
remains of a domestic fowl. Besides being 
an efficient destroyer of mice, this bird often 
feeds on cutworms and caterpillars and is of 
great value in reducing these harmful pests. 

The barn owl, like the burrowing owl, is a 
valuable hand about the farm. A pair of 
these birds occupied one of the towers of 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 
When the young were half grown the floor 
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was strewn with pellets. An examination of 
two hundred of these showed a total of four 
hundred and fifty-four skulls; four hundred 
and twelve cf these were mice, twenty rats, 
twenty shrews, one mole, and a vesper spar- 
row. 

Some people think the flicker or wood- 
pecker does more harm than good because he 
bores into trees. He has a long elastic tongue 
that is covered with sticky saliva, and this is 
thrust out to catch small insects. If the 
flicker was good for nothing else he would de- 
serve careful protection because he is the per- 
sistent enemy of the ant family. He seems to 
have “been created and equipped largely for 
this one purpose. Ants are often a great pest; 
they infest houses and destroy timber. Worst 
of all, they protect and care for many aphides 
or plant lice, which are among the greatest 
enemies of trees, plants, and shrubs. Among 
the stomachs of woodpeckers which have been 
examined by Professor Beal three were com- 
pletely filled with ants. Two of these con- 
tained more than three thousand, while the 
third contained fully five thousand ants. 


And Finally—the Crow 


If I were to say that the crow is a helping 
hand about the farm, many farmers might 
think I lived in the city. Many might prefer 
to be without such help. The crow has a 
reputation as black as his coat. He has been 
charged with causing great injury to the corn 
crops, stealing fruit, robbing nests of poul- 
try, and eating young birds. 

To determine the real economic status of 
the crow, the scientists of the Biological 
Survey examined nearly a thousand stomachs 
of crows killed in every month of the year 
and throughout the country. The crow was 
proven guilty of these charges, but it was 
also shown that most of the corn that he had 
eaten was waste corn and the part destroyed 
while growing was only three per cent of the 
total food. The destruction of fruit and eggs 
was only trivial, while on the other hand the 
amount of harmful insects and mice eaten 
rendered the final verdict in favor of the crow. 
It was proven beyond doubt that he was of 
more real economic value than harm. 
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Kingscroft 


SUCCESS 


The Story of a Family that Came Down into California ana Founded an Old Homestead 


ily turned from the town. 
Our country quest was in 
search of health.  Inci- 
dentally, and all essen- 
tially, we had to have an 
income while the invalid 
recuperated. That decided 
us on trying a_ ten-acre 
at least for the start. 

re of climate and a cart-load of cir- 
clined us California-ward. It is as- 
how one’s humble name and address 
tes once it crosses the California state 
Every realty firm, board. of trade, and 
of commerce, has a follow-up system 
erative, persuasive literature that is 
ry aeme of sueecessful “ boosting.” 
they have, else we might 

ssed—all ['m going to tell you, and a 





odness, 


ad lived ten years up under the Arctic 
\tlases say otherwise, but that is be- 
se gentlemen who make maps never 
re! Yearly we had to see our savings 
the smoke of long winter fires. The 
r growing family for warm cloth- 
re sufficient to maintain one or more of 
woolen mills. It was a great coun- 
there for sheep. 
at school when her wardrobe 
bby used to appear at college func- 
she effusively explained, “just in 
iite.” As my girls grew, the beauty 
simplicity appealed more‘and more to 
California climate appeared at a dis- 
to be conducive to that kind of inex- 
simplicity. 


ssmate 


ten years I had gathered from the 

family wash frozen stiff, “ rattling 

all sheathed in ice.” I can’t think 
hing more provoking than that. Im- 
arrying in a frosty, clanking union 
smites like a handless ghost with icy 
| kicks viciously with its stiffly frozen 


eas 


me, at least,’ I said, “a climate 
the clothes will dry the day they’re 


the physicians spoke, and their grave 
ne as it usually comes to the profes- 
n, almost too late! That dread 
that ever stalks us all—now a league, 
rod, behind, now hid by the farthest 
at the very elbow—that relentless, 
Shadow had gained a lap on my 
|. In agonized fear we hastily packed 
longings and fled, down to sea level, 
summer, down to healing contact 
ground. Thank God, we far outran 
dow. 
ng out of the snow-sheds of the high 
and flashing around a curve, I had 
view of the Sacramento Valley. You 
ers who have come down over the sum- 
ll remember that first view. If you 
already crossed the Sierras, you will 
e within the next four years. You'll 
ng, anyway, you know, to the Panama 
will forever remember that superb first 
the Great Valley spread out below, all 
nd emerald and silver sheeted with 
wisps of vapor against the purple 
Ranges beyond, a valley more entranc- 
lovely than the Vale of Cashmere. 
| think of the countless thousands who 
h the years will ever be coming down 
his valley, and do you know, I almost 
hem that first exquisite thrill, the won- 
id enchantment of that first taste of Cali- 
! If you are a woman, you flatten your 
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nose against the window-pane and begin to 
see sights and scenes typically Californian. 

“Oh, what’s that lovely tree?” you ask. 
“An olive, well, well. Look! That, I just 
know, is a palm! And say, what are all those 
stumps? A vineyard, you don’t say! Now 
children just look at those oranges. We're 
going to have orange trees in our front yard, 
too.” 

It was March when we came, yet look at the 
grass beside the track. It is green, so green, 
with a jewel-like transparency, the true green 
of the California spring, such a green as you 
never saw back East. It is March, and the 
snow back home—*‘ but look, patches and 
blotches and acres of golden poppies! And, 
oh my, look there! It is March back home 
and the sno—-and if there isn’t a man mowing 
his alfalfa! ” 

If you are a woman, your feelings get all 
mixed up. You feel like laughing and you 
feel like crying, and you feel like singing, for 
you are coming down into California, the 
Mecea of your dreams, the last and the best 
heritage this continent has to offer the home- 
maker. You glance back along the crowded 
chair car, crowded with eastern homeseekers. 
From their excited, happy faces you know in- 
stinctively that they, too, feel like laughing 
and feel like crying and feel like singing, for 
they, too, are coming down to the Mecca of 
their dreams. . 

You think this is all rhapsody and balder- 
dash, do you? Oh, fudge, you’re not a 
woman! 

The train speeds out across the lush, green 


meadows, and presently you are in Sacra- 
mento. Being a woman, the first thing that 
impresses you is the beauty and profusion of 
the flowers—the middle of March, mind you— 
and great beds of tulips flaming and lawns of 
callas, virginal white. 

Then you begin to say to yourself that it is 
all a mistake, a big, lovely mistake! This 
isn’t a country of earth, and this isn’t a city 
of earth. No, sir! That train that brought 
you down out of the Sierras, by some hocus- 
pocus, has landed you, not in California, but 
right—square—in Heaven! The _ hallucina- 
tion persists. Some of you never get over it. 
I haven’t. 

We went up the valley a little way to a lit- 
tle town that wasn’t on the map four years 
ago. It is now. It was a placid, snoozy little 
valley town in the midst of thousand-acre 
grain fields. The undimmed tropic suns of 


ten-month summers beat upon its bleached 
and tawny fields. Pomegranates, oranges, 


palms and oleanders grew in its front yards. 
It had slept a sleeping beauty sleep for a 
quarter of a century, or more, till a canal 
company came and began tearing up the land- 
scape, and a land and irrigation company be- 
gan advertising it. Then we colonists de- 
bouched upon it, much against its will, and 
stuck our ugly, new lumber shacks every- 
where, and ripped open more ditches and 
spread our five, or ten, or twenty-acre rugs of 
green alfalfa all around over the tawny sum- 
mer stubble‘fields. And that is how this town 
got on the nap; and that is how about forty 
other Sacramento Valley towns have had to 





How we by irrigation and intensive farming*have redeemed an old wheat field 
This berry crop pays at the rate of $400 per acre 
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get extra help at the post-office and build new 
office-buildings to house the real estate firms, 
and new professional folk; and build new 
creameries, and canneries, and banks and 
schools. I tell you, this makes your blood 
tingle. this empire building! 


A land agent took us out to see the colony © 


lands under the irrigation system. There 
were only two colonies, then; now they are 
platting the twelfth. We had our choice of 
almost everything on an eight hundred- or a 
fifteen hundred-acre tract. The land agent 
had no need to talk. When we saw that beau- 
tiful, park-like expanse dotted with magnifi- 
cent valley oaks, just misted over with the 
pale, tender green of spring, why, a dumb 
man could have sold us land. 

My husband rather insisted that we ought 
to investigate other portions of the state be- 
fore buying. 

“No, no,” I pleaded. “ Let’s camp right 
here! I’m afraid if we go on that I'll wake 
up and find that it isn’t true!” 

So we- have camped right here ever since, 
and you can’t tell me anything new about the 
trials and tribulations of starting a little new 
farm; but I could tell you a whole book about 
the joys, delights, pleasures and profits of 
building up a little homestead, tree by tree, 
vine by vine, and literally board by board. 

We paid one hundred dollars per acre for 
ten acres of good, well-drained land, with a 
perpetual water right, water rental one dollar 
per acre annually. That land was cheap, for 
in spite of our inexperience and mistakes and 
inefficiency, in spite of our handicap of ill 
health and insufficient capital, it paid for it- 
self in less than three years. Whisper it, for 


the last time I said something like that in. 


print I had to sit up nights for weeks and 
weeks answering inquiries from all over east 
of the Rockies. The letters poured in from 
city folk, usually; rarely from farmers. The 
writers scaled from college professors to for- 
eign miners. It is significant that when you 
speak of a bit of California land and a living 
earned out of doors, that you are sure to touch 
the throbbing, vital part of some poor fellow 





Sunshine and Soi] and Irrigating Water 


in Pennsylvania, or Indiana, Chicago, or Min- 
neapolis. 

The woman who with her family goes back 
to the land must be endowed, not so much 
with the ability to do, as with the grace to 
endure. She must be fortified with a large 
prevision.» She must see her farm, not what 
it is to-day, a pioneer venture, bare, incom- 
plete, unsatisfactory. She must ever see her 
home as it will Le in five or even ten years, 
when her ideals shall have been attained. A 
man, as a rule, makes a better land conqueror 
than does a woman. Most men realize that 
a farm is a long term venture, its pot of gold 
at the end of a long period of endeavor. Seed 
time and harvest are months apart, ofttimes 
years. Iive years is none too short a period 
of probation in which to try out country liv- 
ing and the actual income value of a farm. 

About the next thing you do after you buy 
a farm is to name it. That piece of earth 
assumes for you, as you get acquainted with 
it, a definite personality. It is a concrete 
personality of lineaments and character, vir- 
tues and vices, and if you are a wise man, 





Harvesting the First Home-grown Orange 


The baby and the tree are the same age—two and one half years 
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you study to learn them, correcting and adapt- 
ing the perversions to your use. 

We promptly named our ten-acre farm 
Kingscroft, which means the king’s little 
farm. He who has his little croft, his little 
house, his wife and little children, is indeed 
a king. He has country fare, and health and 
competence. His treasures are the free, fresh 
country winds, the full, fair country sun. 
His is the earth and the fullness thereof. For 
him the seasons unfold their panoramic glo- 
ries. The clouds, the clods, seed time, and 
harvest, all pay him tribute. No man may 
get more out of life than he; no man may take 
more away with him to his last, long home. 

All this and a lot more of pastoral exulta- 
tion, the name Kingscroft means to us. When 
we hit upon it, we were so proud of it that we 
painted it on the rural delivery mail-box, to 
the utter mystification of those literal, un- 
poetic folk who came hunting “where on 
earth that man King lives.” And the school 
children seized upon it and made life a bur- 
den to our youngsters—that’s what happens 
when a woman of poetic sentiments butts into 
country life!—so we scratched the name off 
the box, and the farm name, Kingscroft, is 
only known in the privacy of correspondence 
and polite literature. There, I came near for- 
getting that we do stamp it on eggs and fruits 
as a guarantee of high quality, and thereby 
add to our profits. 

So endeth the prologue. Enter Adventure, 
an Invalid, a Town Woman, Five Happy 
Children, Wealth (an elusive wraith), Ani- 
mals, ete. 

We had to have a house, first thing. Not 
that we needed a shelter in that April weather 
when gentle airs and cloudless blue promised 
only those Arcadian days so popular in Cali- 
fornia literature. But because we had been 
somewhat accustomed to having a_ house 
around, we built one. 

Being the daughter of a carpenter, I made 
out the lumber lists—and, like my dressmak- 
ing lists, they invariably ran short. My hus- 
band and another inexperienced man did the 
building. Now, capable and adorable as my 
husband is in certain lines, he is not nor 
never will be a carpenter. I can’t trust him 
to do ten minutes carpentry, without giving 
him constant supervision, advice, and sympa- 
thy. But he and his helper did nobly build- 
ing our shed-like house. We'd have built it 
the other way with a gable, only we were 
afraid we couldn’t make the rafters fit to- 
gether on the same bias. Our house had only 
two serious faults. The paneled ceiling (pan- 
els are all the rage now, you know) wasn’t 
put in right, and the floor sills were unconven- 
tionally adjusted, to the despair of every car- 
penter who has since tinkered with our house. 
Those, however, were my architectural blun- 
ders. The builders followed my directions im- 
plicitly. 

After building the house, we built the 
chicken-house. Of course we were going into 
the chicken business. Being town bred and 
having only a casual acquaintance with fowls, 
I nevertheless knew all the printed chicken 
lore from A to Z. In five months, I am quite 
positive it was only five months, we were going 
to begin gatheririg in the eggs. We bought 








bators 


and I 


began spoiling eggs, 
innocents, and, generally, 


ing the 
e things in the chicken business. The 
ar—well, I don’t like to tell. But by 
of the fourth year we were clear- 
hundred dollars from our hens an- 


baw 
el 


try keeping is no get-rich-quick busi- 
We do find, however, that for every 
worth of feed we. get two dollars’ 
which ought to be sufficient 
satisfy anyone. Our profits would be 
ever, if our fowls were yarded. . In 
) the grains and eut bone and milk 
supply them, they forage freely in 
vineyard, and alfalfa. I think we 
well to get a dollar and a half to 
et from each hen annually. That 
be the consensus of opinion of Cali- 
iltry men. 
our first purchases was Old Bill. 
rakish-looking daredevil of a cow 
the Coast Ranges. Only the ab- 
1and for horses, occasioned by the 
x of colonists into the valley, 
| for Old Bill assuming the role of 
He was a sleek little bay brute 
iste for the simple life. When at- 
plow, he bounded forward, me 
the bridle, my husband swing- 
the lines and _ plow-handles, and 
nd, he went whither he listed. A 
him was a trap to keep out of. 
lidn’t mow down, or rip up, he 
It was a destructive hour in 
chard or vineyard or garden, when 
llied out to plow. We never plowed 
than an hour—it took us all the re- 
the day to rest. 
1ught the hired man swearing and 
Old Bill out behind the barn, and I 
was one of those psychic moments 
1d urgent business in the house. 
egy horse, Old Bill’s eccentricities 
He had a way of bolting 
tedly that jarred one from center to 
rence, not to mention the danger of 
harness giving way. 
ght, returning from the county seat, 
nd stopped at a lonesome country 
eh, and a man stepped out of the 
nd offered to trade horses. About 
my husband arrived at home, driv- 
indsome high-bred mare. By lan- 
he looked fine, too fine! She was 
nag; the man’s wife had driven her 
ere. No doubt she had. Some west- 
ean drive anything from a giraffe 
Eskimo dog team. 
xt morning we harnessed her to the 
it it took a full half day of united, 
neighborhood effort to get the love- 
re started. Once he had her going, 
nd headed her straight up the valley 
usband of that woman that doted on 
When Old Bill came back, he 
comparison a reliable and lovable 
the glow of renewed affection we 
efused fifty cash for him. 
had started on the downward path 
trading, and you know— Next it 
ld-faced animal, the most obedient 
flesh. When I said “whoa,” he 
» suddenly that the children fell over 
between the wheels. Once 
d said “back,” and that obedient 
mptly sat down on the harrow to 
nd all beholders’ discomfiture. He 
cuously bald-faced. One day he was 
the pasture alongside the trolley 
freight train stopped on the 
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worse. 


hoard or 


sake!” I heard the rear 

shout the length of the train to the 
‘did you ever see such a kald- 
rse?” Now, do you think I could 

e that horse again? 

t was ten dollars to boot for a sturdy 
e horse, steady and slow, one of the 
slow kind that ean trot all day 
shade of one tree. So again we 

sy this time we had an extensive 

nee, not only with local dealers, but 
those roving, picturesque caravans 
and drooping horses trailing behind. 
as a gentle old soul without a fault 


Heaven’s 
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Sheep in alfalfa field which yields eight tons an acre 


or a tooth for hay. When the winter rains 
came on and we had to tie him in a stall, it 
was borne in upon us that we would have to 
invest heavily in predigested breakfast food 
for him. So we gave him away, and that per- 
son gave him away, and | know not how far 
that horse has gone as a circulating, endless 
chain sort of a gift. When we had traded 
ourselves out of a horse, of course we quit, 
We bought us a fine driving horse, and now 
send out and hire a man and team to come 
in and do the necessary team work on the 
farm. 

The first month we invested in pigs. Al- 
falfa and pigs—mortgage lifters! It was a 
brood sow first. We put her in a brand new 
pen under the great oak in the barn-yard. 
It was such a nice cool, shady place in the 
hot spring weather. One night the unex- 
pected (which is the chronic, normal condition 
of California weather) happened. It rained, 
a torrential, tropical rain. Without thunder 
or lightning, the heavens opened and it rained 
down the top layer of the Pacific Ocean. It 
never happened before in June in the Saecra- 
mento Valley. and it never will again, until 
some poor colonist leaves his pigs. unroofed. 
In the next morning’s brilliant sunlight my 
husband waded out to the pen. All the lit- 
tle pigs but one were drowned in the hog 
trough. 

Next we bought six little pigs and the 
owner obligingly loaned us the mammy to 
nurse them. We begged to be allowed to pur- 
chase the mother, but the man said we’d bet- 
ter wait a bit and That was kind of 
him, for he could have had our ten dollars 
just as well as not. Many a pleasant hour I 
had hanging over the pen admiring those fine 
little pigs, our pigs! Next to a dear little 
human baby, there isn’t a baby so cunning 
as a jolly little piggy! I soon saw that the 
pigs were ailing, wheezing and choking, and 
trembling. We worked over those pigs, and 
in the doctoring one pig bit my husband on 
the left hand. 

One midnight by the dim light of the incu- 
bator kept going at one end of the long shed 
room, I awoke to see my husband sitting on 


see. 





A tea party in January under a clump of 
Chinese bamboo 


The children spend most of their waking hours out 
of doors 


the side of the bed. He was rocking and 
moaning with pain. 

“T don’t like to distress you,” he explained, 
“but my arm is inflamed and swollen, and 
aches like the toothache.” 

“ Let me see it,” I demanded with the calm- 
ness of those heroic souls who face undaunted 
the crash and wreck of worlds. “ Let me see.” 

“What’s the use?” he answered. “Dm 
done for!” and he said it in the tone he 
uses when he is telling a jury tragic things. 
It flashed over me with sickening conviction 
that it was one, two—six, seven, nine, yes, 
nine days since that dying pig bit him on 
the left hand. 

“ What's the use?” he moaned. 
confounded pig bite!” 

Tragically he unslung a hand from the 
folds of his night shirt and extended—his 
right hand! 

“ But the pig—the pig bit your left hand.” 
I laughed, fumbling for a needle in my work- 
basket. Presently he was contemplating, with 
infinite relief, a long pine splinter which I 
had removed from his inflamed hand. These 
soft-handed amateur carpenters get such 4 
lot of the lumber under their skin! And the 
pigs ‘—cholera! 

You see how it is! When you go back to 
the soil, you go back to a set of new, un- 
urban phenomena. In the words of my little 
German neighbor, “ When you get a ranch, 
then your troubles begin.” But in retrospee- 
tion, what amusing and precious “ troubles” 
they are! 

Invariably things happen to you that first 
year out from the city. Things have got to 
happen, else you’re cheated out of the time 
of your life. Things happened to us thick 
and fast from the moment we became land- 
owners. Everything—plantivg the garden, 
hatching the chickens, mowing the alfalfa, 
building the house, planting the orchard 
and vineyard—everything was an adventure. 
There was a glamour of romance over that 
brand new little farm, a glamour, I’d have you 
know, that has never rubbed off! 

Out of the corner of a bare, bleached grain 
ranch, we have created something worth. 
while. We have created, by the miracle of 
Sacramento Valley sunshine and soil and irri- 
gating water, in less than five years, a beau- 
tiful, income-producing little home. We have 
grown trees in three years that in harsher 
climates would require a quarter of a century. 
ur farm table is spread with all the Cali- 
fornia delicacies of fruit and vegetables and 
flowers such as only great wealth can pur- 
chase back East. Our children have a ten- 
acre realm of sunshine and flowers, and plenty 
—always some dainty fruit for little hands to 
harvest. We have achieved through this bit 
of land, health and competence, and content 
immeasurable. 

So satisfied are we that we have risen to 
the lofty eminence of pride where we fondly 
contemplate founding a genuine old family 
homestead. The “old homestead ” is unknown 
west of the Mississippi. Or is it the Alle- 
ghanies? But that is that Kingscroft aspires 
to be, an old homestead. This one family shall 
be rooted in its soil. Our family tree shall 
be no dwarfed thing carried from place to 
place, a flower-pot sort of family existence. 

How fine it is to think that this farm, the 
work of our hands, shall endure as long as 
live its trees and flowers, with them forever 
perpetuating and renewing its beauty! We 
have planted the trees, and our children’s lit- 
tle children will feast under the drooping 
branches. The fruit will be the sweeter, be- 
cause we, their foreparents, set the tiny stock. 


“It is that 
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The Joys of the Horseback 





A Fox Hunt on Long Island 
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Making a landing on the Polo Grounds near the Washington Monument at the National Capital 


Learning 


to Fly 


The Experiences of a Young Man who Taught Himself to be an Aviator 


a ee LTHOUGH I was far from 


being the first to ascend in 
i} an aeroplane, my experi- 
ences as an aviator have 

A been nearly as thrilling as 
those of any pioneer, as I 
learned on a home-made 
machine and without any 
instructor. Naturally the 
ries of this newest medium of man’s ac- 
nust come as more or less of a surprise, 

[ experienced all the sensations of a 








hangar was at College Park, and during 
of 1910 I went there, as an engine 
to test the installation of the motor in 
roplane which was destined to furnish 
uch interest and excitement through 
lowing winter. After completing my 
the motor, I was loathe to leave, for 
been trying for two years to get an 
nity to learn flying. An agreement 
tered into with the owner whereby I 
perate the motor indefinitely with the 
inity to hazard my neck in the aero- 
Being young, and confident, the haz- 
; a premium rather than a drawback. 
machine was a biplane, of a more or 
mposite type, having a clever combina- 
the good points of the three most suc- 
biplanes, the Wright, Curtiss, and 
The designer had shown much clever 
on in structural details and in the con- 
planes, such as the rudder and tail. 
ain planes, however, were of the old 
single surface type, and the curve of 
The designer had de- 
| from the usual practice of having a 
dling elevator in front. and depended 
y on a large tail for directing the ma- 
ip or down. I had followed the aero- 
from the engine end for several years 
ad seen many freak machines fail, but 
that this aeroplane would fly and fly 
he motor that I had installed was 125 
and if ever an aeroplane had power this 
id and this fact alone made me confi- 
hat it would fly. 
first week of practice was free from 
and proved that the machine would 
edly fly. The inventor, a man of mid- 


ings a guess. 
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dle age, was slow to risk his machine and 
lose, in one smash, the result of about four 
months’ hard work and an expenditure of 
about six thousand dollars. So we continued 
flying in short hops, like a fledgeling bird, 
able to keep up but a few seconds at a time. 
To prevent full flight and disconcerting 
speed the motor had to be throttled way down. 
Not being an engine man the idea of so much 
power was appalling to him, particularly as 
the motor was located just back of our necks 
and would roar away like a gatling gun in 
action. Being used to this, however, I didn’t 
mind it, so on every opportunity I would per- 
suade the use of more power, until finally we 
were able to jump thirty or forty feet into the 
air and sail down without difficulty. 

_Imagine the delight of it! Spectators would 
gather and hold up the machine while the 
motor was being adjusted, then I would wave 
my hand for them to let go and the machine 
would leap forward and gain the speed of an 
express train in so little distance that it 
seemed like being shot out of a catapault, a 
gatling gun roaring, propeller whirring, and 
me seated on only a slight structure of wood 
and wire which was pulsating like a flag in a 
wind. When this speed had been attained, 
the slightest careless movement would invite 
accident. Moving the shoulders would touch 
a wing to the ground and tear it off, turning 
the rudder would cause the machine to ecap- 
size sidewise and be smashed, or depressing 
the elevator would either send me into the air 
like a rocket or plunge me into the ground 
like a falling arrow. 

These were exhilarating experiences and the 
only definition I can give is that it was a 
game of lightning calculation with life or 
death at stake. 

After a little of this I attained that ease 
which comes from performing any operation 
continually, and straight flying, for short dis- 
tances only, became monotonous. There was 
a big field unobstructed by trees and seem- 
ingly an immense area in which to operate. 
There were, however, some bad ditches and the 
field was bordered on the north by fish ponds, 
east by trees, south by houses, and west by the 
railroad with its attendant line of telegraph 
poles and wires. The mean diameter of the 


field, therefore, was in reality little over a 
quarter of a mile affording safe landing 
grounds. Landing with the speed of an ex- 
press train, on rough ground or in high weeds 
would be disastrous, as the shock would in- 
jure both machine and operator. 

Getting thus far advanced had occupied 
most of six weeks and it was the middle of 
November, on a beautiful Sunday afternoon, 
in the Indian summer and perfectly calm. 
We decided very early in our practice that 
the effect of even a little wind added so much 
to the uncertainty of the machine’s perform- 
ance that only calm weather appealed to ‘us 
thereafter. This knowledge had been gained 
at the expense of a running gear, a propeller, 
much hard work and irksome delay. 

This Sunday afternoon seemed to me a most 
auspicious occasion and I found that the in- 
ventor had many reasons for wishing that the 
machine could make an unusual performance. 
After a little of the ordinary hopping I de- 
clared myself ready to try a circle of the 
field and sanguine of success. 

The start was made as usual, and I found 
myself up forty or fifty feet. From this 
height, about that of a four-story building, 
the ground seemed to be moving very much 
more slowly and only the rush of air against 
my body kept me reminded éf the speed at 
which I was traveling. I soon realized that 
I must turn or fly out over the lakes at the 
north. Going at sixty miles an hour was fast 
eating up the small area over which I planned 
to keep, in order that I might always have 
smooth landing grounds. How I wished for 
a limitless area of level lawn where I could 
make my circle so large that whatever effect 
there was would not be dangerous! I had to 
act, however, and that cautiously, so I turned 
my rudder and started veering toward the left. 
Immediately the machine leaned in; by this 
I mean that the left wing dropped. Fearing 
continued dropping I eased up on the rudder 
and argued that using it in the reverse di- 
rection, like luffing a sail-boat, would bring } 
the machine back. This truth took root right 
there and for the rest of the trip was a great 
source of relief. But complications were aris- 
ing; the telegraph wires were looming up in 
front of me and I must turn more acutely or 
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get too close to them. So I got bold and 
turned more, thus dipping the inside wing 
lower than ever, making me feel as if I were 
sitting on the side of a steep gable roof that 
had been blown off and: was being carried 
along by a cyclone. To add to the delights of 
this situation, the aeroplane began to slide 
toward the ground sidewise so that should the 
sliding continue the left wing would strike 
first and the alighting gear be worthless. So 
I had to turn the rudder back again and 
chance a collision with the wires. 
Unconsciously I had always kept my torso 
erect, thus swaying the shoulder harness 
toward the high right wing. This harness 
attaches to the lateral control, and is designed 
to have exactly the effect that I was produc- 
ing by leaning toward the high side. By an 
added effort of my body toward the high side, 


when I used the rudder, I brought the ma- 


chine up level and was still clear of the earth 
by about thirty feet. On looking: again I 
found that I was a little higher than the 
wires and parallel to them. This gave me a 
clear field again and I had another-chance to 
breathe. 

Realizing that proximity to the earth and 
the wires was dangerous, I used the clear field 
before me to gain an additional elevation so 
that by turning very slightly, and climbing, 
I got to where it was necessary to turn into 
the run-way from which I had started. To 
my surprise it looked directly beneath me. 
Furthermore the spectators had scattered over 
the field, in spite of our warnings, and I dared 
not descend for fear of injuring them. 

Again I was forced into a quick decision. 
The only thing to do was to continue in a 
larger circle, skirt the woods, and try to get 
on the run-way. from the other end as that was 
free from people. I continued, with this end 
in view, and as I got as close to the woods as 
I intended going, the real sensation of the 
day was handed me. I started dropping in a 
manner comparable only with what I imag- 
ined riding over a precipice in an automobile 
would be like. My motor was doing as usual, 
nothing had broken—but I was dropping. 
This was an acute situation, so I tried to 
ascend as when starting on a flight and to my 
astonishment this only made matters worse. 
On getting my senses I realized that the rate 
at which I was dropping was not really fast 
at all and that I had fairly good ground be- 
neath. By this time I was at the tops of the 
weeds, so I stopped the motor and in another 
instant the machine struck gently, rolled a 
few feet and stopped. This occurrence was 
caused by what is called a “hole in the air,” 
probably due to the shade of the trees and 
the fact that the cooler air was descend- 
ing. These “holes” are very common and 
are easily dealt with by experienced avi- 
ators. 

The crowd went wild, the men taking hold 
of the machine and easily carrying it back to 
the hangar. Of the dozen of the local ma- 
chines this one was the first to make a turn. 
Six months later the same crowd was peev- 
ish because I would not go up for altitude 








Making a semicircle in a thirty-seven yard radius 


Note the angle of the aeroplane in “banking” the turn 


when it was so cold on the ground that the 
spectators were complaining. 

I started my longest flight in the afternoon 
of a beautiful December day. The sun was 
bright, it was calm and fairly temperate for 
winter. My object, and I never started out 
to fly without one, was to remain in the air as 
long as I could and go up as high as I dared— 
I hoped to go about a thousand feet high. 
Knowing how cold it would probably be, seat- 
ed, as I was, in front of the aeroplane with 
nothing to break the blast, I dressed heavily 
for the occasion. During the first minutes of 
flying I was very much engrossed with climb- 
ing, a process requiring all the skill I had been 
able to acquire. Suddenly, at an altitude of 
two hundred feet, I was very much startled 
at the behavior of the machine. It seemed to 
be in the grip of some unusual force that was 
bouncing it about faster than I could hope 
to counteract with my control. Feeling my 
helplessness I was anxious to get near Mother 
Earth, so pointed the machine sharply down- 
ward. 

Were you ever floating lazily along in a 
sanoe on a dark night when you were sudden- 
ly struck by the wake of some large steamer 
that had gone by so long ago that you had 
forgotten about it? You are in the datk and 
do not see the waves and you get absolutely 
no warning until they strike you. That is 
the feeling that often comes to the aviator. 
He is sailing along in an individual medium 
that gives no warning of disturbance, but 
leaves him to flounder on until he gets out. 
I didn’t flounder along on this evening for the 
angle I took toward the earth lowered me fifty 
feet in an instant, and I found the air again 
tranquil. 

This flight was so much longer than any 
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previous one, and so successful, that the in- 
ventor’s friends persuaded him into advertis- 


‘ing in the Washington papers to draw a larger 


audience to witness a repetition of the per- 
formance. On the appointed day, in spite of 
the fact that nearly a foot of snow had fallen 
in the meantime, there was a fairly good 
crowd anxious to be entertained by a flight. 
Before the appointed hour of three o’clock, 
however, it became gloomier than ever and 
had started to snow again. 

In order that the crowd might not be dis- 
appointed we decided to hurry the prepara- 
tions for the flight and give some sort of a 
performance before the air thickened too 
densely with snow. By the time the machine 
was out of the hangar and ready it was 
snowing faster than ever, and it was _ be- 
combing difficult to see entirely across the 
field. 

A few hundred yards south on the run-way 
gave me a fair height and brought me to the 
turning point where I knew there were a 
barn and some other buildings to be cleared. 
My first thought was to go above them, but 
the snow was driving into my eyes and I im- 
mediately realized that from much greater 
height I would be lost as the earth would be 
indistinguishable. The barn became more 
distinct and I avoided it, taking a general 
direction toward the railroad track and the 
telegraph lines. Again a few moments of sus- 
pense, of straining and blinking my eyes and 
just as I became uneasy I again saw my land- 
mark as the poles became distinguishable. Go 
on I must, for the ground under me was too 
rough to making landing safe, and yet the 
snow was nearly blinding. Also a little pride 
made me wish to alight in front of the spec- 
tators as near the starting point as possible. 
This determination gaining precedence, I 
made a big semicircle through the big blank 
north end of the field and started straining 
every faculty of vision in order to see the 
trees. the barn or the spectators. 

This half mile, in a semicircle, was the 
most trying of all as I was virtually without 
bearings and unconsciously getting higher. 
Had I gotten still a little higher I would have 
lost my bearings entirely as the earth would 
have been invisible. One glimpse of the 
trees or the spectators was what I was strain- 
ing every faculty for. Now I would land any- 
where, if I could be sure of avoiding the 
trees. This thing had been carried far enough 
and I was lost. Then like sunshine out of 
rain, I saw below a dark blur which I felt 
sure was the crowd of spectators. I pointed 
down toward the blur and on getting closer 
verified my hope for there they were watch- 
ing intently for my return. Then they heard 
the motor, and before either realized it I had 
burst upon them and was down safely and 
within twenty feet of the starting point. 
They had been anxious, but little could they 
realize all of the reasons for the joy with 
which I received their congratulations. The 
world’s record for a snowstorm flight is mine, 
but I shall never attempt to repeat the per- 
formance. 





Soaring with passengers in search of thrills 


The author in the picture to the left has Miss Guapys Hincxtey, a Washington society girl as his companion, while in the other he is 


accompanied by SveTE ArRHEIMS, the Swedish scientist 
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SUCCES§ 











HuGH JENNINGS 
Popular Manager of the Detroiis 


Hans WAGNER 
Piittsburg’s Batting Marvel 


AL BRIDWELL 
The Giants’ Brainy Shoristop 


MorpeEcal Brown 
Premier Pitcher of the Cubs 


Curisty MATTHEWSON 
America’s Greatest Pitcher 


FRED CLARKE 
A Bloodthirsty Pirate 


Hat CHASE 


The Yankees’ Brilliant First Baseman 





American League's Greatest Player 


Jounny KLING 
The Veteran Catcher now with Boston 


ROGER BRESNAHAN 
Catcher-Manager of the Cardinals 


FRANK CHANCE 
The Napoleon of the Cubs 


Epp1& COoLLINs 
The Athletics’ Yourg Phenomeron 


CoomBs 
Connie Mack's Able Pitcher 


Harry Davis 
Of the World-Champion Athletics 


* 


“ Bucs " RayMOND 
Eccentric Pitcher for the Giants 


Cy Younc 
Cleveland's Veteran Piicher 


“ Witp Bit” Donovan 
Terrible Twirler for the Tigers 
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Camp-Fires on the Beach 


CAMP without a fire is a 
hollow mockery. A camp- 
fire at the beach seems to 
have a quality all.its own. 
The rush of the waves, the 
whispering in the grasses, 
even the sharp tang of the 
sea air—all are accentu- 
ated by the little flicker of 
hangs on the edge of the vast ex- 
It’s the bead in the eup. 
ry materials of which the fire is built 
t many expressive moods and star- 
nges never seen away from the ocean’s 
Driftwood that has been buffeted about 
es and saturated with bitter brine 
urn in the same calm and sedate 
the mere woodland pine knots and 
Driftwood has a voice and 
\l its own and ean tell tales and sing 
the sympathetic listener. Here are 
spreading tree-tops to swallow up the 
Great gray and white 
»wer grandly aloft if the air by any 
still. If not, it takes unto itself 
fantastic and wild in unison 
its source and its surroundings. A 
iir from landward may sweep it low 
a dull, black cloud right out over the 
erests of the charging billows. It 
ir whiteness and lends a dull, slatey 
ir hollows till it mingles impercep- 
the offshore mists. If an inshore 
hes it, away it rolls blue among the 
Once in a while before a 
ies on the smoke will roll reluctantly 
between land and water twist- 
rithing in fantastic curls seem- 
fraid to venture on either element. 
er this happens look out for squalls. 
t the deceitful quiet of the sea and 
le, balmy airs that come now this way 
that. Drive all tent pegs solid and 
| tauten up every guy. For before 
things will be humming. 
lame itself takes part with its sur- 
No upward roaring sheets and 
It swirls low and sweeps in 
twists and turns licking the fuel 
lly and askanee. The spirit of the 
ind waves that erstwhile have played 
driftwood seem as if they were in 
nge way present and directing its 
truction. 
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By W. J. Hoxie 


And even as this food for the flames has 
come from distant shores and strange lands, 
so can a beach fire give out subtle odors and 
excite strange imaginings in the little brief 
hour of its play. A little stick of cane that 
grew on some sun-kissed islet of the “‘ Spanish 
Main” is long in yielding to the flame. 
Fierce, red, snaky spirals lick it round and 
as they eat their way slowly inward, bursts of 
white steam spout hissing out and sharp rat- 
tling explosions follow like pistol shots. Hot 
sparks seem to chase you and the heart of the 
cane glows bloody red as it dies. A fierce 
tropie product this. 

From nearer shores came this shapeless, old, 
whitened snag of cedar. Through all its wan- 
derings it has kept its gentle odor like a good 
man withstanding the buffets of life. Slowly, 
smoking white at first, it seems to offer a mild 
resistance to the clinging clasp of the de- 
vourer. But when at last it does burst into 
flame the whole fire glows rosy red. Even the 
venturesome little waves that come lapping 
into the circle of light seem to blush at their 
intrusion. And all about spreads that sweet, 
intoxicating odor. 


An Eloquent Fragment of Wreckage 


A shattered bit of a wreck comes next to 
feed our fire. Was it hidden rock or hostile 
eannon -that tore such a tough bit of timber 


so raggedly apart? Did some ocean gray- 
hound speeding through the fogs of New- 


foundland crash to its doom against a floating 
iceberg? This is a silent witness. Let the tor- 
ture of fire examine it. Fierce and _ black 
burns the tar from the outside. No ill-smell- 
ing refuse from the gashouse this. That 
pungent shippy fragrance was bred in far off 
Norway’s forests and long tempered by cling- 
ing seaweeds and briny wonders. The wit- 
ness has begun its reluctant testimony. Far- 
ther in, as the fire works its way, a little spot 
flashes green. With a hissing burst it spreads 
and by the flaring blue and violent changes 
indicates the presence of copper. This then 
is a piece of some goodly, gallant craft that 
for years battled with Old Ocean’s hostile bil- 
lows. She was of the old “ coppered and cop- 
per-fastened class” now slowly disappearing 
before the “iron kettle bottoms ”—sparless, 


smoky, old wallowers. 
We will weave us strange tales as this rude 


relic of man’s cunning handiwork slowly falls 
into white ashes before our gaze. Strange 
tales of swift ocean races when clippers were 
and skysails danced aloft. Tales of wild and 
beautiful lands—perhaps, too, of bloody com- 
bat and sudden disaster. For each little 
tongue of flame as it leaps and twines about 
tells a different story. A wide, whirling, white 
burst is the long voyage with all sail set above 
the slanting decks for weeks at a time over 
gentle, swelling seas in the middle latitudes. 
Fraught with much wealth to the owners was 
his prosperous voyage. The snapping, twist- 
ing bursts that follow are the story of a sue- 
cession of squalls and head-winds—reefed top- 
sails and slippery decks. That tall, rushing, 
red blaze tells us, of course, of blood and 
battle—a fierce boarding party of black- 
bearded pirates with horrid knives in their 
teeth beaten back with much blood and car- 
nage. Are the red coals that glow so down 
in the heart of the blackening embers the rec- 
ord of bloody decks and a treacherous mutiny? 
At last a rosy spark snaps out and drops into 
a white bed of ashes. So sank at last our gal- 
lant ship and crew into the arms of relentless 
Ocean. 

Standing a little back from our fire the eir- 
cle of its light is constantly changing. While 
it perrows down to a small compass and we 
lcok down into a little, illuminated mound im- 
palpably bounded by the surrounding dark- 
ness. Then up leap the broad flames captur- 
ing a broad stretch of golden sand and weird, 
fantastic shapes sway here and there along 
the beach, As the pirates make their attack 
there is a fierce medley of twisting struggling 
combatants portrayed—a very orgy of battle 
pictured out in shadow dance. A mighty fight 
it must have been. The final tale is told in 
many changes of color—gold, silver and ruddy 
bronze chase each other across the sandy floor. 

Slowly has died our beach camp-fire while 
we sat and drowsed beside it. At last an in- 
coming wave, more venturesome than its fel- 
lows laps stealthily up and reackes its quench- 
ing edge into the hissing ashes. White steam 
rises for an instant and then succeeds dark- 
ness—darkness that for the first few minutes 
can almost be felt. Then appears a tired- 
looking little old moon ready to begin climb- 
ing the sky for a while till vanquished by her 
lord, the sun. High overhead swing kindly 
stars. 
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Tue Twinicut oF Hicu Protection 





UT of the chaos and uncer- 

tainties surrounding the 
reciprocity-tariff situation 
at Washington, one obvi- 
ous fact looms in super- 
vening importance. That 
is that the era of excessive 
protection is nearing its 
end. 

At Washington it is a race for the distine- 
tion of carrying the banner of real downward 
revision. The Democrats have expected to 
capture the flag, and under it to win the 1912 
election. The Progressive Republicans made 
their strongest appeal to the country on this 
same i have lost 








issue two years ago, but 
ground sadly by their loss of interest when 
they faced the first cold plunge which reci- 
procity proposed. Now President Taft takes 
up the cudgels and declares that the era of 
Chinese-wall protection must end. 

There are four big factors in the situation 
at Washington: the President, the Standpat 
Republicans, the Democrats, and the Insur- 
gents. The President wants to be renomi- 
nated and reelected. The Standpatters don’t 
care whether he is renominated, and don’t 
believe he can be reelected. They want to pre- 
vent downward revision. The Democrats 
want Taft renominated, but in such cireum- 
stances that he will be easy of defeat. The 
Insurgents want him defeated for renomina- 
tion. 

Three of these four factors are for revision. 
Their combined strength can at any time se- 
eure it. Everything now points to their final 
union in this purpose; not because they want 
to work together, but because political exigen- 
cies will compel them to do so. 





VITALITY IN THE House PrRoGRAM 





First is the Democratic house, with a firm 
purpose and a real program. It announces 
that it will go right ahead, grinding out 
schedule-revision bills. It has passed reci- 
procity, free list and wool bills. Others are 
in preparation, to be passed as fast as possi- 
ble. If the Republican Senate and Republi- 
can President can not do the rest, why, so 
much the worse for the Republicans: the 
Democrats will have an issue exactly to their 
liking for 1912. They will ask a vote of con- 
fidence in their program, and power in all 
branches of the government. 

The Democratic House has stolen from the 
Insurgent Republicans their claim to premier- 
ship in the revision cause. Opposing reci- 
procity and determined to hitch to it a iong 
list of tariff amendments, the Insurgents are 
bent on talking against details of the reci- 
procity agreement which nobody cares about, 
and proposing amendments that can not carry. 

If, then, the President shall cast in his 
strength with the revision Democrats, revi- 
sion will win. That is what he is expected to 
do. He will accept the challenge of the Demo- 
cratic House The House will pass various 
schedule revision bills in the hope that the 
Senate will defeat or the President veto them. 
It is possible the Senate will defeat them; it 
is hardly possible the President will finally 
veto them. He does not need to say what he 
will do, and has not said. He can keep his 
counsel. If the bills at last get to him and he 





signs them, he robs.the Democrats of their 
issue. He makes his own renomination cer- 
tain. 

The Democrats see their issue slipping 
away, but they can not turn backward now. 
The House must go on with its revision meas- 
ures. The Senate Democrats must support 
them. If the Senate defeats them, it is no 
fault of the President. If it passes them, the 
President can take advantage of the fact to 
sign them and appropriate the credit for the 
whole accomplishment. 





Bricut Hopes ror Rectprocity 








When the Insurgents and Democrats united, 
after a sensational day of debate, in ordering 
the finance committee to report the wool and 
free-list bills, it was hailed ¢; a new power 
come into ascendency. But the alliance 
proved a rope of sand. The Insurgents were 
able to make common cause with the Demo- 
crats only to a certain point. Both are 
against Taft; but in very different ways. 
The Insurgents want to make his renomina- 
tion impossible; the Democrats want him re- 
nominated, but hope to shape such political 
conditions that he can not be reelected. In 
such conditions, permanent alliance is impos- 
sible. Between the two factions, the Presi- 
dent seems likely to win over both oppositions. 
He will use a combination of Democrats and 
Regulars to pass reciprocity; then he will use 
a combination of Democrats and Insurgents 
to pass the revision measures. 

That reciprocity will pass without amend- 
ment was substantially assured wher the Root 
amendment was defeated on a viva voce vote. 
Root proposed that the provision for free ad- 
mittance of pulp and paper should not become 
effective till all the Canadian provinces had 
removed their restrictions on the export of 
pulp wood. It would have had the effect to 
postpone indefinitely the operation of the free- 
paper and paper-material provision. It was 
defeated without ever having a chance, be- 
cause it was regarded as a bad-faith amend- 
ment, intended to open the way to general 
amendment that would break down the meas- 
ure and finally kill it. With this initial 
amendment beaten, the chance of any other 
amendment carrying almost vanished. The 
Senate has nigh a two-thirds vote for the reci- 
procity measure without amendment. 














GrEAT WoMaAn’s SUFFRAGE DEMONSTRATION 








Women have again marched for suffrage— 
this time in England, purposely setting the 
parade into the Coronation period. It proved 
the most notable of the public protests, sur- 
passing in size the New York parade of the 
spring. 

Women from all the United Kingdom were 
represented in different bands: Welsh women 
were there and Irish and Scotch women; and 
women from many nations, even including 
Roumania, all marched; and all the English 
colonies were represented. The marchers to- 
talled 50,000. 

During the same week the Boston Equal 
Suffrage Association for Good Government 
had a meeting at which Jane Addams, Louis 
D. Brandeis, Dr. Edward T. Devine and Dr. 
Sophonisha Breckinridge spoke. Of especial 
interest was Mr. Brandeis’ speech since 
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twenty-five years ago he appeared for the 
anti-suffragists at a legislative hearing in 
Massachusetts His change of politica! views 
has come about, he stated, through the social, 
economic and political movements with which 
he had been connected during this time. He 
said- 

“The insight that women have shown into 
problems which men did not and perhaps 
could not understand, has convinced me not 
only that women should have the ballot, but 
that we need them to have it.” 





THE GIANT OF THE SEA 





One of New York Harbor’s biggest piers 
had to be enlarged that the Olympic, the 
largest ship afloat, might be properly taken 
care of on the occasion of its arrival on its 
first trip. The Olympic, which is the newest 
of the White Star Line’s fleet of ocean steam- 
ships, is the biggest vessel now engaged in 
commerce, and only is equalled in size by its 
sister ship, the Titanic, which is not yet in 
commission. 

The Olympic is more like a floating hotel 
than a ship. It is 8884 feet long, has a beam 
of 994 feet, and is eleven stories high. It is 
90 feet longer than the Susitania or the 
Mauretania, and with its displacement of 66,- 
000 tons, exceeds either of the others by 13,- 
000 tons. The total cost of the Olympic was 
$10,000,000. 

A swimming pool 33 feet long and 9 feet 
deep, a squash court, and bilge keels calcu- 
lated to prevent rolling and attendant sea- 
sickness, are some of the features of the new 
boat. It is equipped with three electric ele- 
vators, carries a crew of 856 officers and men, 
and can accommodate 2,650 passengers. 








CUNNINGHAM CxLaims DISALLOWED 





The Interior Department has decided’ that 
the Cunningham claims, amounting to some- 
thing over 5,000 acres of the richest coal 
lands in Alaska, can not be patented - The 
law provides that not over 2,560 acres of coal 
lands may be taken with the purpose of work- 
ing it as a unit. The Secretary of the Inte- 
rior finds that all the evidence in this case 
leads to the conclusion that from the begin 
ning there was a purpose among the Cun- 
ningham claimants to consolidate their hold- 
ings as soon as they should secure patents, 
and thus establish a unified control which 
might lead to monopoly. So the claims are 
nullified. It marks the end of the great 
Ballinger-Pinchot feud. 

The coal land entrants had sold an option 
on the property to the Morgan-Guggenheim 
Alaska Syndicate. If patented, the claims 
would have become at once the property of 
this syndicate. Controlling and dominating, 
as they did, the heart of the Bering river coal 
field—perhaps the richest in the world—these 
claims would have been of incalculable value 
to the Guggenheims. But that is not all. 
The Morgan-Guggenheim syndicate controls 
the transportation facilities—railroads, ports. 
steamship lines—by which the product of 
these mines could be marketed. Therefore, to 
have a sufficient area ‘of rich coal lands for 
current purposes, would enable this syndicate 
to impose its own terms on all other owners 
of coal. It meant absolute monopoly. 

Whether the Morgan-Guggenheim effort to 
grab a monopoly of Alaska coal has been 
thwarted, is yet uncertain. Dominating the 
transportation, they will control the resources 
of Alaska mines and forests. 





Tue Fatt or THE Monis CaBINET 





The Monis Cabinet of France fell June 23, 
killed by its former friends, the Socialists and 
the Radicals. 

The question of a military commander-in- 
chief in time of war was the excuse rather 
than the cause for the vote of lack of confi- 
dence. The vote was due to the statement 
made by the new Minister of War, General 
Goiran, that the present organization of the 








ny does not provide for a commander-in- 

in time of war. 

General Goiran said that he did not believe 
placing the army command in the hands 

ne man, and that he never would agree to 
h a proposal.. The opposition immediately 
ed the point that this stand was directly 
mitrary to that of his predecessor, M. Ber- 
eaux, recently killed by an aeroplane. 
(‘pon this slight pretext of theoretical disa- 
eement a vote of lack of confidence in the 
istry was foreed. 
[he assertion immediately was made freely 
Paris that the Socialists and the Radicals 
taken this chance of ridding themselves 
the ministry owing to the support the 
nistry had given to proportional represen- 
tation. 

[he two political parties believed that pro- 
tional representation, in giving represen- 
tion to the minority, meant the overthrow of 

r present joint control. They did not ex- 

ct the government would support the meas- 

actively, however, until the Chamber by 

te of 341 to 343 endorsed the new bill. 

hen an immediate search was begun for any 
apon to employ against the ministry. 





Tue Corexation oF GrorGE V 





George V of England was crowned accord- 
» to program. Nothing except a light rain 
ch marred the decorations and thinned the 
vds on the evening of the great ceremonial 
disarranged the schedule. With all the 
orate pomp created through ten centuries 
people with a talent for solemnities, the 
Church of England gave its formal recogni- 
n to the head of the State of England. 
Outworn symbols? They were and are. 
But no man of English or any other. blood, 
his blood ran warm and red,” says the New 
Sun, “could have seen and heard the 
lemn rite without reverence and emotion.” 
So does the past grip us all; and so do our 
tions still respond to the stimulus of eyes 
nd ears rather than the stimulus of direct 


a 


That gaudy, half-barbariec procession of 
te coaches and half-dependent monarchs 
ch preceded the King to the Abbey, that 
ic of velvet and ermine and jewels which 
irpeted the mother-church of old England, 
it suecession of splendid and hallowed rites 
hich made George V all a King, have a pe- 
ir response in.the hearts of British peo- 
The peal of trumpets, the salute of guns, 
shout of “God Save the King,” echoed, 
terally, around the world; the flashes of the 
ion pierced morning shades in Vancouver 
evening shades in Calcutta. 
They are a peculiar people, the English; 
ir firm character shows not only in their 
lid respect for law and order, but also in 
respect for formulas and antique rites. 
lhe cheers of the millions who saw at least 
the outside of the Abbey on that historic day, 
the hundreds of millions who held it- in 
their minds, were doubtless genuine. It is a 


al thing to the British, or it would not exist. 





[ue GovERNMENT StTupies THE STEEL Trust 





\merica’s romance of millions and million- 
res, of big men in big business, and of utter 
lisregard for the public’s interest when that 
erest and private business conflict, is told 
the Bureau of Corporations report on the 
teel industry. 
Roosevelt set the bureau at work on this 
report, but it made slow progress. After drag- 
ng along for years, Taft recently issued 
rders that the steel report must be rushed to 
mpletion, and under this direction a partial 
ort has been made public. It covers the 
ory of iron and steel from the beginning 
lown to the substantial achievement of the 
nsolidation of the United States Steel cor- 
ration. It tells of modest beginnings; of 
expanding fortunes; of the rise of Carnegie; 
f his rapid increase until he overshadowed 
\| rivals in steel, and then became able to dic- 
tate terme to the great railroad and financial 
powers. His power at last had become so 
rreat that the only way to prevent his becom- 


ing absolute master, was to buy him out and, 
in the behoof of all the powers of the indus- 
try, form an even greater combination, which 
should bring peace, quiet and order to the 
market. 

That is briefly the story. Morgan brought 
peace. He ended rate and price cutting. He 
secured stability in the market. But the 
price which the public has paid is a high one. 
The report studies the actual values of prop- 
erties before the consolidation, and the prices 
at which they were put into the merger. It 
shows how. vast a part of the capitalization of 
the trust is still water, despite the immense 
increase in both physical valuation and un- 
earned increment since the consolidation was 
perfected. 

In short, the story of the steel corporation 
is the finished tale of a-single interest rising 
to domination of the greatest industrial con- 
cern in the world. Through the report runs 
the thread of insistence on the immensity of 
the power thus concentrated: the same little 
group of people control the nation’s money 
through the big banks; its railroads, its steel 
industry, and a vast number of other indus- 
trial combinations. 

The report is accepted by many members of 
Congress as removing all uncertainty about 
the tariff on steel and iron. These claim that 
there is little sense in the protection that 
serves chiefly the purpose of holding up the 
trust’s hands in the effort to dominate the 
world’s markets. The department of justice 
has for some time been working on prelimina- 
ries to an anti-trust action against the Steel 
Corporation, and it is confidently predicted 
that such a case will be filed in time to give 
the Taft administration the full benefit of the 
political credit for such a move. 





THe Sucar Trust anp THE Mormons 





Dead men tell no tales. Henry O. Have- 
meyer, founder and for thirty years czar of 
the sugar trust, can make no retort to the 
minions now charging to him all the illegal 
acts of the trust. It is hardly to be doubted, 
in view of the record, that Havemeyer was 
an undesirable citizen. But his partners of 
a few years ago, who now charge to him every 
misdeed of thirty years’ history of sugar mo- 
nopoly, would seem to pay him very high 
tribute. That one man could devise so many 
projects in corruption and distortion of better 
ideals and impose his will so absolutely on 
such a horde of weak-willing subordinates, is 
at least difficult of belief. 

It is little more than a year since a sensa- 
tional magazine story of partnership between 
the sugar trust and the Mormen. church was 
denounced as the acme of muckraking. Yet 
under the cold analysis of congressional in- 
vestigation it is admitted to be true. No less 
a person than Joseph F. Smith, president of 
the church, has told the Hardwick investi- 
gating committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives, the story of the partnership between 
Mormonism and the trust. 

The Mormons had established beet sugar 
factories, in the effort to develop their coun- 
try and enrich their people. They needed 
capital. Havemeyer had it. Havemeyer saw 
a future in beet sugar, or said he did. The 
evidence is rather that he saw the need of 
controlling it in order to make it fight his 
hattles for high protection. Anyhow, Have- 
meyer offered to provide the Mormons with 
the capital they needed if they would join 
forces with him. They did. Thereafter the 
church named the directors and provided the 
“front” to the beet-sugar corporations in 
which they were jointly interested, while the 
sugar trust made the policy. 

It was a great combination. The trust 
made its pleas for protection through the beet- 
sugar people, who insisted that a promising 
infant industry was in need of sustenance. 
On the pretext of serving beet sugar, the tar- 
iff schedule was adjusted to the needs of the 
refining trust and to its designs of gathering 
in immense profits. The Mormon end of the 
partnership was handsomely cared for by 
being assigned a great territory in which to 
distribute its products. 
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Cuarity Workers Ask A Question 





“ What have we done?” was the text of the 
thirty-eighth annual session of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction held 
in Boston in June. 

“What is our actual accomplishment, as 
recorded, not in the discussions of this and 
similar bodies, but in the statute books of 
state and nation, in the acts of administrative 
officials, and in the work of charitable agen- 
cies?” asked Homer Folks. 

He found the results so moderate that he 
concluded with the statement: “ We may 
each, in our respective lines of social work, 
without fear of danger from excessive move- 
ment, sound the signal, ‘ Full speed ahead, ” 

The discussion ranged over the surface of 
the needs for the public health—the housing 
and the care of children, delinquent and 
otherwise, and the state prevention of indus- 
trial diseases. Dr. Alice Hamilton of Hull 
House, Chicago, asserted that the United 
States knew little of industrial disease for the 
reason that the workers employed in the most 
unhealthful and dangerous trades are newly 
arrived emigrants who suffer and die unpro- 
testingly. 

“There is a widespread but erroneous be- 
lief,” she said, “ that this country suffers less 
from trade diseases than the older countries.” 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, President of the 
Women’s Trade Union Leagues, stated that 
$12 a week is the lowest wage on which a 
working woman can live in simple comfort. 
This lowest wage scale is the actual highest 
weekly wage scale of women employed in 
many trades. 





CoLtLece Recatta WEEK 





This is Cornell’s year in athletics. It fin- 
ished the greatest sporting year in its his- 
tory by taking a. hard-won rowing victory 
from Columbia at the Poughkeepsie regatta. 
That crew had already beaten Yale, Harvard 
and Princeton. Further back, Cornell had 
won the Intercollegiate Field Day in which 
its great athlete, John Paul Jones, broke the 
world’s record—hitherto deemed impregnable 
to American assault—for the mile run. 

This final wictory was perhaps the greatest 
race the Hudson ever saw. Columbia, under 
the expert coaching of Rice, had developed a 
crew of rangy young men who rowed together 
like a machine. Experts found only one se- 
rious fault. Sage, at bow, was too slight, they 
said. Other men have rowed in ’varsity races 
at his weight—156 pounds—but these were 
of sturdier build than he. Rice, however, 
held ‘him in the boat because of his skill, his 
pluck, and the watermanship born from a race 
of oarsmen. 

Cornell had taken the four-oared race and 
Columbia the freshman eights, and honors 
were even between the lords of the river, when 
the ’varsity eights took the water. Columbia 
spurted at once, with Cornell close up. With- 
in the first mile, the race was between these 
two; Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and Syracuse 
were never factors. Rowing perfectly, Co- 
lumbia held her lead against three or four 
Cornell spurts. At three miles, Columbia had 
open water ahead of Cornell’s bow man. They 
had gone nearly a half mile further when 
Cornell started her last desperate spurt. 

he Columbia coxswain ordered up the 
stroke. It was then that Sage, who had been 
working like a machine, suddenly fell for- 
ward. By some effort of the will, he recov- 
ered and tried to fall into the swing. His oar 
waved helplessly; he was not able to get the 
blade into the water. Downing, the stroke, 
unaware of what had happened at his back, 
made desperate efforts to stave off the Cornell 
rush; and he, too, began to crumple. Cornell, 
tired but still able, held the spurt and led by 
a length at the line. . By this time, Sage and 
Downing were passengers. ; 

The annual contest between Harvard and 
Yale was won this year by the former, both 
the eight and four-oar events being captured 
by the men from Cambridge. In the principal 
event Harvard won by fifteen lengths. Yale’s 
sole consolation for the day’s races lay in the 
victory of their freshman eight. 
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Making a Vacation Pay So 





has never traveled much; in fact, he is igno- 
rant of everything outside of his business. 
His esthetie faculties are as dormant as when 
he was born. He has never developed his 
social instinets or faculties. He can not con- 
verse intelligently on any subject outside of 
his business. 

Now, when this man retires, as he will 
shortly, what has he to retire to? Where can 
this old man find enjoyment and satisfaction 
outside of the routine of the rut he has been 
in for half a century ? 

He doves not know how to stop. All he can 
do is push on, push on. He has done it so 
long that he can not slow down; every nerve 
and fiber in him is pitched to the pace that 
has been his life habit. What he has done 
nearly every day for fifty years now holds him 
as by a vise. 

It is a great thing to learn to shut off the 
mental steam when you quit work. What 
would you think of a factory manager who 
would leave all of his power turned on after 
the operators had left the factory, the delicate 
machinery running everywhere, pounding it- 
self to pieces, grinding out its delicate bear- 
ings without producing anything? Many of 
us do not turn off our mental power after we 
are through producing or creating for the 
day. We carry our business home, take it to 
bed with us, think, plan, worry and waste 
precious energy in all sorts of ways, in super- 
fluous thinking, foolish worrying that pro- 
duces nothing, but grinds out the exquisite 
mental machinery and unfits it for the next 
day’s work. It is a great art to learn to shut 
off power when through our day’s work so 
that we can oil our mental machinery, refresh 
our minds, and recuperate ourselves, so that 
we can go to the next day’s work completely 
reinvigorated. 

Many men seem to think that they are 
accomplishing something if they keep their 
minds on business even when not at work, but 
they really accomplish less than nothing, be- 
cause they are wasting precious mental en- 
ergy, the power for concentration, the vigor, 
the focusing of the mind, which is imperative 
for creating purposes. 

What good is a man, no matter what he 
has accomplished or accumulated, when he 
has paid for his achievements with a slice of 
his constitution, when he has developed some 
physical weakness or has so depleted himself 
that he has lost his resisting power and has 
developed some latent disease tendency that 
would never have shown itself but for his 
run-down condition ? 

When a man is weary, worn-out, he has no 
power of resistance, little self-control. Little 
things annoy him which when well and strong 
he would not notice. ‘“ Every man is a rascal 
when he is sick.” The best of men are often 
brutes when they are worn out physically. 
The animal qualities in one’s nature come to 
the surface when one has drained his vitality 
to the dregs. 


An Expensive Economy 


No, do not be niggardly in the matter of 
your vacations. If you are, you will rob your- 
self of what you can never get back. Econo- 
mize on anything else but this. Whatever 
makes you a healthier, larger, more efficient 
man is cheap at any price you can stand. 
Whatever you do, whether you make money or 
lose it, succeed or fail in your calling, keep 
up your physical and mental standards. 

Supposing you do make a little more money 
or save a little more, sell a few more goods 
by omitting your vacation? Does this war- 
rant your putting such a mortgage on your 
health efficiency, your capacity for happiness? 

There are plenty of rich, broken-down men 
in this country, who would give half their 
fortunes if they could go back and take ad- 
vantage of the bitter lesson they have learned 
from trying to get along without vacations. 


Many a millionaire who has bartered his - 


health for dollars sighs in vain for that which 
his wealth can not restore. 


“Oh, to be strong! Each morn to feel 
A fresh delight to wake to life; 
Tc spring with bounding pulse to meet 
Whate’er of work, of care, of strife 
Day brings to me!” 


Business and professional worriers do not 
get very much benefit from their’ vacations 
because of their mental handicap. If the 
mind is not free, if the victim drags his 
troubles and anxieties with him on his vaca- 
tion, he will iose most of the refreshing, re- 
newing and recreative power which should 
come from it. The greatest benefit from a 
vacation is the mental change. There must 
be a new mental interest, a new picturing 
from a new environment. 

I know of a lady who makes her vacation 
pay big dividends. Through her wonderful 
power of observation, she will learn more 
through the car-window of an express train 
than many people would by tramping over the 
same territory. She has become an expert in 
observation; she has learned to see things. 

There is a great difference between what 
different people get out of a vacation or 
travel. One person is all eyes and ears, al- 
ways on the alert. Nothing escapes his atten- 
tion. When he leaves an art gallery he knows 
a great deal about the noted pictures and 
something of the life story of the artists. 
After spending a few days in a city he knows 
more about it than do many people who have 
lived there all their lives. 

Another person will travel through a coun- 
try and not even know the names of the prin- 
cipal towns he passes through. He may travel 
a great deal abroad, and know scarcely any- 
thing of the countries he visits—nothing of 
their history or population, next to nothing of 
the life or social conditions of the people. He 
may stop at the best hotels, ride about the 
cities he visits—and not observe. He seldom 
asks questions or consults a guide-book, and 
when he returns he knows very little about 
what he has seen. 


Keep in Touch with Nature 


No one can wholly divorce himself from 
frequent contact with nature without serious 
loss or crippling deterioration. We all came 
out of the earth; and it is by coming in fre- 
quent contact with it that we regain our lost 
poise and vigor. We have a peculiar love for 
nature because we are a part of it, we came 
from it, we are composed of the same elements 
that enter into the rose, the fruit, the plant, 
the tree. This is our natural home, and we 
can not live under the artificial conditions of 
the city without serious loss of power and 
certain deterioration. 

We can not get the meaning out of a beau- 
tiful bit of landscape when we are filled with 
the sense of hurry. We must study, contem- 
plate, reflect upon its meaning. We can not 
enjoy nature or study her in. a hurry, any 
more than we can get happiness in a hurry, 
or really enjoy a luxurious banquet when in 
a hurry to rush for a train. Nature will not 
be pursued in this way. 

Nature will not reveal her beauty, her joy, 
her splendor, her magnificence, or her sub- 
limity to the selfish or the hurried soul. She 
thinks too much of her great treasures of 
beauty, the marvelous mysteries of her being, 
to fling them out to the penurious, greedy, 
hurried soul, to the casual eye, to those who 
are rushing along at railroad speed. No one 
can successfully woo and win her who can not 
appreciate her, study her, take time to observe 
her. She tells her secrets and reveals her 
mysteries and beauties only to those who can 
wait, who take time to think, to ponder; to 
those who can appreciate and love them well 
enough to spend time with her. 
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If You Are One 
of the 


“Sleepless Squad”’ 


suppose you avoid coffee and tea 
and take a cup of hot, well-made 


POSTUM 


on going to bed. 

It has lulled the tired nerves to 
peaceful sleep in many, many cases. 

Perhaps it may solve your 
problem. 

Remember, there are no drugs 
of any kind in POSTUM. It is 
simply a hot liquid food made en- 
tirely of wheat and a small quantity 
of New Orleans molasses—retain- 
ing the Phosphate of Potash (grown 
in the grain) which Nature requires 
for rebuilding brain and nerves. 

Read “The Road to Well- 


ville,” in packages. 


“There’s a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 











If subscribers (of record) mention SUCCESS MAGAZINE in answering advertisements, they are protected by our guarantee against loss. See page 3 
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ome Corner 





By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 








\ Co m m-e nate y 


OME years ago I spent the 
late summer in a Green 





i Mountain village. Wher- 
¥ ever we went, tramping or 
a driving over country 
a roads, we were in the heart 
: of the apple country. Do- 
, mesticated in a farm- 


house, meeting nobody but 

ers, | heard everywhere one topie of con- 

tion—apples. We saw apples every- 

ere, not by the bushel but by the ton, rot- 

inder the trees in the orchards, scat- 

ter over the roads and crunched under 

ses’ hoofs or kicked here and there foot- 

fashion by children. Many a staid old 

n the hilltop town had lived on an apple 

till her extraordinary double stomach sys- 
became a cider distillery. 

was not apples of the windfall quality 

were going to waste. It was a much 

vrade than we find in city markets for 

The hilltop town was 

for its earefully pruned, well-nour- 

orchards, and the poorest of the fruit 

good that the waste seemed to a city 

ewife fairly criminal. Still, everywhere 

[ went I heard the same story, “ There is no 
rket for apples this year.” 

Why?” I asked. “We are paying big 

town for fruit which is not as fine 


ents a peck. 


Then I listened to the stories the farmers 
|. All through the fall from dawn to dark, 
d by hired hands, they had picked apples, 
d them carefully, then packed and 
ported them to the depot. When a crop 
abundant as it had been that fall, 
meant weeks of work. When the returns 
in and the outlay was reckoned for 
for help and their keep, for cartage 
hipping, the profit for the finest fruit 
ly a few cents a barrel. In some cases 
rice received scarcely paid expenses. 


A Sinful Waste of Apples 


Many a farmer would gladly have made a 
present to anyone out of his superabundance, 
ly there was nobody to whom it appealed. 
Every family on the hilltop had apples to 
¢ iway. Housewives were on the alert to 
learn some new way to “fix” apples for the 
every cellar was jammed full of bar- 
the shelves of every pantry groaned with 
load of jelly pots, apple-butter jars and 
nalade. The cider mill was running night 
lav, and the women had dried the apples 
ties were stacked high. 

hat can we do,” asked the farmers 

pelessly, “except let the apples rot?” 
One day I went driving through the pictur- 
e mountain country with a woman, who 
lly and educationally was a power in the 
ltop town. We began to talk about apples— 
ld not be helped—the air was fragrant 
their odor and the carriage wheels were 

hing the fruit to fragments. 

‘It makes me fairly heartsick,” she said, 
see a crop go to waste as this is doing. 
ese apples would be such a boon to poor peo- 
i the cities. There ought to be some meth- 
| of turnine the crop into money here, for 
have plenty of poor with us. You can not 
realize how gladly every farmer’s wife and 
hter would work if her toil brought some 
return. At present there is no possible way 
them to earn money except by keeping 





summer boarders. That means two or three 
months of hard drudgery during hot days and 
at the very time of the year when they would 
enjoy being outdoors.” 

Instantly I thought of a recent marketing 
trip upon which I had paid twenty-five cents 
for a tumbler of home-made apple jelly. It 
was clear as a ruby, just the right consistency, 
and a leaf of rose geranitim was molded into 
the top to give it a fragrant flavor. That fall 
I, too, had made jelly in my own kitchen. 
With apples at twenty-five cents a peck, sugar 
at five and one-half cents a pound and gas at 
one dollar a thousand feet, my jelly cost hardly 
six cents a glass. On the farm where apples 
cease to have a market value, where wood costs 
little, but labor and sugar can be bought at 
city prices, jelly could be made for less than 
two cents a glass. 


Common-Sense Philantnropy 


Last summer I heard of a community in- 
dustry that flourishes in a village where fruit 
and vegetables are not easily marketed, on 
account of the distance from a railroad. It 
was set afoot by a philanthropic millionaire 
who was indebted to his practical; level- 
headed wife for the well-thought-out plan. 
His idea had been in some way to help his 
native village. A chureh was suggested, a 
fountain, a park, or a hospital. The lady ta- 
booed each project. There was one church in 
the village big enough to hold all the worship- 
ers in the community. The wide, wild coun- 
try was more beautiful than any park, a 
fountain was a useless decoration, and life 
would have been a steady vacation for a hos- 
pital staff because people generally died in 
that pleasant village only from old age. 

Instead the lady devised an Institute. Up- 
stairs was a library, a dance hall, a gymnasi- 
um, and home-like parlors. Down-stairs one 
quarter of the space was given up to a pleas- 
ant dining room for socials and village ban- 
quets. The kitchen, which usurped the re- 
mainder of the first floor, was the glory of the 
place. It had white-tiled walls, big, hooded 
stoves, splendidly equipped pot closets and 
dish cupboards, enameled sinks, hot and cold 
water, and every requirement that an amateur 
jam factory could require from cherry stoners 
to a big tank where cans and tumblers were 
sterilized. 

From the beginning of the fruit season, 
when strawberries ripened, till quinces grew 
yellow, a woman was paid a good salary to su- 
perintend. the summer’s output of jams, 
pickles, jellies, and canned fruit. She was a 
cooking-school graduate with complete know!l- 
edge of the best methods for preserving and 
using the latest utensils. 

The village housewives preserved and pickled 
all they needed for their own pantries under 
the manager’s directions. Work which had 
been labor in small, poorly equipped farmhouse 
kitchens became a social gathering with la- 
bor as a side issue. After individual preserv- 
ing was finished, community work began. 
The jam kitchen marketed its output among 
hundreds of the rich woman’s friends, and 
after one season the demand became very 
large, kecause the best advertisement is a well- 
satisfied patron. Sales were made through a 
city man’ who was also deputed by the donor 
of the Institute to buy all necessary supplies 
and attend to the shipping of goods. 

Every village can not have a finely appoint- 
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ed institute, still almost anywhere that fruit 
is plentiful a jam community could be 
planned. It requires energetic, businesslike 
efforts and two people as leaders; one a keey- 
sighted, intelligent man, with a knowledge of 
how to ship and sell, the other a first-class cook 
who is scrupulously neat, gifted with origi- 
nality, and ready to put real enthusiasm into 
her work. 

If even a small community should set its 
shoulder to the wheel it would be easy to 
start and carry through such an enterprise 
with comparatively small outlay. It was only 
twelve years ago that Miss Whiting and Miss 
Miller started the Blue and White Society in 
Deerfield, Mass. Their first venture was made 
in a very humble way; now it has grown to 
an industry that makes the old town famous 
while the farmers’ wives there have each an 
independent income. 

In every country town there is an aban- 
doned schoolhouse or building of some sort, 
which might be used at first because it can 
probably be had rent free and- transformed 
into a community kitchen. The first require- 
ments are a couple of stoves, tables, and 
chairs, and a variety of cooking utensils, 
Until the scheme can be put upon a paying 
basis, many of the necessary furnishings 
might be gathered by a house-to-house ecan- 
vass. The expense for starting could be lim- 
ited to such purchases as a barrel of sugar, 
tumblers and cans, paraftin for sealing jel- 
lies and jams, sundry spices, and _ pickling 
condiments. 

Every country town can produce fine cider 
vinegar. There ought to be one more neces- 
sary outlay; a scrupulous director would de- 
mand that every cooking utensil be of first- 
class granite ware, stirring spoons of wood 
and paring knives of silver. Fruit cans must 
be of a variety that really exclude air; rub- 
bers should be new and of’ first quality. 

Attention to small details makes canned 
products bring Al prices. Even if the su- 
perintendent of the jam kitchen is simply 
an old-fashioned, plain cook, she ought to have 
an up-to-date knowledge of bacteriology. She 
must also be a stern critic, for one can of 
spoiled fruit or a tumbler of jam tainted by 
ever so slight a savor of burning would tar- 
nish the reputation of the entire jam com- 
munity. 

By securing the cooperation of the men of 
a village, an abandoned schoolhouse or de- 
serted barn could easily be put into shape for 
a kitchen. Let the women who are to do the 
work aid in planning its construction. They 
will arrange that the sink, stove, and work- 
ing tebles stand in a good light. They will 
see to it that pantries and storerooms are 
commodious and convenient and that, if it is 
a possibility, there will be porch or piazza 
space where much of the work, such as hull- 
ing berries or paring fruit, can be done on a 
warm day. 

The kitchen walls should be oil painted, if 
possible. Should that be out of the question, 
white kalsomine is the next choice. The ta- 
bles should have plenty of space about them, 
be perfectly steady and covered with zine or 
white enamel cloth which can be kept spot- 
lessly clean by a small expenditure of labor. 
Every window and door ought to be perfect- 
ly sereened. If wire is too expensive, a double 
thickness of mosquito netting might be used. 
It is worth steady endeavor to keep flies out 
for the sake of comfort and cleanliness as well 
as for hygienic reasons. 


Getting Customers for the Product 


The best possible advertisement of a com- 
munity kitchen would be to throw it open to 
summer boarders, who frequently throng a 
country village. Customers can readily be 
found among wayfarers from the city, and 
they will go home to advertise the toothsome 
products. Other devices might be planned to 
advertise the kitchen’s output. -Every coun- 
try church and village club is affiliated with 
city organizations. Such an acquaintance 
could be utilized. Neatly printed leaflets, 
listing the goods prepared during the season 
with prices by the can, the dozen or the case, 
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eould be mailed broadcast to city addresses. 
Many a city housewife will be as glad to buy 
as the farmer’s wife is to sell. 

Tf orders can be obtained before the season 
opens for even a moderate portion of the 
kitchen’s product it would soon put the village 
eannery on a paying basis. Also it would be 
well to adopt some such distinguishing label 
as the Deerfield women have done; their spin- 
ning wheel design is individual. 

When one comes to practical organization, 
the method followed by the Institute Jam 
Kitchen could hardly be improved upon. One 
woman, who bore the reputation of being an 
indifferent cook, fitted in splendidly as treas- 
urer, buyer, and saleswoman. The time she 
spent was rated as worth even more than that 
of the woman who concocted a delectable con- 
serve. The children in the Institute village 
became wage-earners either as berry pickers 
or in helping to prepare fruit for the kettle. 


The older lads were employed at teaming, as | 


considerable freight was constantly going or 
coming from’ the village depot. One person 
was required to be on steady duty at the 
kitchen to record the receipt of fruit and the 
amount of labor expended, as well as to give 
out supplies. A check system was used, by 
which wage earners at the end of the week 
were given the money due them on tickets 
they had accumulated. It simplified book- 
keeping to no small extent. 

In the Institute kitchen labor of every sort 
was rated at so much an hour; preparation of 
fruit; cooking, teaming, dishwashing, serub- 
bing or an accountant’s work had each its 
market value. Every contribution of fruit or 
vegetables, from a child’s pail of wild straw- 
berries to a barrel of apples was reckoned at 
market rates. 

Unless you were to glance over an Insti- 
tute list, you would scarcely believe what a 
variety of delicious conserves may be made 
from a summer’s fruits. It begins with rhu- 
barb marmalade, made English style with a 
smack of ginger in it. Then come June 
strawberries, currants, red raspberries, cher- 
ries, gooseberries, blackberries, huckleberries, 
blueberries, plums, grapes, peaches, pears, 
citron, apples, and quince. -These are made 
into jams, jellies, marmalades, conserves, or 
they are canned, pickled, candied, and “ tutti- 
fruitied.” Besides these you find such old- 
fashioned dainties as gingered pears, Shaker 
apple sauce, currant juice, raspberry vinegar, 
blackberry and currant cordial, fruit wines 
and brandied peaches or cherries. 

The Institute has planned to add this fall 
many new goods, real maple sirup, for in- 
stance, fine country pickles, canned vegetables, 
old-fashioned relishes and catsups, dried fruits 
and garden herbs, besides harvesting the nuts 
which grow so plentifully in the mountain 
forest. 

To succeed, as the Institute Jam Kitchen 
is doing, certain standards must be lived up 
to. Nothing inferior can be put on the mar- 
ket, the widest possible methods for private 
advertising should be adopted, business must 
be done on strictly business methods. There 
can be no middleman system to dock profits, 
but above all is needed an enthusiastic, com- 
munity cooperation. 

1D —— 
PIN MONEY PAPERS 

IF THE SKIN IS DRY rub with olive 
oil, then dry with a soft cloth. The oil 
soothes as well as cleanses.—F, 

TO HAVE DRINKING WATER DUR- 
ING THE NIGHT, pour it in an earthen 
stein. The closed lid keeps it cool and pure. 

THE PUCKERY TASTE IN RHUBARB 
is removed by adding a few raisins. Sweeten 
as usual and steam in a double boiler. No 
water should be added.—E. M. W. 


IF YOUR BOY WEARS BUSTER 
BROWN SUITS eut the fronts and backs 
of the knickerbockers just alike. When the 
seat is wearing thin it can be changed to the 
front and the extra fullness will not be no- 
ticed. 


Mrs. W. L. Frost. 








The 1912 Everitt 


An Extraordinary Automobile Announcement 





The 1912 Self-Starting Everitt ‘Six-48” 
Price, Fully Equipped, $1850 





Six And Four-Cylinder Self-Starting Cars Of The Very Highest Character— 
All Chrome-Nickel Steel Construction—Big Wheels and Tires—Demountable 
Rims—Completely Equipped, With Top, Windshield And Speedometer—Prices 
$1850 and $1500 Respectively, And The Splendid “Everitt 30” For $1250 


At last anyone can buy a strictly first-class ing by a push button on the dash; it has big 
Six-Cylinder car, of the very highest character, %4x4-inch Wheels and Tires and Demountable 
for less than $4000. aoe bi Een Wheel Base; genuine Honey- 

; A m iator of the Cellular Type; a Double 

Think what this announcement means! A Drop Frame; Dual Ignition: and ie com- 

magnificent ‘‘Six,’’ comparable only with letel ipped with T , . 
the finest of its type; built throughout P » Soedo with Top, Windshield 
—asare only a few of the very best— -” of a ometer, all at the price 
of costly Chrome-Nickel Steel; $1500, 
Self-Starting—no cranking; This new ‘‘Four,”’ like the 
with big 86x4-inch Wheels EVERITT “‘Six 48,’’ is a car yon 
and Tires and Demountable can compare, in appearance, 
Rims; Long Wheel Base of ability and excellence of manu- 
1261¢-inches ; Fully Equipped, with facture, and without the slightest 
Top, Windshield and Speedometer; reservation or apology, with what you 
containing everything you could ask of the consider the very finest cars of its type, 
best $4000 car—and all at a price of $1850, regardless of cost. 


And, like all the new EveriT?s, itis manu- The Standard “Everitt 30” for $1250 










































factured completein one factory by the latest 
automatic machinery; its design and mannu- 
facture is supervised by three experts of a 
national reputation; its inspection is probably 
the most severe given an automobile; and its 
performance—as judged by everyone who has 
tried it—is wonderful—simply wonderful! 


The New Everitt ‘‘Four-36” For $1500 


But, extraordinary as is this ‘‘Six,’’ the 
1912 EveRitT line offers still another new 
model equally as remarkable. 


This is the new ‘‘ Four,’’ rated at 36 Horse- 
Power, but actually almost unlimited in 
power, speed and ability. Like the ‘‘Six,’’ it 
is built throughout of the incomparable 
Chrome-Nickel Steel; it has the unfailing 
Everitt Compressed-Air Self -Starter, operat- 





During 1911 the standard ‘ Everrirr 30” 
won for itself universal recognition as ‘‘ the 
best $1500 car on the market.’’ It was admit- 
tedly the greatest value offered in any medium- 
priced automobile 

Its manufacture will be continued, and the car still 
further improv ed for 1912; but by reason of many factory 
economies, itis possible to offer this splendid car at a 
new price of $1250. And this includes Complete Equip- 
ment, with Top and Windshield. 


The new models are ready. Our Advance Catalog 
tells the whole story. Send for it—today 
Metzger Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Send me your 1912 Advance Catalog and name of 
nearest Everitt Dealer. 
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Makes Dirt 
“Step Lively” 


1S NOT PUFFED 
WATERED 
Powder. Use one Half (or 


PEARLINE 

FLUFFED 

FLAKED 
PEARLINE 
Dry- Concen trated Soap 
less) as much as of 
other Powders 


By Chemical Analysis 
E EARLIN By the Soft Soap Test 
IS In practical use 


Py ad LN 
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| Investing Your First 
$1,000 


f you are considering the investment of your first 













$ it is more than likely you are confronted with 
oblem of how best to go about it—how to do 
se and conservative thing.’ 


juite natural that these questions should be 
most in your mind. In leet, as saving and 
ng are practically one and the same thing, the 
tive that led you to practice thriftand economy 
accumulation of your $1,200 is now doubtless 
icing you to so invest the money as to obtain 
factory rate of income, backed up by good 
y 
that, all things considered, it would seem to be 
for you to invest your first $1,000 in an invest- 
t combining: 
1. Safety as to principal; 
2. Satisfactory rate of income; 
3. R bly broad 
We shall be glad tc suggest to you investment 
which, in our judgment, combine all of the 
features and yield a return of approximately 
five per cent. And in this connection it is well to 
mber that bonds represent simply a mortgage 
i into several parts, their marketability bein 
ired by the esteem in which they may be hel 
e investing public. 


Write for Bond Circular No. 943 


“Investment Securities" 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


43 Exchange Place, New York 


ALBAN Y—BOSTON—CHICAGO 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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HEN you invest in the bonds 
of cities, towns, school dis- 
tricts and corporations, it is 
important that you deal with a re- 
sponsible firm. 


Such bonds, bought from us yield 


4° to 6%, which is the highest rate 
of interest consistent with safety. 


Write for Our 
Valuable Free Booklet 
» Buy Bonds on the Installment Plan,” 


id a list of the Municipal and Corporation 
yonds we offer for sale. 





We own outright every bond that we offer for sale 


OTIS & HOUGH 

INVESTMENT BANKERS 

300 CUYAHOGA BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















1898-1911 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Of Stock 


We are brokers, not dealers. We buy 
and sell securities for you on commis- 
sion only. We ourselves have nothing 
to sell. We therefore are interested in 
what you buy and sell only in so far 
as it proves advantageous to you. 
Send for Circular 222—‘‘ Odd Lots”’ 
Membeis New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











6 o Your surplus money can be made 6% 









to earn you 6% and be secure. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY BUILDING & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION SHARES 


3% July and January on money secured by mortgage 
oved Birmingham, Ala., real estate. 
$ 0 Shares withdrawable on demand with interest ‘o 


217 N. 21st Street 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Write for Circular. 


F. M. JACKSON, Pres. 
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ji Americans pride our- 
selves upon being the most 
democratie great nation in 
the world. In one depart- 
ment of our national life, 
and one that deeply con- 
cerns the nation’s well- 
being in the longer future, 
namely, the investment of 
the average man’s savings, we have just begun 
to learn. democracy from the continental peo- 
ples of Europe. We still almost refuse to 
admit that railroads and industrial enter- 
prises can be financed to advantage by the 
sale of bonds of small denomination. But we 
have made a more promising beginning of 
intelligent thrift in the field of real estate 
investment. Within a few years it has be- 
come possible to invest as little as one hun- 
dred dollars, in precisely the same kind of 
property and with the same degree of security 
that endows such fortunes as that of the 
Astors with their great permanence and solid- 
ity. 

In its nature, real estate in cities of a size 
to assure their permanent growth and pros- 
perity is almost necessarily safe. Particular 
industries may thrive or languish, railroads 
may make big profits or they may be badly 
managed and fall into decay, but men must 
have habitations and they must have places 
of business, even though business itself may 
be dull. Rent, after the cravings of hunger 
have been fairly assuaged, is the first concern 
of every family. 


Only the Low Yields Are Sure 


Just at the moment reai estate investment 
concerns are multiplying too rapidly for per- 
fect safety, for which reason nothing in this 
discussion should be taken as an unqualified 
endorsement of all the forms of real estate 
“investment ” that are being thrust upon the 
public on the strength of the striking success 
attained by two or three shrewdly managed 
companies operating in the largest cities. As 
in every other investment field, the investor 
pays for high security by accepting a com- 
paratively low yield. He can do much better 
with his money in this field than he can by 
leaving it to pile up in a savings bank, but 
he must not expect to receive six per cent and 
own a gilt-edge security. That rate is to be 
had on reasonable risks for a fair business 
man, but if you want to put your money out 
and dismiss the subject from your mind until 
the day when the borrower, figuratively speak- 
ing, bears down upon you with his pockets 
bulging gold coin, you must take a genuinely 
guaranteed first mortgage on inside city prop- 
erty and be content to draw four and a half 
per cent. 

A dozen to twenty different forms and va- 
rieties of real estate investment or partner- 
ship are being pressed for sale at the present 
time and the closest scrutiny and deepest in- 
vestigation are indispensable. It is important 
first to determine whether one is asked to be- 
come a creditor or a partner, not so simple a 
matter in some cases, and if the former, to 
ascertain the exact provisions of the mortgage 
or deed of trust or whatever the instrument 
may be upon which one must rely for protec- 
tion. It will perhaps simplify matters to pro- 
ceed at once to a concise description of the 
chief forms in which real estate securities are 
being created. 

Earliest and simplest is the first mortgage 
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upon a single piece of property, given in a 
single piece to one lender and running from 
one to five years. On “down-town” sky- 
scraper property this simple first mortgage 
will probably yield four and a half per cent. 
but on good business property elsewhere in 
the business district five per cent. In many 
of the larger western cities six per cent. is the 
prevailing rate on residence property, even of 
the best class. These mortgages may be guar- 
anteed by a financial corporation organized 
for the purpose and in that case ordinarily 
yield, net, one-half of one per cent. a year less, 
For anyone not pretty well versed in realty 
values and management the half of one per 
cent. income is well sacrificed. It pays for 
expert attention to the collection of principal 
and interest and to fire insurance, and it ordi- 
narily includes a guaranty of title from a title 
company. Care should be taken to see that 
the mortgage guaranty company’s profit is 
limited and uniform, else it might be tempted 
by large profits to guarantee bad risks; and 
that the total volume of its guaranteed mort- 
gages at any time outstanding is limited to 
some fixed relation to its capital stock. Witha 
company otherwise well-managed this ratio 
may safely be as high as twenty to one. In 
European countries these conditions are all 
laid down by law. Here very little restriction 
is imposed by the state, but the best of such 
companies have adopted the most stringent 
by-laws to provide for a continuously safe and 
conservative conduct of the business. 

These direct first mortgages, each on a spe- 
cific piece of property, are in most respects an 
ideal investment. The yield is good, consid- 
ering the high degree of security for both 
principal and interest, and where they are 
guaranteed by a responsible corporation the 
owner is practically free of trouble or anxiety 
on account of them. The disadvantages are 
that they do not always command as ready a 
market as, for instance, good listed bonds, 
and that they can not always be had in just 
the amount the investor happens to have 
available for the investment. 


Certificates in Small Denominations 


To overcome the objection that mortgages 
on real estate are awkward business for the 
average small investor, because they are gen- 
erally too large for him and have no standard 
size, real estate mortgage corporations are 
now very generally making use of a plan of 
issuing certificates of $100, $500 or $1,000 
face value, representing participation to the 
amount named in the certificate, on the part 
of the holder thereof, in the mortgage itself. 
The mortgage is deposited with a trustee, usu- 
ally a trust company, and the trustee certifies 
to the issue of “ participations” to the exact 
amount of the mortgage, which it retains in 
its possession as representing equitably all the 
certificate-holders. These certificates must not 
be confused with collateral trust bonds. As- 
suming the integrity of the trust company 
acting as trustee, these certificates have all 
the properties of a first mortgage in a single 
piece on a specific parcel of real estate. They 
differ only in the fact that a means has been 
used to “split up” the ownership of the mort- 
gage into shares of a more easily marketable 
size. These certificates are often guaranteed 
by a responsible company and in that case 
they yield about the same rates of return as 
the guaranteed first mortgages themselves. On 
fairly close-in residence and business property 


See page 3 
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Dt wonder-dont bother- dont worry 


moke Velvet. 





“Velvet” is a short cut to pipe smoke satisfaction, 
American Burley leaf as you never knew it. belore 
—two years of aging—mellowing—reveling in its 
own richness—losing all harshness—improving in 
flavor. Can’t bite! Smoke it all day—all night 


— it's cool, slow burning—a fragrance that enthrals, 


We've said it all. 10c at all dealers. 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 
Chicago, Iil. 


Velvet should be om every 
dealer's f—i/F OUT, 

nd us 106 + the regular 
tin sent only in United 
States. 











Let Me Send You 


At Factory Price. 


; }Deapid, 
Satisfaction guaranteec 


or no pod ge. oe FIRELESS 


80 it « ] 
dite nud week, Pass COOKER 


for itself in a month On 30 Days’ Trial 











or two. No experi- 
ence needed Boils, oo. Stews’ 
Roasts, Bakes, Fries. GENUINE 


ALUMINUM COOKING NUTEN: 
SILS FREE. Also metal compo- 
sition Heat Radiators; can’t break 
or crack. Send for free book and 
125 splendid recipes to-day. 
WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Dept. 56 Detrorr, Micu 








Lengt h. 23 feet; beam, 56 inches; 
speed with 6-H. P. motor, 10 miles 
12-11. P mot r, 15 mil 

Shipped knock sown. with illus- 
trated instruc S to assemble. 
Our catalog quotes on all material 
to finish. Every piece cut to shape 
and accurat rely fitted. It will go 

sht way only. 





tlar bargains. 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO., 2408 Rust Anthan, Saginaw, Mich. 


weal Wanted 


Trained Salesmen earn from $1,200.00 to $10,000.00 a year 
and expenses. Hundreds of good positions now open. No 
experience needed to get one of them. We will assist you 
to secure a position where you can get Practical Experience 
as a Salesman and earn a good salary while you are learning. 
Write today for full particulars, list of good positions now 
open, and a from hundreds of men recently 
placed in good 

Addre: bess ‘Nearest Office, Dept. 116 

National Salesmen’s Training Association 

New York KansasCity Seattle New 
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in New York the rate is usually four and a 
half per cent., the certificates selling at par. 
In other cities the rates will usually run some- 
what higher, even though the quality of the 
security and the proportion of the loan to the 
real value answer all reasonable requirements. 
The average small investor, not familiar with 
all the ins and outs of real estate mortgage, 
will do well to give up the usual charge of 
one-half of one per cent. a year for the sake 
of the guaranty and the general assistance 
that goes with it. An active business man, 
who is willing to spend the necessary time to 
inquire into the responsibility of the mort- 
gagor and the value of the property, and to 
look after the fire and title insurance, may 
also be willing to assume the entire risk him- 
self and so do without the guaranty of prin- 
cipal and interest, but many active men of 
affairs prefer to buy guaranteed mortgages. 

By far the largest class of real estate securi- 
ties now being offered are bonds issued by cor- 
porations dealing either in mortgages or in 
real estate. These are secured in a variety 
of different ways and vary in rate of interest 
from four and a half per cent or a trifle less 
to more than six per cent., according to the 
degree of risk. Broadly speaking, these bonds 
fall into two general subdivisions, bonds of 
the corporation secured by a blanket mortgage 
on a multitude of direct mortgages on sepa- 
rate parcels of realty, and debenture bonds, in 
many cases more or less disguised. Some of 
the former class are exceedingly well-pro- 
tected by reason of the rigid requirements of 
the deed of trust (blanket mortgage) under 
which they are issued and the capital and 
surplus of the issuing company; some of the 
latter are little better than a long-term note 
of a company engaged in a usually profitable 
but always highly speculative business. No 
two issues of either class are alike. They are 
far less uniform, in fact, than railroad bonds 
of a particular type and because they are 
offered for sale by the issuing companies in- 
stead of by bankers doing a general business 
in securities they call for an unusual amount 
of investigation on the part of the prospective 
purchaser himself. 

When properly safeguarded by restrictions 
set forth in the mortgage indenture, the so- 
called blanket mortgage bonds of sound realty 
corporations offer a safe investment for the 
average man’s funds. In a few states they are 
approved investments for trust funds. 

Here and there a company is operating un- 
der a loosely drawn deed of trust that permits 
it to take mortgages on any sort of property 
anywhere, to pledge second mortgages as the 
whole collateral, and to encourage and pro- 
mote the development of suburban communi- 
ties. Of course there is nothing inherently 
wrong in doing business in that way, but the 
way should be clearly understood by those 
who may think of investing their money un- 
der such conditions. 

Another type of real estate bond, not so well 
safeguarded but returning a considerably 
higher rate, is that of a company which 
pledges to the bondholder as security all its 
property, including real estate, mortgages 
and cash, but is under no restriction either 
of charter or of the trust indenture securing 
the bonds, as to the manner in which it may 
employ its funds. Such a company may 
speculate as much as its officers and directors 
consider safe or expedient. The writer has 
in mind one such company which is managed 
ly business men of standing and has confined 
its purchases to the best class of large city 
business property, without being under any 
other compulsion to do so than the sound dis- 
cretion of its managers. This company and 
others as well officered will in all probability 
continue to prosper and meet their obligations 
promptly, yet it is conceivable that any one 
of them might come under the control of a 
less sagacious or less serupulous board of di- 
rectors who, overreaching themselves in an 
effort to pile up profits, would seriously, per- 
haps hopelessly, involve the company. Such 
a contingency the trust indenture of the type 
of company previously described seeks abso- 


.lutely to prevent and does, so far as human 


judgment can foresee. 








The Permanent and 
Safe Investment of 
Surplus Funds 


The investment of funds should never be 
undertaken except with the advice of a 
conservative and reputable bond house. 
The value of the judgment of such a 
house, gained through long experience in 
handling a wide range of securities under 
varying conditions, is not to be underesti- 
mated by an investor. Bond houses of the 
type mentioned do not hesitate to give their 
clients their advice upon financial matters, 
affording a protection which can be secured 
in no other way. 


The bonds we offer have been subjected to 
the most exhaustive legal examination by 
our attorneys, and the properties securing 
them have been investigated by our expert 
engineers, copies of legal opinions and 
engineers’ reports being available at our 
offices at all times. . In addition to furnish- 
ing every detail concerning the bonds we 
are handling, we shall be pleased upon 
request to consult with investors regarding 
other securities which they may hold or be 
interested in. : : 

Since its organization this house has been 
uniformly successful. It handles bonds for 
investment purposes only—it does not handle 
stocks. It is at all times ready to give its 
clients the benefit of its counsel. 
Correspondence is solicited. 

Write to Dept. A for our latest circular 
giving brief descriptions of water works, 


hydro-electric, traction and general publié 
utility bonds we are now offering, 


To Yield from 5% to 6% 


Our Municipal Department carries at all times many 
attractive County, City and School Bonds, to yield 
from 354° to 444°%. Send for latest list. 


J. S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 


Bank for Savings Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON 


























on your savings. They should yield as large a return as 
consistent with safety. Let us show you how the savings 
deposits of thousands of business and professional men 
and women in all parts of the United States, entrusted 
to our care, have never earned less than 5% for 
more than 18 years. During this time our Com- 
pany has grown Sa soulons aad year, increased 

its assets to over $2 and accumulated 

surplus and profits of $1 cc) 000. 


Under New York Banking 


Department 

Earnings start the day we receive your 
n.oney and paid for full time to date 
of withdrawal, which may be made 

upon short notice. 
ad Write for booklet and full particulars 
Industrial Savings and Lean Co. 
3 Times Bidg., 42d St. and 

Broadway, New York 








INTEREST 


Reinvest Your 2 DIVIDENDS 
PROFITS 


N. Y. Real Estate Bonds 
COMBINING} '°0” Si Farst 
NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Write for Booklet S 
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Don’t 
Takea 
Bath 
Without 


ae ee 


WHEN you have once used this pure 
and wholesome antiseptic toilet soa’ 

with yourbath and shampoo, you wi 

enjoy the double delight and assur- 
ance of perfectcleanlinessand refresh- 
ment, with protection from infections, 
to which all are more or less exposed. 
THEN you will enjoy using [enw tne all 


foilet purposes, at home or when traveling. 
Its use is fatal to disease germs. 


Makes you ‘‘feel good all over.”* 
x t All Dru 

Sec. Sian 

If not at your dealer's, 


send Sc. (stamps or coin) 
for full size cake to 


LEVER BROS. co. 
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BUSINESS MEN 


DO YOU KNOW THE LAW? 
= COMMERCIAL LAW == 





yusiness demanded properly drawn legal docu- 
nts? Can you draw them and save attorney's fees? 
We have been able to purchase a few hundred volumes of 


THE LEGAL SECRETARY 


st a very great reduction. It is complete in its treatment 
f Bankruptcy, Contracts, Corporations, Commercial 
Paper, Partnership and Sales; outlines the complete 
statutes of Bankruptcy, Negotiable Inst ts, Sherman 
aw and Interstate Commerce Act. Every chapter 
ems with valuable information on business usage. It is 
lifferent from anything heretofore published, and should 
e in reach of every business man with responsibilities. 


It is in one volume, bound in law duck 
We have purchased these books at a price which will 
permit of our delivering them to you at $2.00. Remit to 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT, National Post Company 
31 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


} J \VE you had it at your arm’s reach when your 
k 




















Young Man! Crystallize Ambition! 
Stop wishing—and act! Law is powerful, 
honorable and well-paid. And our College 
Law Course is complete, easily mastere 
ed and highly endorsed. Write for the 
catalogue and “evidence.” Read the 
testimonies of our hundreds of grad- 
uates. Oldest and best. 21 years of 
biggest success. Write now! 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
221 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 








It ° 
VACAGlaubanstite 5 Complete All 
Kerosene Or Gasoline Ready ToRun 
Uses Kerosene, Gasoline, Alcohol, Naph' Runs farm 
achinery, pumps, Separators, Saws, water systems, 
ectric ight outfits, etc. Very simple. A woman or 
boy can operate it. Uses little fuel. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed. Catalog free. Big 
money for Dealers. 
GRAY MOTOR CO, 
259 U.S. Motors Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


















Be Careful in ordering by mail from our advertisers 
—————====== to write your name and address plainly. 
\. little care in this will save all much trouble. 

Better mention Success Magazine, too. 


fiet “THOUGHT FORCE FOR HEALTH” 


By JULIA SETON SEARS, M.D. 
t with a copy of Ella Wheeler Wilcox's New Thought hooklet 
nths’ trial subscription to THE NAUTILUS, magazine of self- 
Address: The Elizabeth Towne Co., Dept. 289, Holyoke, Mass. 





If subscribers (of record) mention SUCCESS MAGAZINE in answering advertisements, they are protected by our guarantee against loss. 








Editorial Chat 


By Orison Swett MarRbDeEN 








28 HEN the piano player first 

4 begins to practice, he 
spends an enormous 
amount of energy and 
mental force in thinking 
out every movement sepa- 
rately and using his will 
power in making it; but a 
Paderewski, through many 
years of practice, has made his movements so 
automatié that he can play very complicated 
compositions and still be thinking of some- 
thing else. His brain and nerves have been 
so trained that they make lightning move- 
ments with scarcely a thought or effort of 
the will. 

Character building is like piano playing. 

The art of all arts is so to train the mind 
that just as many as possible of the mental 
processes which are absolutely necessary to 
our well-being shall be automatic. The great 
thing is to establish right habits which will 
be exercised automatically. 

It does not take very long to establish a 
right habit, and if it is encouraged, it will 
serve us a lifetime. 

There are a few life habits which, if formed 
early and established thoroughly, will change 
the whole career. 

If the child is taught to do everything to a 
finish, to stamp superiority upon everything 
before it goes out of his hands, and to be 
truthful and industrious, his whole life after- 
wards will be powerfully influenced without 
much thought or effort of will power. 

Strong characters usually form early habits 
which persist through life, and which make 
living and efficiency comparatively easy. 

Habits are our best friends, our worst ene- 
mies. The slipshod habit, the habit of half- 
doing things, the lazy habit, the deceitful 
habit, early formed, often lead straight to the 
penitentiary. 

What a blessed boon for a man to be able, 
automatically, to deny himself all harmful, 
hurtful indulgences, which, as a youth, he 
had such battles with himself to keep away 
from! 

At first, the temptation to stay away from 
school, to run away from work and duty, were 
so fascinating that it was only by a great 
effort of the will that we were able to deny 
ourselves. But if we were faithful in forming 
these self-betterment habits, we find that we 
can turn to our duty, away from all seductive 
allurements almost without effort. 

This saves us a vast amount of mental en- 
ergy, a vast amount of wear and tear in try- 
ing to force ourselves, on every occasion, to 
give up that which tempts us. 

If we have acquired our life habits wisely, 
so that self-denial of everything that will hurt 
us has become automatic, we are left free to 
devote all our energies and attention to the 
essentials in our career. 

Is there anything grander in this world 
than a human being who has become such a 
master of himself that he will always obey 
reason, who has such superb control of him- 
self that he never allows the brute in him to 
usurp the throne while the man abdicates in 
a fit of passion? 

How little many rich parents realize what 
it means to let their children grow up without 
learning the art of self-mastery. How cruel 
to the child, and how dangerous to society! 

The danger of an uncontrolled temper is 
multiplied many times by great wealth and 
the multitude of temptations, and the dissipa- 





Self-Control 


— 


tion which so often accompanies it. Self- 
indulgence would ruin the ability for self- 
control even of those who are well trained: 
but what of the young man who has always 
been pampered, and who scarcely knows the 
meaning of self-restraint ? 

Poise of character, mental balance, indicate 
that a man has so completely mastered him- 
self that his acts follow his will, not his pas- 
sion, that he is not at the mercy of his ex- 
plosive temper. 

What a superb sense of power and confidence 
a man has who is conscious that he has mas- 
tered himself, who knows that he is not liable 
to go to pieces at the slightest irritation, but 
is able, under the greatest provocation, to keep 
his self-poise! 

A great purpose is a tremendous protector, 
a shield from a thousand temptations of which 
those without aim are likely to be the victims, 
Being human, one would like to do this, or 
would enjoy doing that, but his all-absorbing 
ambition holds him steadily to his aim. He 
will not swerve this way or that for fleeting 
pleasure or temporary ease, because he sees 
something infinitely grander. beyond. 

The imagination is very vivid in the idler, 
and suggests a great many things with pecu- 
liar fascination and vividness which make 
very little impression on the hard worker, the 
enthusiastic, absorbed person. The dead-in- 
earnest man, who is trying to make the most 
of himself, automatically rejects the little 
things which are ever suggesting pleasure, 
ease, comfort, because he sees something so 
much greater and grander in the pursuit of 
his aim. The expulsive power of the greater 
ambition shuts them out of the life, while to 
the idle man, or the man who is not fast bound 
to a great ambition, these temptations come 
with peculiar power. 


THE DEPRESSING INFLUENCE OF 
FAILURE TO GET ON 


Many people are so constituted that almost 
their entire effectiveness and efficiency de- 
pend upon their prosperity. They can do a 
tremendous amount of work under the stimu- 
lus of success and promise. If they feel that 
they are getting on, advancing, they are cou- 
rageous, resourceful, inventive, original; but 
just as soon as they feel that they are going 
backwards, even if through no fault of their 
own, they become depressed, lose heart; their 
courage and enthusiasm evaporate; when fail- 
ure stares them in the face, hope dies out and 
everything drops; the wind seems to go com- 
pletely out of their sails, and they wilt and 
flap. 

One of the most dangerous things for those 
who are in the clutches of discouragement is 
the paralysis of effort often produced by 
failure. 

It is easy to work when we see splendid 
prospects ahead. When we see that our blows 
are telling, we can continue to swing the ham- 
mer. Few people are so constituted that they 
can do their best work in an apparently hope- 
less cause. But it is hard to work with en- 


thusiasm and courage when everything seems 


to be going against us, when we can see no 
light ahead, no encouragement. 


something else. 


See page 3 


The tempta- 
tion in those trying periods of discouragement 
is always to give up trying, and to think that 
perhaps we have made a mistake in our am- 
bition. and that it might be better to try 
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There are, however, some stalwart souls 
who never discover their greatest power until 
everything has gone against them, until they 
have been stripped of everything that most 
people struggle for. 

There are numberless people in the failure 
ranks to-day, who, if they could only retain 
the courage they lost when reverses came, 
would soon get on their feet agein. But they 
ean not work in a discouraging atmosphere, 
they can not struggle without hope, without 
seeing something ahead. 

It is a great thing to cultivate optimism, a 
spirit of hopefulness, no matter how black or 
threatening the outlook. When a man has 
lost hope, there is little else left for him. But 
if he still keeps a close grip upon himself, if 
he keeps his hope bright, no matter if every- 
thing else is swept away from him, he has a 
fair chance of recovering. 

It is easy for those who are making money, 
who are successful, to give advice to those 
who are down. It is easy for them to tell 
what they would do if they were to exchange 
places with those who seem unable to get a 
start in the world. But they do not take into 
consideration the difference between the feel- 
ing engendered by success and that produced 
by failure, the difference between the stimu- 
lus of their successful environment, and the 
depressing atmosphere of failure. 

Suecess is itself a powerful tonic. It is 
easy to persist, to press on, when we feel its 
thrill, when everything seems to come our 
way. 

It is comparatively easy to be cheerful, 
hopeful and brave, to forge ahead, to work 
with vim, buoyancy and abounding enthusi- 
asm, when we are successful, when everything 
favors us, 

Success buoys up the mind and increases 
enthusiasm wonderfully. The consciousness 
of progress, of getting on in the world stimu- 
lates the whole nature, turns drudgery into 
delight. Hope is a powerful producer, be- 
cause the faculties give out their best under 
the greatest inducement. 

But when we are in the atmosphere of dis- 
couragement and failure, when our environ- 
ment is stifling to growth, is poverty-stricken, 
permeated with the very suggestion of failure 
and of want, when the way is so dark that we 
can not see, when hope is shut out from view, 
then it takes a man of sterling qualities to 
persist, to keep up heart and courage and 
cheerfulness, and press on to his goal. 

When we are struggling conscientiously 
and with all our might to improve our condi- 
tion, to keep our heads above water, when 
failure and poverty and afflictions and sorrows 
confront us, and we see the years slip by with- 
out any improvement or better prospects, it 
takes a stout heart to keep plodding on with 
the same courage and enthusiasm as though 
we were advancing rapidly. 

This is the very time that tests our stamina 
and grit and courage. What we do then shows 
the stuff we are made of. What we do when 
defeat stares us in the face is the real test of 
character. 

Watch a man when he is down, when every- 
thing has been -swept away from him. See 
what he will do after his failure. This will 
give you the measure of the man. 

It is a rare character that: persists when 
others give up. 

A HAIR-TRIGGER CONSTITUTION 

Some one has said that animals have a hair- 
trigger constitution. They go off on the 
slightest provocation, because they act from 
impulse. They do not know how to control 
themselves; the animal instinct dominates. 

Self-control is the first condition of all 
achievement. It is said that the first sign 
of insanity is the loss of self-control. When 
a person is no longer the master of his own 
acts, he is not only in danger, but any degree 
of achievement is impossible to him. 

Every thought tends to result in an act, so 
that thought always leads. The mental atti- 
tude at any moment is the pattern which the 
life processes weave. The lives of many of us 
are grotesque crazy-quilts. 





Fire Fighting and Telephoning 
Both Need Team Work, Modern Tools : 
and an Ever Ready Plant, Everywhere 


Twenty men with twenty buckets can put out a 
small fire if each man works by himself. 


The big tasks of today require not only team 
work but also modern tools and a vast system 


‘ f l istribution. 
If twenty men form a line and pass the buckets toy 


from hand to hand, they can put out a larger fire. 
But the same twenty men on the brakes of a 
‘“thand tub’? can force a continuous stream of 
water through a pipe so fast that the bucket 
brigade seems futile by comparison. 


The Bell telephone system is an example of 
co-operation between 75,000 stockholders, 
120,000 employees and six million subscribers. 


But to team work is added an up-to-date plant. 
Years of time dnd hundreds of millions of money 
have been put into the tools of the trade ; into the 
building of a nation-wide network of lines; into 
the training of men and the working out of meth- 


The modern firefighter has gone away beyond 
the ‘“‘hand tub.’’ Mechanics build a steam fire 


engine, miners dig coal to feed it, workmen build 
reservoirs and lay pipes so that each nozzleman 
and engineer is worth a score of the old- 
fashioned firefighters. 


ods. The result is the Bell system of today—a 
union of men, money and machinery, to provide 
universal telephone service for ninety million 
people. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Poiicy 
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THE: ‘BEAUTIFUL! 


COMPLIMENTARY: PORTFOLIO ‘6F GOIOR:PLATES » 


Notable Examples Of 


INEXPENSIVE’ DECORATION ‘AND FURNISHING | 


*Tue House BEAUTIFUL” is an illustrated monthly f ; 
magazine, which gives you the ideas of experts on every 
feature of making the home, its appointments and 
surroundings beautiful. 

It is invaluable for either mansion or cottage. It 
shows how taste will go farther than money. Its teach- 
ings have saved iy furnishings from being vulgar— 
on the other hand, thousands of inexpensive houses 
are exquisite examples of refined taste, as a result of its 
advice. It presents this information interestingly and 
in a plain, practical way. Everything is illustrated: 
frequently in sepia and colors. 


**The House Beautiful’ is a magazine which no woman interested 
in the beauty of her home can afford to be without. It is full of =— 
gestions for house buildi: se d ing and furnishing, and 
equally valuable for people of large or small income. 
ELLEN M. HENROTIN, 
Ex. Pres. Nat. Federation of Women’s Clubs, 


Our readers say the magazine is worth more than its subscription price, $3.00. Vj 
Ls. 


Universal Service 



























































But to have you testits value, for $1.00 we will mail you /ree,““The Housé Beau- 
tiful” Portfolio of Interior Decoration and Furnishing with a five months’ trial 
subscription. The Portfolio is a collection of color plates, picturing and des- 
cribing roomsin which good taste rather than lavish outlay has produced 
charming effects. The Portfolio alone is a prize, money Can not or- 
dinarily purchase. Enclose $1.00 with coupon filled out.and send to 
THE HOUSE BEA 
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$3,000 to $10,000 
Per Year For You 
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P nas will Go} and “and T pi mat; you, 

free, our B “Page Book 

salty ME, gg mage Fast how you can fi fit 

big money in the 

Real Es tate, Brokerage and In- 

surance Business. Our thoroughly tested successful sys- 

tem not only sqnivs you fully on every point of Real Estate, 

I rage and Insurance, we also give yon, free, a valuable 

se in Commercial Law. Our Free Book is of great inter- 

| est to anyone, but is of vital importance to Clerks, Book 

| pers, Salesmen, Agents, Solicitors and others who are 
tious to be in a good paying business of their own. 


| international Realty Corp., 1656Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 
Successors to The Uross Co, and x. W. crene 800 


This Book 





| Shows You 

| How to Suc- 
ceed in Real 
Estate, Brok- 
erage and 
insurance 
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Send no money, 
merely your name 

1ddress on a postal_or 
the Coupon below. 
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(,. Timely outdoor articles, 
splendid photographs and 
breezy fiction make the 
AUGUST OUTING, our big mid- 
summer number, the best 
of the season. 


There’s canoeing and sail- 
ing, bird photography and 
country living, fishing, motor- 
ing and motor boating. Di- 
versity aplenty for everyone. 


« This issue will convince 
you that, more than ever be- 
fore, OUTING should be your 
guide along the various paths 
of the outdoors. 


«, Let us make your acquaintance by 
accepting our six-months trial sub- 
scription for $1.00. The yearly sub- 
cription rate is $2.50. All news- 
1nds 25 cents. Liberal offer to local 
representatives, Write for terms. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Point and 
Pleasantry 


SUCCES§ 





that have not been printed in other publications. 
good enough for our ‘* Point and Pleasantry ’” 


seem necessary. 
it for another department at our current rates. 


Address : Editor, ‘* Point and Pleasantry.’’ 


WE WANT NEW STORIES FOR THIS PAGE—crisp, amusing stories 

If we judge a composition to be 
column we will pay ten cents a 
word for each story as published, reserving the right to change the wording as may 





If we consider. a contribution to be not quite up to the standard of this column, but still available tur our pages, we will retain 


NO CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE RETURNED UNLESS STAMPED ENVELOPE IS ENCLOSED. 








Tuovucut Tuey Dip It 


= WO young Americans tour- 
8 ing Italy for the first time 
stopped off one night at 
Pisa, where they fell in 
with a convivial party at 
a café. Going hilariously 
home one pushed the other 
against a building and 
held him there. 

“Great heavens!” cried the man next the 
wall, suddenly glancing up at the structure 
above him. “See what we’re doing!” Both 
roisterers fled. 

They left town on an early morning train 
not thinking it safe to stay over and see the 
famous Jeaning tower. 

—Cuarues C. Mun. 





Up-To-Date 


Uncle “Mose, a plantation negro, was being 
asked about his religious affiliations. 

“T’s a preacher, sa,” he said. 

“Do you mean,” asked the astonished ques- 
tioner, “that you preach the gospel?” 

Mose felt himself getting into deep water. 

“No, sah,” he said. “ Ah touches that sub- 
ject very light.” —J. T. Hinps. 


A TuinkinGc Part 


The boss was-brusque and the timid stenog- 
rapher had her revenge by. nicknaming him 
Mr. Legree. The appellation “took” and 
finally reached the boss.. The stenographer 
fled, but the name remained. Another ste- 
nographer came with imperious ways and 
changed the tone of the office, but.a salesman 
fresh from a trip knew nothing of the change. 

“ Hello, Mr. Legree,” was his greeting to 
the boss. 

“Young man,” saic the chief meekly, 
“réles in this company have been reassigned. 
I now play the part of the cake of ice on 
which Eliza walks.” 

— Marit Puenan. 


ENTERTAINMENT IN THE HoME 


A Louisville barrister escorted his wife and 
daughter to a lecture and then to his wife’s 
annoyance disappeared. He was on hand, 
however, when the meeting was over. 

“Hello there, Theodore,” said a friend, 
meeting the barrister and his family in the 
street car, “been to the lecture?” The lawyer 
stole a look at his wife’s face. 

“No,” he answered, “just going.” 
— Evita Hutcuison ELLWANGER. 


DieLoMAcy 


A North Dakota German farmer aspiring 
to fill an appointive office wanted to keep on 
good terms with both parties. At ten on elec- 
tion night the result was still uncertain when 
he was called upon for a speech. 

“Ve meets,” he said, “to zelebrate dis 
glorious vigtory. Ve knows not yet vich vay 
it goes. Hurra! Hurra! Hurra!” 








=LDS. 


Homesick 


“You know,” said Westbrook, “ ’ve lived 
here in Ohio in sight of the Big Four Rail- 
road all my life. Once I went to Nebraska 
for horses and had to stay two months. In 


six weeks I was almost desperate with home- 


sickness. Crossing a railroad one day I saw 
a Big Four freight car standing on the siding. 
I jest hitched my horse under a tree and 
visited with that car all afternoon.” 

—Tuomas B. Brack. 


Easy Way Our 
The day was sultry, the spectators were 
restless, and the judge irritable. 


‘The next person,” he said, “ that disturbs 
the order of this court will be sent home to 


stay.” 
“Hurrah! Huroo!” yelled the prisoner on 
trial, jumping up and down in the witness 


box. —F. N. Hitter. 


A Goop Suort 


A dignified Senator decided to follow the 
prevailing Washington fashion and _ learn 
golf. It was a distressing time for the caddy. 
Striking too low with his iron, the great man 
made the dirt fly. 

“What have I. hit?” With ‘infinite scorn 
the boy replied, “ De District of Columbia.” 

— Epwin Tarrisse. 


He Wantep. A PERMANENT ONE 


Joshua was buying a field glass. 

“This one,” said the clerk, “is just what 
you want. Its magnifying power is twenty- 
five times.” 

“No,” Joshua replied, “I want to use it 
oftener than that.” —ArtTHurR Duerr. 


Tue Pig Tuat TurNnep PHILOSOPHER -AND 
THEN SoMETHING ELSE 


Once there was a pig with a sensitive snout 
and a quirky tail. His feet were black with 
the muck of the sty and his thick yellow skin, 
once soft and pink, was covered with stiff 
bristles: 

The pig proved beyond peradventure that 
his natural function was to wallcw and root 
and gorge, but one day he took his snout out 
of the trough and said, “ Bless me, what’s 
the use of being a mere pig! I have special- 
ized on swill long enough; it bores me. This 
sty is fine, after its sort, but as a constant 
passion and environment it gets on one’s 
nerves. I need a fad, a folly, a dash of en- 
livening bitters in the cup of existence. Let 
me see,—oh, yes, I’ll be a philosopher, at least 
Sundays, and tell the nightingales how to 
really sing.” 

And it was so, and the reporters waited on 
the pig and put his aphorisms into the daily 
papers and the people said, “Oh, my!” 

This was some time ago. The pig has since 
passed into pepsin and pork and lard and 
tooth-brushes and fertilizer, and is now a very 
useful, though thoroughly partitioned, contri- 
bution to the social welfare. 

—Ricuarp WIGHTMAN. 


See page 3 
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Continued from page 11 


Travels with a Junk Man in 
Arcadia 





— 


phant to his family in the old barn, as a com- 
nion for “ William” and “ Melchizedek ”— 


that’ was the dream of his old age, and the end 


and aim of his peddling junk, an activity 
which he was under no actual necessity to 
pursue, was merely—to buy an elephant. 

I was curious as to what mountains of old 
newspapers and wildernesses of old iron, 
would be needed finally to amass into an ele- 
phant. So I asked John the average price of 
a good elephant. “A fine well elephant,” he 
answered, “ would run into about fifteen thou- 
sand dollars,” and he branched out into much 
interesting learning on the various.types and 
breeds of elephants, valuable information 
which I should like to impart in my turn to 
the reader, but that it has unfortunately es- 
caped my memory. However, I remember 
that the noblest breed came from Africa. The 
Indian variety were much inferior. He had 
already saved enough money to buy one of 
these, but nothing would content him but the 
noble African animal, and this he must wait 
for another year or two. I mentally made a 
vow that if a certain piece of luck befell me, 
I should beg leave to buy a share in an ele- 
phant with him, as one buys shares in a 
schooner; for of all taings in the world, I 
would have loved nothing better than to have 
seen old John perambulating the country 
lanes, enthroned on an elephant. If he 
looked like a king in a fairy-tale, as it was, 
seated on his junk-cart; what a sublime im- 
pressiveness would have been his aloft upon 
an elephant! 

But alas!—well, it is too early for sad 
thoughts about Old John; and who knows but 
on that journey into the unknown on which, 
without warning, he has started, he is not 
traveling in state on an elephant. Perhaps 
indeed, that old circus friend of his boyhood 
suddenly turned up at his barn-door one star- 
lit night, and carried him on through the 
darkness to the dawn. 


Chapter III 
WAITING FoR THE BLUEBIRD 


It had been one of those stubborn winters 
which seem as if they will never end, -as if 
the frost will never loosen its grim hold on 
the world; winters in which the heart fails 
with the weary monotony of the snow, and, 
as April ends with fitful broken promises of 
spring, one really begins to think that some- 
thing has gone wrong with the universe, and 
that the old earth has at last lost its famous 
trick of growing young again. Many a day 
hope had leaped up with beating heart at 
some delusive signal that the ancient ma- 
chinery was revolving unimpaired, only to 
sink back again in impatient despair. Sud- 
denly one morning, there would be a startling 
gust and commotion of wizgs in the so long 
silent orchard. The starlings are back again. 
They surely can not be mistaken. But no! 
they are gone again, and the dark sky settles 
down like an iron lid over the gleaming land- 
scape; Still another morning, a breath meets 
us at the open door, like an invisible rose- 
bush, and the sun rolls a flood of soft gold 
over the frozen meadows, and patches of green 
spread out, and the brooks are heard running, 
and there is a flute calling so heavenly clear 
down among the gnarled apple-trees. O this 
time there is no mistake! This, of course, is 
spring. But when you look through your 
window-curtains next morning—what is this 
ominous white silence everywhere. You rub 
your eyes. You protest against the patent ab- 
surdity of the thing. But it is true, for all 
that. A foot of snow has fallen in the night! 
And there we are back again just where we 
began, and the meadows to be all melted over 
again. 

The winter had been particularly hard on 
Old John’s rheumatism; and, besides, for a 
man of his age, winter at the best seems a 
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However, as 
he said, in all his hundred and three years 
he had never known the spring to fail yet, so 
he guessed it would be all right, if we had a 


particularly cruel waste of time. 


little more patience. And one night, toward 
the end of April, as I walked up from the vil- 
lage, past some low-lying marshes, all as yet 
apparently snow and gloom, sure enough there 
was suddenly in the air an unmistakable 
sound, a low wide-spread shrill singing down 
there in the misty flats. My heart could hard- 
ly believe it. Old John’s barn was close by. 
I ran off to him with the news. 

“Did you hear it, John?” I cried excit- 
edly. 

“Hear what?” asked the old man, whose 
growing deafness was his one infirmity. 

“Come out and listen,” I said. And he 
came and stood with me by the barn-door, lis- 
tening to the frail shrill piping. Then a 
smile lit up his ‘old face. 

“Peepers! by the Lord,” 
happy as a boy. 

Yes! the “ peepers,” the young frogs, were 
awake. Suddenly, with mysterious unanim- 
ity, as though at the sweep of some unseen 
conductor’s baton, they had chosen this spe- 
cial night to open up their orchestra. Down 
there in the marshes they were playing the 
overture of spring. 

Of course the good news had to be told at 
once to “ William” and Melchizedek, who ex- 
pressed their satisfaction after their kind. 

“Tt’ll soon be time to be moving now, old 
friends,” said John as he patted his two com- 
panions. 

“ John,” said I, a sudden fancy taking me, 
and a great longing to share their wandering 
life out there on the free road. “ John, won’t 
you let me join the family? I'd like nothing 
better than to go with you.” 

“And I’d like nothing better than to have 
you go,” answered Old John heartily; and, 
taking my hand, he added, “ you’re the first 
I’ve ever said that to—and it means a good 
deal, for I always take this trip alone—but 
somehow, well, perhaps I'll tell you about it as 
we go along.” 

“When shall we start, John?” 

“With the first bluebird,” was his answer, 
as though he had been quoting a time-table. 


Chapter IV 


In Wuicu I Join Otp Joun on PILGRIMAGE 


he exclaimed, 


Tue bluebird didn’t keep us waiting long; 
indeed a day or two after that grand annual 
opening concert of the “ peepers,” I spied 
three at once on the cherry-tree that shadows 
my window; and, when I went to take the 
news to Old John, there was another on the 
telegraph line that runs by the barn. John 
was already deep in his preparations for de- 
parture. For the purpose of this special year- 
ly trip of his, he brought out from its obscur- 
ity in a dim corner of his abode a cart of 
much more antiquated type than that which 
he usually employed, a type seldom seen now- 
adays outside of museums, a sort of small 
stage-coach affair, composed of numerous 
small compartments each fitted with a door, 
and designed to hold various forms of mer- 
chandise. These John had already stocked, 
not merely with every conceivable species of 
tinware, but even with minor novelties of 
feminine adornments, hat-pins, curling-irons, 
hairpins, hair-ribbons, cheap perfumes, feath- 
ers, cheap jewelry, shoe-laces, and the like. 
There was also an attractive candy compart- 
ment. For the men there was an extensive 
assortment of tobacco and pipes, and a place 
packed tight with playing cards. Children’s 
toys took up considerable space and fire-crack- 
ers and tin horns made no inconsiderable part 
of the cargo. In fact, Old John had turned 
his: ancient conveyance into something like a 
ten-cent novelty store on wheels. There was 
searcely a five- or ten-cent desire incidental 
to the human heart from five to eighty-five 
that he had not foreseen and provided for. The 
bells that usually swung festooned on a sway- 
ing line across the front of his cart, in the 
professional manner, he had distributed along 
the shafts, and for the purpose of more sen- 
sational announcement of his arrival in lonely 


places, an immense cow-horn was slung jn _ 


front of the wagon to the right of the driver's 
seat, which was provided by a shallow canopy 
against the weather. “I guess she’s ready for 
the road,” said John, casting an admiring eye 
of final inspection over his four-wheeled store: 
“T don’t see that I’ve forgotten anybody. §o 
if its agreeable to you, seven sharp to-morrow 
morning, we'll make a start.” 

The day had gone by, as I stayed with him, . 
giving a helping hand to his preparations, and 
the moon was rising clear behind a belt of 
woodland. 

“Tt'll be a fine morning, and good weather 
for a day or two, anyway,” he said, scanning 
the sky with his wise old eyes. “Now you 
be off, and get a good night’s rest and I'll be 
up at your place seven sharp.” 

And sure enough, next morning prompt to 
the second, there were Old John’s bells jin- 
gling up the lane, and presently a mighty 
blast of the cow-horn, such as I should hardly 
have thought his old lungs capable of, an- 
nounced that our cavaleade was at the gate, 
“William’s” coat which had been newly 
clipped for the occasion was shining like the 
morning, and Melchizedek’s joyous bark was 
full of the renewed energy of spring. An ad- 
miring ring of small boys, and one or two 
neighbors had collected to see us off, and as I 
sprang up to my place alongside of Old John, 
he took the cow-horn from its place, and blew 
another mighty blast, and we were off. 

The old man seemed twenty years younger 
with the excitement of setting out. “Ah! 
it’s good to be on the road again, isn’t it,‘ Wil- 
liam,’ ” he ealled, expanding his broad shoul- 
ders as he took in great draughts of the morn- 
ing air. And “ William” neighed lustily in 
assent, and Melchizedek, running at our side, 
seconded the motion over and over again, as 
we went musically on our way. 

“ By night, if we make good going we shall 
sleep by the sea,” said the old man. 

[To be continued] 


+-be> EJIll-3 44+- : 
He Made Good 


He was a bibulous Baltimore newspaper 
man. One day he came into the office after a 
long and spirited absence. 

“ Back, eh?” said the city editor. “ Well, 
let me tell you something. You haven’t 
brought anything worth while into this office 
for weeks. I want you to go out this minute 
and do not return until you bring a story — 
a good story.” 

The city editor returned to his work and the 
woozy reporter went away, good soldier that 
he was, without comment upon his marching 
orders. 

Three or four hours later he came back. His 
clothes were muddy, his hands were scratched, 
he was panting, and each pant showed that his 
breath was even more so than it had been when 
he had been given his Spartan instructions. 
Walking up to the city editor he said: 

“Sh-h! Tve got a story; a good story; @ 
big story.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Unknown bicycle rider going down Ca- 
thedral Street; Cardinal Gibbons crossing 
street; bicyclist did not slow up or give warn- 
ing; Cardinal was struck and knocked down; 
bicyclist didn’t stop to see how badly he was 
hurt, or anything, but kept on, faster than 
ever.” 

“Well that’s a biggish story all right, if 
you’re sure it’s all true.” 

After a time the city editor came to his 
man, who was busily working on his story, 
and said: 

“Say, old man, the police stations don’t 
know anything about that accident to Cardinal 
Gibbons. Are you sure you’re right about it?” 

“ Absolutely! ” 

“But why don’t the police know anything 
about it?” 

“Well, you see, the fact is that—er—er—er 
—if the police knew about it or had seen it, 
I couldn’t be here to write it.” 

“ Why? ” 


“ Sh-h-h-h-h! It was me hit ’im!” 


See page 3 
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dow. It wasn’t that she reminded him of his 
promise, but it gave him courage. He turned 
in his seat, cleared his throat and said: “ Doe, 
I'd like you to see my boy, if you would!” 

“Eh! what’s that?” The doctor was look- 
ing at- his watch. He had made all his ar- 
rangements to go back on the eleven-thirty 
train; it was now ten o’clock. 

“T say, I would like you to look at my boy, 
he’s sick.” 

“Well, well, ’'m afraid Ill hardly have 
time; I must catch that eleven-thirty train.” 
Then he added: “ What’s the matter with 
him?” 

“Well, you see, he’s a—a—a—” he 
ecouldn’t remember that word that softened 
the meaning — “a little fool,” he finally said. 

“You mean a deficient?” the doctor asked. 

Jim jumped at the word. “ Yes, that’s it, 
doctor — a deficient.” 

“Well, you. don’t want me to see him; I 
can’t do anything for him; — you should send 
him to an institution 

“No, no, doc—you don’t understand — 
he’s got a cough, you see; had it all winter; 
that’s what I want you to see him for. Send 
him to an institution?” He repeated it after 
a pause with an expression like a dead smile. 
“There’s my house”; he said, pointing — 
“won't take you ten minutes on your way 
back.” Jim was anxious — over-anxious — 
and now hopeful at the great Professor’s si- 
lence. “I'd like to pay you now for it, same 
as though you came a purpose.” 

The doctor was smiling on the back seat. 
“How much do you suppose I charge for 
coming up here?” 

“T’ve got no idea, but whatever it is, I can 
pay it.” 

“Two hundred dollars,” the doctor said. 

Jim leaned over, put his whip back in its 
socket and buried his hand in his breeches 
pocket. When he withdrew it, it held a wad 
as big as a ripe cucumber. He picked off four 
bills and handed them back to the doctor 
without turning in his seat. 

The doctor took them, still smiling at the 
broad expressionless back. He finally said: 
“Do you expect this to cure him?” 

“No, Doc.” Jim’s face was serious as he 
turned a half view of it to the doctor. “ It’s 
mostly on the mother’s account,” he said. 

“Who’s going to take me back to the de- 
pot?” the doctor finally asked. 

“T am.” 

“Very well, then, wait for me and Ill get 
away a little sooner.” The doctor was sepa- 
rating the bills as he said it. Poking three 
of them over Jim’s left shoulder he said: 
“Here I’ve helped myself to what I want; 
put the rest back in your pocket.” 

Jim raised his hand in protest. “ No, doc, 
the mother will feel better at that price,” just 
as they turned into the gate of the Gardner 
place, where Dr. Perkins’s old horse was tied 
to a post. 

For half an hour Jim alternately flecked 
his whip at the early dandelions in the grass 
and gazed at the flowers in the conservatory 
with the windows raised. Finally the front 
door opened and the great Professor came 
out, putting on his hat and laughing. He 
took a deliberate look at Jim, then got into 
the carryall. When they passed out of the 
gate, the doctor leaned forward and said, still 
smiling, “ What did you do to Dr. Perkins?” 
For a moment there was a pause, then Jim 
said : 

“Sold him a horse.” 

“What did he do to you?” The doctor’s 
eyes were twinkling and his face was twitch- 
ing, as he asked it. 

Jim cleared his throat and said: “ He told 
the little fellow and his mother that the 
cough would break his neck.” For an instant 
the doctor’s face sobered, then he said: “ You 
didn’t tell him anything like that about the 
horse ? ” 

“No, sir.’ And Jim said it with convic- 











tion, just as he pulled up to the little house 
by the road and half way to the depot. 

Seated in a high-chair by the table and his 
microscope with a big new bow at his neck, 
his head supported by the jury mast Jimmie 
waited, with his mother beside him, putting 
finishing touches to the little derelict, just as 
big Jim opened the door. 

“Mother, this is the Professor.” Jim 
didn’t know his name, but “ Professor” was 
good enough for him. 

Professor Johnson nodded to Mrs. Cronin. 
Then his eyes rested upon Jimmie, but only 
for a moment. Jimmie was trying to bow, 
and smiling a wrinkled, forlorn, grotesque 
smile, that made the doctor turn to the 
mother—in kindness. ‘“ How leng has he 
been coughing?” he asked. She told him all 
about it from the beginning, with Mary 
Sharp standing in the kitchen doorway, her 
wrinkled sleeves turned down to the wrist. 
When Mrs. Cronin had finished, Mary Sharp 
prompted: *‘ He vomited at first,” she said, as 
though the forgotten symptom would change 
the whole situation; and Mrs. Cronin, realiz- 
ing the gravity of her error, told it all over 
again, but backwards. The doctor was squint- 
ing, looking at a flower over by the window. 
He got up from his seat, went over to it and 
touched it—it was a green rose, in full 
bloom! ‘“ What’s this?” he asked, turning to 
Mrs. Cronin seated on the sofa. 

“Oh, it’s one of Jimmie’s flowers,” she 
said, half apologetically. 

“A green rose?” and then “ Very remark- 
able!” “And this?” he asked: “It was the 
blue geranium with leaves thick and fleshy. 

“Oh, that’s Jimmie’s, too.” Old Hoss 
Cronin answered, now standing beside Jim- 
mie’s chair, his hand on Jimmie’s sharp 
shoulder. 

The doctor turned to look at Jimmie, a be- 
wildered expression on Jhis face. He said: “I 
will listen to his chest.” He went over to 
where Jimmie was seated, his little legs dan- 
gling from the high-chair. Seeing the pile of 
neatly arranged papers on the table, he picked 
up the top sheet and read it all, with the little 
sheet pinned to it marked “ Organic and In- 
organic Equivalents.” Little fine creeps were 
running down the doctor’s back. He took up 
a dozen sheets hurriedly, went over to the 
window and read them, every scrap. ‘“ Who 
wrote this?” It was loud and sudden, star- 
tling to the others in the room. They looked 
at him dismayed. 

“Who wrote this?” It shot out again like 
a blast. 

“Why, Jimmie It was Mrs. Cronin, who 
thought he had gone crazy. 

“ He— he—he—wrote this! My God, 
woman, do you mean to say "= 

“ Why, yes, doctor, Jimmie wrote it.” Mrs. 
Cronin was frightened. 

The doctor was looking at Jimmie, his eyes 
staring, his face holding an expression of be- 
wilderment. He laid the papers back on the 
table, gently; then turned to Jimmie, and 
seeing for the first time the big blue tie and 
the white turnover collar that extended the 
full width of his narrow shoulders, he said: 
“ How long have you been studying the chem- 
istry of plants— Mr. Cronin?” the name 
came as an after-thought, whispered like an 
apology ventured. 

Jim and his wife were seated on the horse- 
hair sofa when he asked it. Something had 
happened since the doctor had looked at those 
poor. little foolish sheets. Something was 
wrong, very wrong, since the great specialist 
was questioning him with “ Mr.” and “ Sir.” 
An impending catastrophe threatened like 
that paroxysm in the kitchen when Jimmie 
had the whooping cough. Jim felt it in his 
wife’s trembling hand that his now covered, 
but you could bet your life it wouldn’t hap- 
pen again. Jim rose from his seat: “ You'll 
miss your train,” he said. It was like a pro- 
test. 
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The doctor waved him back. “ Never mind 
the train,” he said, “I'll take another!” 
Then, turning to Jimmie, he asked, almost 
in the same breath: “ Tell me, Mr. Cronin, 
how you know these things?” He was in- 
tently watching the big head that seemed to 
hold better poised faculties than anyone in 
the room. “I can see it all, and more, much 
more,” Jimmie answered; but his words were 
thick, difficult to understand. 

Ah! The doctor had at last solved the 
problem. His next question showed it, as he 
pushed himself back from the edge of the 
chair. 

“Do you have much pain in your head?” 
he asked with a sigh of relief. 

Jimmie shook his head. 

“Do you see flashes of light?” He was 
again the physician, persistently inquisitive. 

Jimmie again patiently shook his head as 
he said: “ Only in the microscope,” pointing 
towards it with his little wrinkled hand. 

The doctor looked at it. There it was on 
the table in front of him, its end pointing to 
the earth in a clay pot. Close beside the pot 
stood a polished wooden box with a hole in its 
side — Jimmie’s little X-ray toy. Interposed 
between the box and the flower-pot. the doctor 
saw a thick wedge of glass, bound in black 
metal that partially enclosed it; he knew it 
at a glance; it was a spectroscope. He arose 
from his seat and looked into the microscope. 
When he was about to reseat himself, quite 
satisfied, Jimmie said: “ Turn the switch on 
top of the box.” The doctor did so. The lit- 
tle machine began to buzz and splutter. The 
doctor watched it for a moment, his eye 
eatching the dull rainbow luminosity that 
played on the side of the clay flower-pot. 
“Now moisten the cardboard at the end of 
the microscope with the brush in that jar.” 
Jimmie was again pointing. Old Hoss 
Cronin rose from his seat on the sofa and 
handed the jar to the doctor, then resumed 
his seat. ‘ Now — look! ” 

Jimmie’s mother knew he was getting 
tired; she detected a little nervous waver in 
his voice. 

Again the doctor placed his eye to the mi- 
croscope that pointed to the earth-filled pot. 
His brow furrowed. Little flashes of light — 
green and blue — were darting here and there, 
but with precision, with regularity. ‘‘ What 
do I see?” His voice was doubtful, per- 





’ plexed. Jimmie’s voice now perceptibly trem- 


bled as he answered: “ You are seeing the 
condition that enveloped the earth in historic 
times, when steam enveloped it, making a 
huge spectroscope of light; the earth. envel- 
oped in a rainbow; the individual colors of it 
fertilizing the inorganic; color affinitizing 
with atoms. Heat and vibration the organic 
and inorganic hold in common, but when the 
inorganic has absorbed light, its own particu- 
lar light, then it is organic. Heat — vibra- 
tion — and light, is life, bound together by 
affinity — perhaps that is the trinity.” Jim- 
mie’s voice was clear for the first time in his 
life, as he said all this hurriedly, hungrily, to 
the great professor who might understand. 

The doctor turned from the microscope. 
He was once more seated on the edge of the 
chair. “Mr. Cronin, would you object to 
my sending for my friend, Professor Grove- 
smith?” 

“JT have his book here,” Jimmie replied, 
taking it up from the table in his little 
wrinkled hand that now trembled like his 
voice. 

“Then you know that your theories dis- 
prove his every assertion?” The doctor’s 
voice had risen as though with resentment. 

“Tis reasoning is good, but his premises 
are wrong,” Jimmie replied. 

“Tn what respect?” The doctor arose from 
his. seat. He now stood facing Jimmie. A 
hand organ suddenly began to play in front 
of the house, the first of the season. The doc- 
tor raised his voice and repeated the question. 
“Tn what respect, Mr. Cronin?” 

“He can not account for organic matter, so 
he accepts it as a mystery, as the church ac- 
cepts miracles.” 

The doctor was now pacing the floor, his 
hands clasped behind his back. The hand 
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organ sent its penetrating music through 
the open window, filling the room. Jim 
Cronin’s foot and-Mary Sharp’s rocking chair 
moved in unison to it that seemed like an ae. 
companiment to Jimmie’s voice. 

“Do you realize that you are upsetting the 
theories of the world, sir, the very founda- 
tion of its teachings?” The doctor’s voice 
was raised, his face flushed, almost angry, 
as he continued: “ How do you know these 
things; how can you know—you—you—with- 
out laboratory experience—without—” He 
stopped by the open window, turned suddenly, 
angrily, and thrust his head out. “ Stop! 
Stop!” He fairly yelled it. “Go away! Do 
you want to drive us out of our senses?” [Ty 
the room everyone was startled. The musie 
suddenly ceased. The doctor seemed bewil- 
dered. “I will listen to your chest,” he 
finally said. He placed his head first on one 
side of the iron rod that held the brace, then 
on the other, listening to Jimmie’s chest, 
The gurgling, bubbling sounds that met his 
ear sent cold shivers down his back. He 
straightened himself from his stooping posi- 
tion and again went to the window, then 
turned abruptly. “I will send for my friend, 
Professor Grovesmith,” he said. Taking a 
time table from his pocket he continued: “ He 
ean catch the four o’clock train and reach here 
at seven-thirty. I will go to the hotel, engage 
rooms and send the message.” He left the 
house abruptly as though it was imperative, 
leaving the others standing, bewildered at 
this unusual method of medical procedure. 

At eight o’clock Professor Johnson returned 
with Professor Grovesmith. Mary Sharp 
opened the door. The room they entered was 
dimly lighted. In a few moments they were 
seated, Mary Sharp, the father and mother, in 
the shadowy part of the room, mentally in- 
visible to the three whose interests forbade 
other thoughts. 

In_his little high-chair, the same broad eol- 
lar with the big bow at his neck, Jimmie sat, 
outwardly calm, but the two red spots on his 
wrinkled face showed that at last he was tast- 
ing the delights of life. The great truths that 
had tumbled into his big misshapen head he 
had quietly accepted as obvious. They had 
brought with them no excitement, no such 
stimulating reaction as now throbbed throtgh 
that little body. 

In the forenoon when the doctor left, Mary 
Sharp and the mother had gone directly over 
to him. His hands and legs were cold. Mary 
Sharp, right on her knees, chafed the little 
pipe stem legs with her big rough hands while 
his mother tried to warm the little fingers 
with her own. “Poor little Jimmie,” she 
said, “and was he cold and tired, and did 
the naughty doctor make mama’s little baby 
nervous?” And Jimmie, for the first time in 
the short nineteen years he had lived, showed 
impatience. “ Let me alone,” he said. It was 
like a child going to his first party, where 
manliness must be put on with the new 
clothes. 

Now Professor Grovesmith was talking: 
“ By subjecting potash and phosphate .derived 
from rock to the X-ray spectrum you say 
it becomes as acceptable to the plant as that 
derived from bone and wood? that plants 
thrive and grow on it? What?” 

“Not only that,” Jimmie answered, “ but 
the individual color that fertilized it will be 
the color of the bloom. There,” he said, 
pointing to a pot of earth, the microscope 
standing over it, “is a crocus that has always 
sent out a red bloom; this year it will be vio- 
let, for the soil it’s planted in is potash and 
phosphate fertilized by the violet alone of the 
spectrum.” 

Professor Grovesmith was now looking 
through the microscope. Violet flashes of light 
from the X-ray were darting here and there in 
the soil. Jimmie continued: “ When heat and 
vibration have reached a certain equilibrium, 
color enters. I have never been able to catch 
the moment of this birth, this unity, but some 
day I hope to, and then many things will be 
cleared’up. Perhaps it will be our privilege 
to liberate’ this bountiful supply from Na- 
ture. Ah, what possibilities! A garden of 
Eden!” The little derelict’ who sat under 
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the Argand light, his cheeks splotched with 
red, his sunken eyes glistening like stars, 
looked indeed as a Martian might have looked 
dropped for a space from another world. It 
was the doctor who saw it and spoke while 
the great botanist gazed into the earth of the 
sprouting bulb. “I see,” he said, his face 
and voice modulated by the dim light of the 
room and its surroundings, “I see you are a 
religionist!” The great head nodded twice, 
reverently. “But not,” he answered, “as 
perhaps you think. Religion,” he continued, 
“in its accepted meaning of to- day, is: stupid 
—it’s a compromise—a Deity bent and 
twisted — mysteries made miracles to bear it 
out. A Deity? Yes; who can fail to see it 
who studies Nature? Nature, that we call in- 
animate, and all about us are the angels 
obeying the great Master, cheerfully, gladly, 
inexorably: and some day we will follow their 
example; think of it, sir, man taught by the 
dumb! It must be that they are intelligent, 
yes, perhaps superior beings, these living, 
growing flowers.” 

His face was radiant. On the sofa his 
mother held old Hoss Cronin’s hand, and, like 
her own, it was wet and soggy. Twice she 
made as though to speak to him; now she 
whispered: “ How’ clear his voice!” The 
doctor, too, felt the spell of it: liis eyes were 
half closed watching Jimmie; when he was 
about to speak, Professor Grovesmith said hur- 
riedly: “ What’s this?” He was gazing into 
the microscope, his face flushed, his brow 
furrowed. “Come, quick! See! What is 
it?” Jimmie’s arms were now outstretched. 
“Don’t touch it! Move me,” he cried. The 
doctor quickly moved him, chair and all, 


placing him before his microscope and the 
little X-ray. that buzzed and spluttered. “ Ah! 
Here it is— turn off the switch, quick! Yes, 
yes, it’s here—it’s here!” They gazed at 
him. Oh, what a change! The great head no 
lenger looked incongruous —the head of a 
master now leaned over his microscope, 
bathed in the brilliant light of the Argand 
burner. 

“A pencil! paper! quick! —turn out the 
lights — all the lights!” The room was in 
darkness. A _ stifled sound came from the 
horsehair. lounge. Then from the center of 
the room: “ Yes, mother, yes—it’s as you 
said — they choose their color — in the morn- 
ing from the rising sun — and now — it —” 
he was writing on the pad—he had slipped 
his little chin rest to see the better —‘ Ah, 
how wonderful — how ——” 

Something was happening in the darkened 
room —on the table— papers were rustling 
—roughly. “Jimmie!” It came from the 
sofa in a feminine voice freighted with appre- 
hension — then a gurgling sound, as though 
trying to answer — then it came —a gasp, in 
a crash of falling things and breaking glass 
on the floor at their feet. 

“ A light, quick!” It was the doctor. The 
door of the kitchen was thrown open vio- 
lently! From the light-flooded room a single 
shaft flashed it all in view — table — glass — 
earth — papers —all black and charred from 
the overturned jar. And in the center of it 
all the little derelict, his back towards them, 
but his face upturned. 

Nature had jealously recalled her little 
messenger. Had closed the door of her treas- 
ure room. Jimmie was dead. 
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Tunnelling through the Mind 





using it to keep an imaginary wheel in mo- 
tion, and at the same time she regularly 
raised and lowered her right foot. This state 
of affairs had lasted for many months, pre- 
vious to which her health had been excellent. 
Questioned as to the circumstances attending 
the onset of the tic, she could give no infor- 
mation whatever. In fact, she seemed to be 
unaware that her hand and foot were perpetu- 
ally moving. From her parents, however, it 
was learned that the trouble had set in fol- 
lowing a restless night, during which she had 
talked in her sleep, saying over and over, “I 
must work! I must work!” Hypnotizing 
her, Dr. Janet said: 

“T want you to try and remember just 
when you were taken ill, and anything of im- 
portance that occurred immediately before the 
beginning of your illness. Had you been 
worried by anything?” 

“Yes,” she instantly replied. 

“What was it?” 

“My parents’ poverty.” 

“But they have always been poor.” 

“T know that. But I did not realize it 
until one night, when the rent was due, and 
I heard them talking of the difficulty they 
would have in paying it.” 

“And that was the night your hand and 
foot began to move, and you were heard to 
cry out in your sleep: ‘I must work, I must 
work ??” 

“Tt was.” 

“What is your occupation?” 

“T make dolls’ eyes.” 

You make them by means of a lathe, which 
you work by treading a pedal with your foot 
and turning a fly-wheel with your right 
hand?” 

“ Yes.” 

No more questions were necessary. It was 
clear that the conversation overheard by the 
girl had made a deep and lasting. impression 
on her emotional nature; had roused in her 
an intense desire to be as helpful to her 
parents as she could; and had suggested to 
her the idea of working harder than ever; a 
suggestion which, by a physical process as yet 
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little understood, had blossomed into an hys- 
terical tic. 

Caused by suggestion, her malady was 
curable by suggestion, as Dr. Janet quickly 
demonstrated after he had ascertained the 
basic idea which it was mecessary to expel 
from her mind. 

Not everybody, however, can be hypnotized, 
nor is the use of hypnotism always desirable. 
Psycho-pathologists consequently have been 
obliged to work out other methods of recov- 
ering lost memories, the method of the sleep- 
waking state, already referred to, being one of 
these. Another is what is known as auto- 
matic writing. 

This involves precisely the same phenome- 
non often manifested by spiritistic “ me- 
diums,” who, passing into a trance-like state, 

write communications supposed to come from 
disincarnate spirits. In reality, such com- 
munications represent only the contents of 
the medium’s subconsciousness, as investiga- 
tion has shown; and, moreover, it is now 
known that many people, under suitable con- 
ditions, can produce automatic writing with- 
out going into the trance state. Taking ad- 
vantage of this fact, psychologically trained 
physicians often utilize automatic writing to 
obtain the information they desire. 

A striking case in point is one recorded by 
Dr. Janet. A patient of his, as the result of 
a profound emotional shock, was afflicted by 
chronic amnesia or loss of memory. She 
could remember nothing. So complete was 
the amnesia that it was necessary for her to 
carry a little pad of paper on which she con- 
stantly noted the events of her every-day life, 
in order to be able to keep track of herself. 

Before a cure could be effected it was im- 
perative to know whether the memory faculty 
had actually been blotted out, or whether she 
preserved a subconscious memory of the inci- 
dents, which, so far as any conscious mem- 
ory was concerned, she undoubtedly had for- 
gotten. There were little occurrences in her 
conduct which led Dr. Janet to suspect that 

. the memory loss might not be so complete as 
it seemed. For instance, some time after she 
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had experienced the disease-producing shock 
she was attacked by a dog. Dr. Janet noticed 
that ever afterwards whenever she saw a dog 
she trembled viclently. But she could give no 
reason for the trembling and when questioned 
about the attack could recall nothing con- 
cerning it. 

She was not hypnotizable, so this method 
of recovering the lost memories, if they actu- 
ally existed in the subconscious, was barred. 
Dr. Janet determined to try automatic writ- 
ing. He gave her a book to read, placed in 
her other hand a pencil resting on a sheet of 
paper, and when she was engrossed in the 
reading, questioned her in a low tone. 

“What are the names of the two physicians 
who visit your ward?” he asked. 

Mechanically the hand wrote the names. 

“And who are the other patients in the 
same room with you?” 

Again the names were written, while the 
patient remained absorbed in her reading, ob- 
livious to what her hand was doing. 

“Why do you tremble whenever you sce a 
dog?” 

“ Because,” came the written answer, “ not 
long ago a dog bit me and I am afraid of 
dogs.” 

Patiently continuing this process for days 
—a process frequently interrupted by her 
consciousness being attracted to the move- 
ments of her hand, whereupon the writing 
would instant!y cease, Dr. Janet was able to 
demonstrate that she retained a perfect sub- 
conscious memory of the events which her 
conscious memory forgot a moment after their 
occurrence. He thus obtained precisely the 
information he needed, and before long was 
able to raise the subconscious memories above 
the threshold of consciousness and put an end 
to the amnesia. 

Obviously, as may be noted in passing, the 
methods of hypnotism, the sleep-waking state, 
and automatic writing, are useful in recalling 
lost memories other than those associated 
with disease. It once became urgently neces- 
sary for a New England woman to remember 
the signature on a cheque that had been given 
to her two years before, the exact date of the 
cheque, and the name of the bank on which it 
was drawn. Fortunately for her, she was ac- 
quainted with a physician who knew how to 
dig down into the subconscious. Putting her 
into the sleep-waking state, he questioned her 
about the cheque. 

Unbelievable as it must seem, her replies, 
while in. the sleep-waking condition, made it 
certain that she retained a complete subcon- 
scious memory, not only of the data needed 
but even of the number of the cheque given 
to her. It was also found possible, by having 
her look into a crystal, to induce in her a 
visual hallucination of the cheque, in which 
she saw it in miniature precisely as it had 
appeared at the time she received it. 

This last method —the method of crystal 
gazing —is usually less effective than the 
others described above, one reason being that 
comparatively few people are able to see in 
the crystal anything more than a cloudy blur. 
But when it is effective it produces most im- 
pressive results. I quote an experience of a 
Boston medical psychologist, Dr. Isador H. 
Coriat, who once employed it in the hope that 
it would enable him to recover some import- 
ant notes he had made for a scientific paper. 

“Prolonged search,” writes Dr. Coriat, in 
describing the incident, “failed to discover 
these notes, although I distinctly remembered 
having made them on a particular kind of 
blue paper. It then occurred to me that per- 
haps it would be interesting by means of 
crystal gazing to see if I could recover any 
trace of the lost notes. The result was pecu- 
liarly interesting and successful. I distinctly 
saw myself in the crystal, sitting at my desk, 
and caught myself in the act of tearing up 
these particular notes in connection with 
some other data which I had finished using, 
and throwing the torn pieces into the waste- 
paper basket. A search in the basket discov- 
ered the lost and torn notes, which I was able 
to piece together. Now, the tearing of these 
notes was evidently an absent-minded act; and 
yet an act which was preserved in the un- 
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conscious and later fully reproduced through 


the technical device of crystal gazing.” 

When it is remembered that psychology ag 
an experimental science is little more than 
twenty-five years old, one can appreciate, in 
view of the facts above presented, the rich- 
ness of the promise it holds out in the way 
of assisting in the relief of suffering and the 
cure of disease. It is my firm belief that 
before many years every medical school in this 
country will have psychology on its list of 
subjects compulsory on all candidates for the 


M.D. degree. Nor is it only to physicians 


that knowiedge of psychology is of prime help- 
fulness. As I have said, there is no domain 
of human endeavor on which it does not haye 
an important bearing. 

The association-reaction method of mental 
diagnosis, as we have already seen, affords 
greatly needed aid to the judge, the lawyer, 
the criminal prosecutor. It is no less useful 
to the parent and the school teacher, for by 
its help moral delinquencies on the part of 
children — secret vices and evil habits which, 
if not checked, may result in the ruin of a 
promising young life—can readily be de- 
tected. Or it may be used by parent and 
teacher to ascertain the presence of incipient 
mental troubles, many of which give their first 
manifestation in childhood, and could be cured 
if then discovered and submitted to the proper 
medical treatment. It’ + me a most hope- 
ful sign that in ar ‘sion of a stand- 
ard text-book on e} y«. ology, there is a 
long chapter on the abnormal psychology of 
childhood, with emphasis on the importance 
of the teacher mastering at least its elements. 


Science for Backward Children 


The contributions of psychology, however, 
to the progress of education are so many and 
varied that it would require an entire article 
to begin to do justice to them. There is not 
a single educational problem on which mod- 
ern psychology has not thrown light. Just at 
present, appalled by the discoveries that have 
been made with respect to the amazing degree 
of mental backwardness among the school 
going population, the psychologists are par- 
ticularly bestirring themselves to ascertain 
the causes and remedies of this unexpected 
condition. <A statistical investigation under- 
taken by the school superintendent of one of 
our largest cities has shown that in five rep- 
resentative American cities from 21.6 to 49.6 
per cent of the elementary school population 
are one year and more behind the grade in 
which their age should have placed them, and 
that in one city as high as 5.1 per cent are 
four years and more behind grade. To de- 
termine the reason for this and to devise 
methods of remedying it, experiments are now 
in progress in the psychological laboratories 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Columbia 
University, Clark University, and other lead- 
ing centers of psychological investigation, and 
already most practical results in the way of 
curing individual cases of mental retardation 
have been obtained. 

To the business man, likewise, psychology 
offers much. If he wishes to sell goods it un- 
dertakes to instruct him in the best methods 
of approaching prospective customers, adver- 
tising his wares, and dressing his shop win- 
dows. It has information of the utmost value 
to impart to him with regard to ways and 
means of securing the greatest efficiency from 
his employees. It can show him how to in- 
crease his own efficiency, prosperity, and hap- 
piness. Should he happen to be at the head 
of a great transportation company it can pro- 
vide him with tests for determining, with ab- 
solute precision, the fitness of applicants for 
positions — such as those of train dispatcher, 
switchman, engineer, steamboat pilot, automo- 
Lile chauffeur — carrying with them great re- 
sponsibility for the safety of the traveling 
public. In a thousand other ways psychology 
has proved itself of the highest value as an 
aid in meeting the needs and solving the 
problems of everyday life. 

Do you wonder that, in beginning this brief 
review of its achievements, I proclaimed it 
the greatest of the sciences? 
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twenty miles when the sun began sinking in 
the West, and they struck camp. After their 
supper of meat the Cree rolled himself in 
his blanket and slept. But for long hours 
Roscoe sat beside their fire. Night dropped 
about him, a splendid night filled with sweet 
breaths and stars and a new moon, and. with 
strange sounds which came to him now in a 
language which. he was beginning to under- 
stand. From far away there floated faintly 
to his ears the lonely ery of a wolf, and it no 
longer made him shudder, but filled him with 
the mysterious longing of the cry itself. It 
was the mate-song of the beast of prey, send- 
ing up its message to the stars — crying out 
to all the wilderness for a respons@: to its 
loneliness. Night birds twittered abéut him. 
A loon laughed in its mocking joy. An owl 
hooted down at him from the black top of a 
tall spruce. From out of starvation and death 
the wilderness had awakened. Its: sounds 
spoke to him still of grief, of the suffering 
that would never know end; and yet there 
trembled in them a note of happiness and of 
content. Beside the campfire it came to him 
that in this world he had discovered two 
things — a suffering that he had never known, 
and a peace he had never known. And Oachi 
stood for them both. He thought of her until 
drowsiness drew a pale film over his eyes. 
The birch crackled more and more faintly in 
the fire and sounds died away. The stillness 
of sleep fell about him. Scarce had he fallen 
into slumber when his eyes seemed to open 
wide and wakeful, and out of the gloom be- 
yond the smouldering fire he saw a human 
form slowly revealing itself, until there stood 
clearly within his vision a figure which he at 
first took to be that of Mukoki, the chief. 
But in another moment he saw that it was 
even taller than the tall chief, and that its 
eyes had searched him out. When he heard 
a voice, speaking in Cree the words which 
mean, “ Whither goest thou?” he was startled 
to hear his own voice reply, “ I am going back 
to my people.” 

He stared into vacaney, for at the sound 
of his voice the vision faded away; but there 
came a voice to him back through the night, 
which said, “ And it is here that you have 
found that of which you have dreamed — 
Life, and the Valley of Silent Men! ” 

Roscoe was wide awake now. The voice 
and the vision had seemed so real to him that 
he looked about’ him tremblingly into the 
starlit gloom of the forest, as if not quite 
sure that he had been dreaming. Then he 
erawled into his balsam shelter, drew his 
blankets about him, and fell asleep. 


The next day he had little to say to his 
Indian companion as they made their way 
down stream. At each dip of their paddles 
a deeper sickness seemed to enter into his 
heart. Life, after all, he tried to reason, was 
like a tailored garment. One might have an 
ideal, and if that ideal became a realization 
it would be found a misfit for one reason or 
another. So he told himself, in spite of all 
the dreams which had urged him on in the 
fight for better things. There flooded upon 
him now the forceful truth of what Ransom 
had said. His work, as he had begun it, was 
at an end, his fabric of idealism had fallen 
into ruins. For he had found all that was 
ideal, love, faith, purity and beauty — and he, 
Roscoe Cummins, the idealist, had repulsed 
them because they were not dressed in the 
tailored fashion of his kind. He told him- 
self the truth with brutal directness. Before 
him he saw another work in his books, but 
of a different kind; and each hour that 
passed added to the conviction within him 
that at last that work would prove failure. 
He went off alone into the forest when they 
camped, early in the afternoon, and thought 
of Oachi, who would mourn him until the 
end of time. And he—could he forget? 
What if he had yielded to temptation, and 


had taken Oachi with him? She would have 
come. He knew that. She would have sac- 
rificed herself to him forever, would have 
gone with him into a life which she could not 
understand, and would never understand, sat- 
isfied to live in his love alone. The old, 
choking hand gripped at his heart, and yet 
with the pain of it there was still a rejoicing 
that he had not surrendered to the tempta- 
— that he had been strong enough to save 
er. 

The last light of the setting sun cast film- 
like webs of yellow and gold through the 
forest as he turned in the direction of camp. 
It was that hour in which a wonderful quiet 
falls upon the wilderness, the last minutes 
between night and day, when all wild life 
seems to shrink in suspensive waiting for the 
change. Seven months had taught Roscoe a 
quiet of his own. His mocecasined feet made 
no sound. His head was bent, his shoulders 
had a tired droop, and his eyes searched for 
nothing in the mystery about him. His heart 
seemed weighted under a pressure that had 
taken all life from him, and when he came 
within sight of the campfire he stopped beside 
a big rock, and buried his fingers in the 
thick moss which warm suns had bared. The 
gloom thickened about him, and close above 
him, in a balsam bough, a night bird twit- 
tered. In response to it a low cry burst from 
his lips, a ery of loneliness and of grief. In 
that moment he saw Oachi again at his feet; 
he heard the low, sweet note of love in her 
throat, so much like that of the bird over his 
head; he saw the ‘soft lustre of her hair, the 
glory of her eyes, looking up at him from the 
half gloom of the tepee, telling him that they 
had found their god. It was all so near, so 
real for a moment, that he sprang erect, his 
fingers clutching handsful of moss. He looked 
toward the camp, and he saw something move 
between the rock and the fire. It was a wolf, 
be thought, or perhaps a lynx, and drawing 
his revolver he moved quickly and silently 
in its direction. The object had disappeared 
behind a little clump of balsam shrub within 
fifty paces of the camp, and as he drew 
nearer, until he was no more than ten paces 
away, he wondered why it did not break 
cover. 

There were no trees, and it was quite light 
where the balsam grew. He approached, step 
by step. And then, suddenly, from almost 
under his hands, something darted away with 
a strange, human cry, turning upon him for 
a single instant a face that was as white as 
the white stars of early night—a face with 
great, glowing, half-mad eyes. It was Oachi. 
His pistol dropped to the ground. His heart 
stopped beating. No cry, no breath of sound, 
came from his paralyzed lips. And like a 
wild thing Oachi was fleeing from him into 
the darkening depths of the forest. Life 
leaped into his limbs, and he raced like mad 
after her, overtaking her with a panting, 
joyous cry. When she saw that she was 
caught the girl turned. Her hair had fallen, 
and swept about her shoulders and_ her 
body. She tried to speak, but only bursting 
sobs came from her breast. As she shrank 
from him, Roscoe saw that her clothing was 
in shreds, and that her thin moccasins were 
almost torn from her little feet. The truth 
held him for another moment stunned and 
speechless. Like a lightning flash there re- 
curred to him her last words, “ And some 
day —the Valley of Silent Men will awaken.” 
He understood — now. She had followed him, 
fighting her way through swamp and forest 
along the river, hiding from him, and _ yet 
keeping him company so long as her little 
broken heart could urge her on. And then, 
alone, with a last prayer for him — she had 
planned to kill herself. He trembled. Some- 
thing wonderful happened within him, flooding 
his soul with day — with a joy that descended 
upon him as the Hand of the Messiah must 
have fallen upon the heads of the children of 
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Samaria. With a great, glad cry he sprang 
toward Oachi and caught her in his arms, 
crushing her face to him, kissing her hair and 
her eyes and her mouth until’ atlast with a 
strange soft cry she put her arms up about 
his neck, and sobbed like a little child upon 
his breast. 


Back in the camp the Indian waited. The 
white stars grew red. In the forest the 
shadows deepened to the chaos of night. Once 
more there was sound, the pulse and beat of 
a life that moves in darkness. In the camp 
the Indian grew restless with the thought 
that Roscoe had wandered away until he was 
lost. So at last he fired his rifle. 

Oachi started in Roscoe’s arms. 

“You should go back— alone,” she whis- 
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pered. The old, fluttering love-note was jn 
her voice, sweeter than the sweetest music 
Roscoe Cummins. He turned her face up, 
and held it between his two hands. 


“Tf I go there,” he said, pointing for g 


moment into the South, “I go alone. But 


if I go there—” and he pointed into the 
North —“I go with you. Oachi, my beloved, 
I am going with you.” He drew her close 
again, and asked, almost in a whisper, “ And 
when we awaken in the Valley of Silent Men, 
how shall it be, my Oachi?” 


And with the sweet love-note, Oachi said 


in Cree, 
“ Hand in hand, my master.” 


Hand in hand they returned to the waiting 
Indian, and the fire. 
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drons. The well-bred hush was too heavy for 
the clinking of much gold to sound through. 
It was so much more than elegance; it was 
the real thing, which Foxbrooke didn’t even 
know how to imitate. 

There was a subdued clattering of hoofs, a 
soft creaking of leather, pleasant voices using 
long “a’s” and no “r’s,” and a group of riders 
drew up at the door. Women and young 
girls; men, young and middle-aged, profes- 
sionally at leisure; and such horses! They 
were the most wonderful things I had ever 
seen, sleek, perfect, groomed as for the horse 
show, bred to slenderness of ankle and deli- 
eacy of head through generations of the same 
wealth that had made their masters able to 
appreciate them. And in the midst of them 
all, tall, copper-crowned, calm as though she 
had sat priceless horseflesh all her life, was 
Jane. -Two men swung from their saddles to 
help her alight. 

“ That’s the youngest Townsend,” said Geor- 
giana. “ His occupation is reinvesting his sur- 
plus. They say he’s a good sort. The other 
is Mr. Wilder, the clergyman. Of course he 
does work for a living, but I didn’t know he 
rode.” 

“Where did Jane get the horse?” I asked. 

“From the Hartley’s stables. They’ve been 
so very kind to us. Of course I had to buy 
the habit, and she'll probably never use it 
again; but I just wrote it down to the ex- 
penses of this adventure.” 

Jane came running up-stairs, and the riders 
turned their horses and rode away as silently 
as such a thing could be done —like gentle 
folks dining without clatter of silver. Jane 
was ‘a lovely creature. There was something 





about the set of her shoulders and the angle 


of her neck that added several hundreds to 
the value of any clothes she might wear. She 
had all Georgiana’s wonderful color, rose and 
cream and bronze, and an air of repose which 
was indigenous. No wonder she had “ caught 
on” at Torexo! 

That evening Mrs. Hartley gave a dance — 
or, rather, a dance apparently gave itself at 
Mrs. Hartley’s. One imagined she had said 
to her housekeeper: 

“ Jenkinson, I am giving a dance on the 
twenty-fourth.” 

“Very well, madame. For how many?” 

“T don’t know exactly — ask my secretary.” 

And then on the day: 

“Madame entertains to-night,” announces 
the maid. “ What color will madame wear?” 

“Ah, true! Blue, I think, Estelle — some- 
thing cool.” 

I never saw Georgiana look so lovely, but 
she seemed conscious that her dress, instead of 
being one of many, was a solitaire in her 
wardrobe. Every one was very nice to her, but 
somehow she seemed to feel herself there as 
the useful fowl set on high because it had 
produced a swan — not for its own value. Her 
talk with the other guests had to be on such 
detached subjects as music and the drama. 
All the intimate personal gossip of one per- 
son and another, all the happenings at Torexo 
in the past, and the doings in New York, and 





London, and Cairo and the South Seas, of 
which they were a part, were absolutely un- 
known to her. She felt like a creature of her 
own dreams dangling its feet a few inches 
above the solid earth and unable to get down. 
She was so uncomfortable that she attgched 
herself almost by force toa group of feople 
she knew. She would not appear out of place. 
She would seem to be having a good time, but 
really she suffered as a young girl does at 
being a wallflower at her first party. She 
settled herself beside Mrs. Aldine, a slender 
creature with a wonderful profile and lovely 
jeweled hands, who welcomed Georgiana by 
saying: 

“Your beautiful daughter is a delight to 
us all this evening.” 

There, just as she supposed — she was noth- 
ing but Jane’s mother! The girl was eross- 
ing the floor on the arm of an elderly youth 
who had distributed the hair over his erown 
with discrimination. 

“Ah,” said Apperson Forbes, who lounged, 
lank and gray, beside Mrs. Aldine, “I didn’t 
know DuVal was back.” 

Georgiana started. DuVal! Why the suit 
was hardly over and that woman all but proved 
to have had a case — and DuVal was about to 
dance with Jane! 

“T wonder how Janice Tabor feels about it 
all,” said an elderly maiden making the most 
of her figure. ‘“ Her husband’s coming back, 
too, I hear.” 

What was this crisscross coupling of names? 
Georgiana could not ask, but it did not sound 
= She wished DuVal hadn’t danced with 
Jane. 

A youth with the carefully preserved accent 
of the F. F. V.’s deposited Jane beside Georgi- 
ana, and Mr. Apperson Forbes proceeded to 
monopolize her attention. He had _ been 
hedged in by silence until then, though Mrs. 
Aldine and the elderly maiden had tried to 
make him talk, but Jane with the merest 
question about the blue palm which brushed 
the back of her head started him. It was a 
thing which Georgiana had dinned into her, 
the charm of the listening ear—that it is 
more important to make people talk than to 
talk to them. Mr. Wilder catching sight of 
Jane beside the blue palm asked her to dance. 

“T see your rector dances,” said Georgiana 
to Mrs. Aldine. 

“Why not?” asked that lady in faint sur- 
prise. 

Georgiana didn’t answer. She was learn- 
ing that in Torexo Park most things are taken 
for granted. She watched the violet band in 
Jane’s bright hair appearing and disappear- 
ing in the crowd and making a sort of zoo- 
logical progress among the assorted dragons 
that beset her daughter’s pathway. She was 
roused by seeing Apperson Forbes rise slowly, 
shake the kinks out of his legs, and advance 
over the slippery floor toward Jane. Mrs. Al- 
dine stopped talking, the elderly maiden 
allowed her figure to cave in, and Georgiana 
gasped for breath. This was not smoke with- 
out fire, for Apperson Forbes was fifty if he 
was a day. They passed out through the long 
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French windows into the sunken garden that 
was hung with lanterns, and Jane herself was 
apparently the only uninterested person in the 
room 

Georgiana escorted her daughter home that 
night in a mixture of frightened anger and 
slowly forming resolution. 

Even the wind usually died down in Touene 
Park on Sunday morning. It would really be 
too inconsiderate of it to disturb the § Gentes 
night revellers till they were ready to wake 
up. Only a few of the more sedate residents 
got through their coffee in time to saunter 
over to the chapel and hear Mr. Wilder read 
the service. These were the people who con- 
sidered church as much a part of Sunday as 
evening clothes are of dinner. Georgiana 
went because she felt she must keep hard hold 
of anything she knew in this changing world. 
Jane did not feel any such need, but the 
morning after Mrs. Hartley’s dance she ap- 
peared all crisp and starchy and ready to go. 

The chapel at Torexo must have been de- 
signed by an epicure in pleasure. It was as 
dim and Gothic as a place could be with sun- 
shine flooding the world around. Of course 
the seats were softly padded, for why should 
one be uncomfortable? It was like a stage 
setting for repentance, self-denial and prayer, 
a piquant sauce for the indolent pleasures of 
the week. But if the chapel was conventional 
the young rector was not. Georgiana after- 
ward called that sermon an _ entomological 
tour de force, for there was not an insect rec- 
ognized by polite society which did not fly or 
crawl or hop through it. Our good old stand- 
bys, the drone and the worker bee, and the 
grub and the butterfly, filled up the fore- 
ground; but there were also the ant contrasted 
with the grasshopper, and again with her re- 
luctant companion the sluggard, and the moth 
which helped rust to corrupt and afterward 
did for itself in the fiame. I had begun to 
appreciate the text which calls even the grass- 
hopper a burden, when Mr. Wilder swung into 
his finale. 

“The rich man agrees that it is God who 
gives the increase, but he acts as though it 
came solely through his own efforts.” And 
then he began to quote: 

‘For he saith, by the strength of my hand 
have I done it, and by my wisdom; for I am 
prudent; and I have removed the bounds of 
the people, and have robbed their treasures, 
and I have put down the inhabitants like a 
valiant man. 

“And my hand hath found as a nest the 
riches of the people; and as one gathereth 
eggs that are left, have I gathered all the 
earth. 

‘These are your iniquities and the iniqui- 
ties of your fathers together, and destruction 
upon destruction is cried for the whole land 
is spoiled. 

“But your spoil shall be gathered like the 
gathering of the caterpillar; as the running 
to and fro of locusts shall be run upon them. 

“ And they shall eat up thine harvests and 
thy bread, and they shall eat up thy flocks 
and thine herds; they shall eat up thy vines 
and thy fig trees; they shall impoverish thy 
fenced cities in which thou trustedst.” 

I looked up his quotations afterward and 
just in print on paper they didn’t move me, 
but when a great young voice vibrating with 
emotion hurled them straight in the face of 
Torexo Park where incomes are derived so 
directly from the needs of the people; so 
vested in gold-edged public-utilities, that not 
even a panic which would topple Wall Street 
about its own ears could depress them — but 
pshaw! If the congregation saw where Mr. 
Wilder was aiming they probably enjoyed the 
faint thrill of fear. Was it not an emotion — 
or the ghost of one? They were quite ready 
to say “scare us again.” But his words made 
a great impression on Jane, she applied it 
like a plaster to the people around her and 
was very sober as we walked home. 

That evening Georgiana and I sat on the 
edge of the veranda where we could comment 
without being heard while Torexo swarmed 
around Jane as Foxbrocke had done. 

‘ They are marriageable men from the finan- 
cial point of view,” said I. “ They’ve all such 
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The part of your sock that shows 


should be handsome, just as che part which doesn’t 
show should be durable. 


Here is an Iron Clad sock, the material of which is so beautifully 
mercerized that pure silk hose could not be more pleasing in finish or 
coloring. Thrust your hand clear into it and it even feels like silk ; 
yet its wearing parts are as strong as those of a much heavier sock, 
because they are made of a four-ply yarn spun from carefully selected 
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Clad ‘‘ extra twist.’’ We do not believe that such beauty and 
great durability were ever so perfectly combined as in this 


Iron Clad ‘ DREADNAUGHT ” No. 398 


Colors: Champagne, New Salmon, Light Tan, Smoke, Mode, 

Wine, Copenhagen Blue, Dark Grey, Dark Tan, Heliotrope, 

Pearl, Hunter Green, Navy Blue, New Cerise, Ecru and 
Black. Sizes: 9%, 10, 10%, 11, 11%. 


If your dealer does ot keep them and will not get them for you, 
we will send you as many pairs as you may wish, prepaid, if you 
will tell us the size and colors you want. ONLY 25c. A PAIR. 
This sock is illustrated in natural colors in our beautiful 
catalogue. Write for this catalogue, whether you 
order socks or not-——-we gladly mail it free. 






















216 Vine Street, 
St. Joseph, 
Mich, _ 






Tue New $100,000 Home or Sunset Macazine, San FRANCISCO, 
THE MOST COMPLETE MAGAZINE PLANT IN THE WEST 














SUNSET has grown in five years from a small publication to one of the leading 
national magazines, with a circulation of 125,000, and is today recognized as 


The Magazine of the Pacific and all the far West 


SUNSET has made a tremendous advance in the magazine world this year 
through its notable series of articles beautifully illustrated by four color engravings 
picturing and describing 


The Wonderland beyond the Rockies 


SUNSET has increased its circulation during the past 6 months over 25%. 
has more circulation in the Pacific Coast Country than any other magazine and 
50% more than any other magazine published west of Chicago. 










SUNSET has jumped into the front rank among the leading magazines in 
amount of advertising carried. 


SUNSET STOOD EIGHTH IN APRIL 
SUNSET STOOD SIXTH IN MAY 
SUNSET STOOD FOURTH IN JUNE 


SUNSET for August contains an article by Walter V. Woehlke, on Astoria, 
Oregon, beautifully illustrated in full color, telling of the wonderful growth 
of one of the gateways of the northwest; stories by John Fleming Wilson, C. N. 
and A. M. Williamson, Peter B. Kyne, Grant Carpenter; Western Personalities; “ath 
Articles of special interest. Pd 


SUNSET for September will have a notable article by Jack London, at 
describing a coaching trip through the North of Bay Counties, California, .-“ SUNS®t 
beautifully illustrated in full color; also an artic sle describing and | Ta Bhar: rye 
picturing in duo-tone, motoring in California’s wonderful Lake 2” aes end eae 
Tahoe Country. 7 Sunset Magazine, and full particu- 
Fill in the coupon and get a sample copy free and learn _.-~” !*% You special offer to subseribers 
of the wonderful offer we are making New Subscribers.” Name 

“ Address_ 





























If subscribers (of record) mention SUCCESS MAGAZINE in answering advertisements, they are protected by our guarantee against loss. See page 3 
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comes as make earning a living out of the 
Of course they might go into 
nance as they shoot quail, not for hunger 
t for sport. But as far as money goes they 

t come up to your requirements.” 

Not at all!” asserted Georgiana stouily. 
[he size of their incomes makes the things 
Jane knows unnecessary. Will their wives 
to keep house? Will they have to plan 

r wardrobes so as to get the most for the 
t¢ Will it be necessary for them to do 


1estion. 


nts or manage prudently? What will 
to them —the point at which a maid of 


vork should be supplemented by the out- 
laundress and cleaning woman? And 
ll, what is the price of gas to them 
it should foree them out into community 
et it right? No. Financially I’m not 
d with them at all.” 
uuldn’t help thinking of other objections 
[ watched the crowd. There were the 
end boys, one earnest and_ philan- 
‘, the other playful and athletic; there 
1 misty-eyed young German, a Graf von 
thing, corseted beyond a doubt and with 
g scars on his pasty, white face; a fresh- 
| youth swinging his silk-socked feet and 
‘ing the butts of monogramed cigarettes 
2 the flowers; besides DuVal and Apper- 
Forbes. 
Most of them don’t think they’re ready to 
rry yet,” I ventured. “ It isn’t the custom 
their class.” 
No,” assented Georgiana. “Only DuVal 
\pperson Forbes think they are the right 
because they have begun to take their 
sures sadly and life seems dull. The deli- 
aroma of dissipation clings around them 
| they’re ready to make a play for their lost 
h with anything so fresh and lovely as 
And if any of those young men had 
ted to marry Jane and she had cared for 
[ should have felt that I was a man- 
mercenary mamma, for it wouldn’t 
been fair to them. Jane’s not trained 
eir kind of life —they and their money 
» gateway to her career. She’s a profes- 
woman with important work to do, 
eh they haven’t found it out. They’ve 
but affluence to give her, which is 
small part of what she needs; and she 
thing but youth and beauty to give 
, which leaves all the important things 
f consideration. Jane’s a pleasant nov- 
»w, but Minnie Martin is more in their 
Jane is just as much a specialized 
t as any heiress intended for the wife 
title.” 
\s Georgiana’s month ended the dry heat 
n to creep up the hills of Torexo. The 
eared a little and it was hard to get 
igh water on the roads to keep them dust 
Apparently it was time for Bar Har- 
ind the shore —for why should one be 
mfortable? People began to melt out of 
Park and Georgiana packed to return to 
For her own happiness she was 
1 to do so. 
lve learned that I’m a working woman,” 
e said, 
But she had an awful sense of failure so far 
Jane’s eareer went, for she had thrown this 
nd had won nothing—because there had 
n nothing to win. 
It wasn’t a cheering prospect back in Fox- 
ke, though I think Georgiana rather rel- 
hed her occupation of keeping down the gas 
There was the swarm of boys ready to 
about Jane again with their loud laugh- 
their automobiles, their parties at the club 
th mothers in exaggerated fashions as chape- 
They seemed somehow cheaper and 
ineligible than ever and Georgiana 
1ed with something like relief to John’s 
lid friend, Howard Morton, who could at 
st give Jane the material basis for her life 
had in himself a certain goodness and 
panionableness. He was not an exciting 
rospect, but perhaps he would do. And 
en came a letter from Apperson Forbes say- 
he was motoring through Foxbrooke and 
cing if he might call. Such a request from 
ich a man was almost a declaration of in- 
tentions, and Georgiana and John talked it 
ver before they submitted the matter to 


] 


xbrooke. 





Jane. The girl was perfectly calm about 
it. 

“T suppose that’s what he does mean. He 
said as much to me up there. Told me his 
income — it’s quite incredible, Mother dear, 
but he doesn’t seem to get much fun out of 
it. Of course there would be automobiles — 
and I do want one —and perfectly ripping 
clothes — and I could go to see Paris, and up 
the Nile. And when I told him I thought 
everybody ought to have enough to live on he 
said it showed a beautiful spirit; but when I 
said I was going to do something about it he 
looked shocked.” 

That seemed to settle Apperson Forbes. 

“So you see,” said Georgiana to me, “ it 
was all a waste of time. Only if we hadn’t 
gone I wouldn’t have known it. I might 
have felt I had neglected an opportunity. 
But now what am I going to do with Jane?” 

And then without any warning at all came 
Mr. Wilder, the Torexo clergyman, walking up 
to the gate, and after he was gone: 

* Mother,” said Jane, kneeling beside Geor- 
giana, “ Mother! Don’t you see it’s all right?” 

Georgiana was trembling and crying heart- 
ily. 

“Don’t you see, Mother, that this is just 
what you’ve been training me for? You 






SUCCESS 


wouldn’t cry, Mother, if it was Junior just 
getting a big electrical construction contract! 
You’ve trained me for matrimony ever since 
I was litthe—don’t you want me to practice 
it? I couldn’t have married any of the Fox- 
brooke boys, and the kind of marriage Mr. 
Apperson Forbes had to offer wasn’t the matri- 
mony Id been trained for. But Anthony’s just 
like a business opportunity. He needs the kind 
of woman you’ve made me into, an adminis- 
trator, a dietician, a sociologist, a politician, 
And isn’t he the kind of man I need to help 
me make the kind of home the community 
needs? He’s in one of the few uncrowded 
professions there is, and he’s got past the 
stage where it doesn’t pay. Isn’t he in a posi- 
tion to make people see what they ought to 
have and how to get it? Just remember that 
sermon at Torexo Park! You’ve often said 
that the Professor had such a chance if he 
only knew how to use it and hasn’t a clergy- 
man just as good a one¢ And as for my doing 
something definite in the community—why 
Anthony expects so much of me that I haye 
to dig in my heels to hold back! And 
Mother —” 

The girl hid her face in her mother’s lap. 

“To have the right man, and the right 
work — and to love him too!.” 








Continued from page 8 


The Old Rose Umbrella So 





A Rainy Afternoon. 


Last night Linda took dinner with me. 
Although the first stars were out she brought 
the old rose umbrella, in case of rain. It 
has come, in some strange manner, to sym- 
bolize the relation between us, being every-day 
and even useful, but at the same time ex- 
quisite. The sight of its rosy silk and its sil- 
ver handle has become as dearly familiar to 
me as Linda’s gay ingenuousness, and I hope, 
fondly, that in the rain it means for her my 
protecting care. 

She was very beautiful in her soft, white, 
little dress, around her neck the pink coral 
I gave her when she was twenty. And with 
her presence my shabby study became trans- 
figured. She herself lighted the candles in 
their various old brass sticks and readjusted 
the pink shades on my mother’s silver can- 
delabrum — when Linda comes I always dine 
in the study because she likes the room. At 
sight of the roses I had bought for her she 
flushed and laughed with pleasure. 

“«The sweetest flower that blows,’ 
quoted. “ What is the next line?” 

“<T give you as— we part os 

“Ah, but it doesn’t fit!” she said gaily, 
turning away. 

I wondered. 

We were very happy over the meal, which 
we ate alone, serving each other. Linda would 
have been delighted if she had known how 
very grown up she seemed to me as I saw 
her across the roses. The poise of her slim 
body, the graceful movements of her hands, 
were womanly and sweet. And the light of 
her eyes when she smiled — that would go to 
a man’s head, if it were for him. 

Yet she had swift changes from the woman 
to the child. One was when she leaned her 
elbows on the table, as she was not allowed 
to do in the woolly lamb days, and demanded, 
as she did then: 

“ Justin, tell about when you were a little, 
little boy!” 

We had an hour of it, then, I with my boy- 
hood pirates and castles and she with her 
fairies and knights and damosels. At last we 
fell silent as people do when the past has 
been on their lips for long. Linda cuddled 
up in the corner of her chair and through the 
fringe of her lashes watched the fire, which 
was now coals again. I can not tell how many 
minutes we had remained thus, but Linda 
took up the last words as if there had been 


” she 





no pause. 


“And you never wore a lady’s favor all 
these years, did you, Justin?” 

“No, dear.” 

“ T)—didn’t you ever love a woman?” 

I burst out laughing at that and stirred up 
the coals desperately, assuming the air of a 
squire of dames. 

“Love a woman? Of course, I’ve loved a 
woman! Who hasn’t? She had red hair and 
green eyes. She— Why, no, no, no, Linda, 
what is it? Can’t you see a joke, child!” 

She had risen and was staring at me, hor- 
rified, the palms of her little hands pressed 
against her cheeks. 

“G—green eyes!” she whispered. 

“You know,” I said, pulling her hands 
away, “I have never loved anyone but you.” 

She shut her eyes and swayed away from 
me. 

“ What — do— you mean?” 

“Don’t be frightened, dear. I shall not — 
spoil things! I mean only this: You have 
been my little girl always, haven’t you, my 
little goddaughter? You see I was born 
an old bachelor, and destined in my cradle 
to carry a gold-headed cane. But I haven't 
been deprived of fatherhood, you— you ful- 
filled that.” 

She leaned her head against me and sobbed. 
She is easily unstrung, lately. As for me, 
my head was mazed. Why should Linda care 
if the cursed woman did have green eyes? 

I led her to a chair, and for the first time 
in ten years took her in my arms, holding 
her like a little child. She nestled her head 
in my neck. Now and then she reached up 
and stroked my cheek softly. 

Presently she whispered something so low 
that I had to bend down to get it. 

“Forgive me, Justin, for being — queer. 
But I’m so— unhappy.” 

I patted her shoulder and cuddled her up 
warm. 

Again, very low, 

“T think, after all, I don’t like being 
grown up.” 

“Nobody does, Linda,” I answered. “ But 
a lot of us have to be.” 

She sighed and fingered my buttonhole. 

“Did you ever hear,” I continued, “of a 
game called ‘What Will Happen Next?’ 
‘The Piper’ says that if we play it things 
are often easier.” 

“But if one should get not to care?” 

“Tn a game one always cares! Shall we 
play it, Linda?” 

“Very well,” she answered strangely. “If 
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you say so, dear, we'll have—one more 
round! ” 

And when it became late I took her home 
under the stars. 

This morning I received the following note: 


“My aged godsire — darling! 

“Be at your window at half past one to- 
day. I shall walk by; and if you watch, per- 
haps you will see—the man!— The game 
of ‘What Will Happen Next!’ My deal, and 
your lead. “Your Rosauinpa.” 


It has been a gray day with a downpour 
from low clouds. All the morning I sat at 
my desk with that note before me, and could 
not work. The desk, the window seat, the 
low chair, spoke of Linda—nhere a tiny 
handkerchief tucked into a pigeonhole, there 
a fat pillow embroidered with my monogram. 
Left on the chair was the red note-book she 
had brought in only yesterday for my inspec- 
tion. And I must watch for the old rose 
umbrella sheltering her and — “the man.” 

I did not know them until they were very 
near. For under a somber black umbrella 
eame Rosalind, and beside her a big red- 
cheeked young brute, riotously handsome, but 
callow. certainly. I remembered instantly 
that his name is Thomas Edward Burke; but 
I had never even reckoned him into my cal- 
culations. 

Linda looked toward my window. What 
quivering lips! And her eyes, I could see, 
were brimming tears! She waved her hand 
at me and stumbled against Thomas Edward, 
catching at his arm. Then suddenly and, I 
fear, for my benefit, she beautifully smiled 
into his face. 

Smiled, did I say? It started in to be a 
smile. But as her lips parted, they seemed, 
all at once, to freeze in terror. Her eyes 
stared up at the big young man darkly. Her 
hands went out before her as if to keep him 
away. Then, I saw her turn, with a wild 
little gesture, saw and wonderfully under- 
stood that she could not act it even in a 
game. She fled from Thomas Edward Burke, 
leaving him in consternation, the umbrella 
tilted back on his shoulder. But she fled to 
my front door! The old knocker thumped 
only once before I was there. 

Prepared to greet the same wildness I had 
seen but an instant before, I was astounded 
to find on the steps a limp little girl who 
said, 

“Justin, I left my umbrella last night; 
have — have you found it?” 

“No.” I said, flinging open still wider the 
door, “but it’s here! ” 

I drew her into my hall, rudely shutting 
Thomas Edward out. She stood very still and 
did not raise her eyes to me. Thomas Ed- 
ward! —I lifted her off the floor. 

“Linda!” I cried, I fear very loudly. 
“Linda!” We swayed against the umbrella 
rack as I vainly tried to see her face. “I 
love you, dear! ” 

First, her arms went slowly around me. 
Then, at last, I saw her great eyes, beautiful 
through tears, looking into mine, untrammeled 
— wonderful. 

“Oh, do you, Justin?” she whispered. “ Do 
you? B-because, you — are —‘ the man’!” 


UNIMPORTANT. 

Southern negroes have an irresponsible way 
of visiting about indiscriminately. 

“Please tell me your name and address?” 
asked the depot reporter of a middle-aged 
negress. “Ah’s Mrs. Ca’tah from Co’fox.” 

“Whom have you been visiting, Mrs. Car- 
ter?” she was asked. ‘“ Ah’s been visiting de 
ol colo’d woman down de track heah a couple 
blocks fo’ about a week. Ah can’t jus’ ’mem- 
ber her name.” — Expa Cart. 


PLENTY OF STABILITY. 

A Western mining prospector was paying 
his first visit to New York. 

“What do you think of it?” asked the 
proud Gothamite as he pointed out the sky- 
serapers. 

“Wal,” replied the miner, “it looks like a 
permanent camp all right.” —Witt Irwin. 
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ADVERTISING MEN: 
“On to Boston” 





This year the Mecca for everybody interested in adver- 
tising will be Boston, the first four days of August. 


Object— The Seventh Annual Convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America. 


If you are at the top of a business, you—or at least one 
representing you—ought to be there—to learn what the 
foremost men in the advertising world are thinking, saying, 
doing for bigger and better things in advertising. 


The big men in advertising—the important men in business and national 
endeavor—governors of many states—mayors of many more cities—will be there, 
to talk to you and to listen to you. 

You will meet personally the worth-while people in your profession. Jt’s an 
opportunity you mustn’t miss. 

If you are interested in advertising endeavor, in agency—newspaper—maga- 
zine—trade paper —catalog—bill-board —street-car or novelty work—be in Boston 
the first four days in August. Be ‘‘among those present’’ at the departmental 
meetings where more than one topic discussed will zt home. 

Each general session dealing broadly with a big, broad subject, will ‘‘adver- 
tise advertising’ to you as you have never heard it advertised before. 

For your entertainment there will be special luncheons, a ‘‘shore dinner,’’ 
an ocean excursion, a golf tournament, and an automobile trip along the 
picturesque North Shore to Beverly,where President Taft will greet you. 

If you want to know about special trains, special rates, and all other things 
special to this big event, write to 


Pilgrim Publicity Association 


24 Milk Street, Boston 














WOULD A 


SALARY2&$75-$100-$125-$1504 MontH interest 


Take up our Course on Electrical Instruments and Meters 
COMPETENT METER MEN COMMAND SUCH SALARIES. 
Instruments and Meters are used wherever Electricity is used, hence 


Competent Meter Men are Always in Demand, 
for Every Lighting Plant Must Have Them. 


The work 1s pleasant. Easy to learn from our Complete Course. Ask for handsome booklet telling all about this pleasant 
and profitable work. It’s FREE. 


FORT WAYNE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 







814 SHOAFF BLDG, 
Largest and Oldest School of Its Kind 


Use this Typewriter 10 Days FREE 


Learn how much in little the Bennett Portableis. Case and all 

takes a space only 2x5x11 in. and weighs but 4% Ibs. Yetit 

has astandard Siotened of 84characters. Turns out 
M@ letters or orders that can’t be beaten for neatness. Slips into 
grip or pocket like a Think of the convenience of hav- 
ing this typewriter always with you ready for use on the train—at 
hotels—in your home or place of business—anywhere. Write 
fot catalog and 10 Free trial offer, Representatives Wanted. 
0.H, BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO. 366 Broadway, New York 


THE THORNTON & MINOR SANITARIUM 


arr in Kansas City over 35 years successfully relieving men and women of Rectal and Pelvic maladies, including Rupture. 
Send for goo-page free cloth-bound book containing much information, references and views of spacious buildings. Address Dept. 121 


The Thornton & Minor Sanitarium, 10th and Oak Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 




















If subscribers (of record) mention SUCCESS MAGAZINE in answering advertisements, they are protected by our guarantee against loss. See page 3 
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ARE YOU PROUD OF YOUR HOME? 
SuCCESS MAGAZINE AND THE NATIONAL POST Will Pay 


One Hundred Dollars 


For Pictures of the Most Attractive Homes of Its Subscribers 








HE most attractive place doesn’t necessarily need to have cost 
a fortune in the building; a small and inexpensive house can be 
made as homelike “@) that cost $10,000. Success MAGAZINE AND 
Tue Nationat Post, National Home Magazine, desires to show 


how this can be done it has been done. 
To equalize condig®ns in so far as possible, all the cities, towns 
and villages of the Pn ae have been divided into two classes, 


and a complete list of priz ill be awarded in each class. 


Class A is made up of tow d villages of less than 5,000 population; 
Class B includes all towns Cedric of more than 5,000 people. 


THE P E OFFER 
For the photograph of the m tractive home in each class we will pay 


$15.00; for the second, $5.00; for i five we will pay $2.00 apiece; and for 


the following twenty $1.00 apiece. 


1. The contestant must be a subscriber ‘§ Success MAGAZINE AND THE NaTIonat Post 


at the time of entry. 

2. The name of the contestant, his address he cost of the home must be written on 
the back of the photograph. wm 

3. All photographs must be in this office by September 1st, and announcement of the win- 
ners will be made as soon afterward as is possible. 

4. The picture does not have to be taken by essional photographer ; an amateur’s 
will do if it is about 4x § inches or larger in size. Simpfy put the picture of your home into an 
envelope and mail it to 

Tue Pus isHERs 
Success MaGazine AND THE Nationat Post 


29-31 East Twenty-second Street, New York 








If subscribers (of record) mention SUCCESS MAGAZINE in answering advertisements, they are protected by our guarantee against loss. See page 3 
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The Baldwin 
CAMP LAMP 


This 14-candle-power lamp is the most convenient lamp 
made for Hunters, Anglers and Campers. Fulfills every 
lighting requirement. Projects a bright white light 150 
feet. Can be worn on cap or belt, leaving both hands free. 
Burns acetylene gas. 25 cents’ worth of 
carbide gives 50 hours’ light. Smokeless, 
greaseless, absolutely safe; weight, 5 oz. 
Every lamp guaranteed. For sale at lead- 
ing Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers’, 
or sent prepaid upon receipt of regular 
price—$1.00. Write to-day, giving your 
dealer’s name and address, and we will mail 
illustrated booklet free. 


John Simmons Co., 6 Franklin St., N. Y. 

















GNORANCE of the laws of self and 
sex will not excuse infraction of Na- 
—_ s decree. ‘he knowledge vital to a 
happy, successful life has been collected 
SEXOLOGY.’ 


A Book for Every Home 


(lilustrated) 

By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
It contains in ore volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
oe Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 


Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


“ Sexology ” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads 
of our government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, 
professors and lawyers throughout the country. 


All in one volume. tilustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of, Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO.._768 Perry Bidg.. PHILA. PA. 











FOR AUTOMOBILES 
Lubricates : Burns Cleanly. | 
whites ¥ Booklet. “The Comnmion Sense 
of Automobile Lubrication” 
IL CO. 
INDIAN REFINING CO., Distributors 
New York Chicago 
Birmingham, Ala, i 
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RAISING is the surest way to make 
IN NG Big money on Little capital. One 
acre produces 5,000 Ibs. Sells at 
$6.00 lb. Requires your spare time 


only. Grows anywhere. I will buy 
all you raise. Write to-day for all information. 


T. H. SUTTON, 606 Sherwood Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
~ PRINT FOR YOURSELF 
Caudh 


Cards, Circular, Book, Newspaper. Press $5. Larger 
$18. Rotary $60. Save moans, Print for others, fig 
profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory for Press 
catalog, TYPE, Cards, Paper. 

THE PRESS CO. Meriden, Connecticut 


Iding BATH TUB 


Costs little, no plumbing, requires little water. Weight 
15 pounds, and folds into small roll. Full length baths, 
far better than tin tubs, Lasts for years, Write for special 
agents offer and full description. ROBINSON MFG. CO., 
608 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, OQ, Mfrs, Turkish Bath Cabinets, 


LEARN TO WRITE EARN $25 to $100 
ADVERTISEMENTS A WEEK 
We can positively show you by mail HOW TO INCREASE YOUR 


SALARY. Book mailed free. PAGE-DAVIS, Dept, 521, Chicago, Ill. 
LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 





















A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail, We will teach the be 
ginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid apprenticeship. We will also im- 
Prove the skill of any engraver. Send for our cate: 


THE ENGRAVING SCHOOL, 21 Page Bldg. Michigan Ave., Chieago, Ill. 








OU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners 








learn thoroughly nnder our perfect method ; many sell 
their stories before completing the course. hel p those 
who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 


School of Short-Story Writing, Dept. 21 Page Building, Chicago 














Learn to draw. Wey will teach you 
ool of Illustration: 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR. 
by mail how to draw for 21 Page Bldg. 
magazinesand newspapers Chicago, Ji, 

Send for Catalog. 














Corns All Gone 


By Wednesday 


Apply a Blue-jay plaster on Monday, and the og in stops instantly, 
By Wednesday,the whole corn loosens and comes out. No pain, no soreness, 
no inconvenience. All because of a soft wax which separates the callous 
from the toe. 

Why do you temporize with corns? Why merely pare them or protect 
them? Here is a way to remove the corn, harmlessly, painlessly, and in 48 
hours. Millions of people use it. It has fifty times as large a sale as any 
other treatment for corns. Think what folly it is to suffer a corn when a 
simple Blue-jay plaster ends the whole trouble. Go get it now. 


Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 
C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 
15¢ and 25c 


lue-jay Corn Plasters #132 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. All Druggists Sell and Guarantee Them. 
(41) If not convinced, ask for sample—free, 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


vice LISTEN 


RIGHT HERE 
Send your name to-day 


SOMETHING NEW 
Sells on sight. No experience necessary. 
for free information. Phenomenal opportunity to make money. 
want Agents, General Agents and Managers. Anyone can do the 
work. 100% PROFIT. No charge for territory. You can earn 


$45.00 TO $90.00 A WEEK 


eR el 

easily at the very beginning. Grand free adver-ising special introductory plan for agents on the most sensa- 
tional article of the age. Every man buys—quick. Money in abundance is coming to you. Independence— 
pleasant position—luxuries—a start in real life—SUCCESS. 


L | STE N s One man (Hiram Purdy) took 27 orders first day out (sworn statement); profit $40.50. 

& 26 orders next day. J. W. Cavender, a new man, started ten days ago; first réport 310 sales 
in six days, first order 30 dozen stroppers. A. J. Kilpatrick, of California, after his second day’s work wrote: 
**I delivered 25 yesterday and can easily sell 1000 machines here in 60 days."* Once our agent, always 
a money-maker. Get out of the rut. Send for absolute proof. Brand new business. Young men, old men, 
farmers, teachers, carpenters, students, bank clerks—everybody makes money. 


ALL OR SPARE TIME WORK 


JUST THINK! A positive automatic razor stropper—absolutely perfect and guaranteed to sharpen any 

a and ail kinds of safety and old-style razors, Puts any razor in better 
shape in one and a half minutes to give a soothing, cooling, satisfying 
shave than can an expert hand operator in thirty minutes. Works 
great. Makes friends everywhere. Sells itself. Men are all excited 
over this little wonder machine—over its mysterious accuracy and 
perfection. Agents coining money. Field untouched. Millions 
will be sold this year. Break away from slavery, drudgery, long hours, 
working for the other man. Work for yourself 
and earn for yourself. Act to-day. Get full par- 
ticulars, sworn statements— investigate — write 
name and address plainly. 


SECRETARY 


THE NEVER FAIL CO. 


1094 COLTON BUILDING 
TOLEDO, OHIO 













































































Guaranteed 
to sharpen 
every razor 
—safety or 
old-style 














The Never Fail 
utomatic 
Razor Stropper 


WANT NEW SUITP—IT'S YOURS 


Positively yours, if you act at once. Listen! Everybody needs clothes; your friend, neighbor 
or acquaintance will. buy of you. Profit on two orders will get you this suit free, The easiest 
thing you have ever done. Try it to-day. Our prices are positively the lowest in the United 
States: Guarantee bond with eve it F suit. Our system insures better fit, better work, better service. 


BIG CLOTHING OUTFI REE. omplete sample outfit, big assortment of clothing 
les, | t fashi i \ A! Tc 
samples, latest fashion plates, special o Ree The ba ito! Tailors etoc. Cnicase 


everything furnished free. rite at once, 


We Ship on f Ap sproval 
SHOULD PER 


EARN $2 5 WEEK 


Re 10 DAYS FREE teil on op » Hie Seeene iT ONLY 
Introducing our very complete line of wool suitings, wash fabrics, fancy 





























cgers one cent to learn our eguenepio sé "wea and 
rvelous 2, ‘a on highest 912 mode 
CTORY PRICES : ‘Do aa — ‘bieyele or 
Fi ove of tires os any- 
. ~ Png price until you write for our new large 
and learn our vans bog nemenge on 


4 aS Ri os ER A ‘oi = 
AG ENT tone y eahibitin oe 2 ag 
other fact 








waistings, silks, handkerchiefs, petticoats, hosiery, etc. Peep =o 
' th th iills, our prices are low. Others make $10.00 to $30.00 weekly— 
s oe ‘onan ~ chee i wai oo ‘heed g vont A pi coal aléay. ‘Saupiah, instructions, etc, in neat case, charges prepaid. 
qaetnathosstllen te tetamon prises. woe Not jot Wait; No money required, Exclusive territory. Be first to apply for agency. 
oor our /atest special offer on “Ranger” bicycle. STANDARD DRESS GOODS CO., Desk 22 
MEAD C YCLE CO. Dept. Ais CHICAGO Standard Building Binghamton, N. ¥. 
Diluccu uy Where, at~ 
MONARCH ~~ CQNCRETE MIXER | DAISY FLY KILLER tracts and kills all flies, 





WITH GASOLINE ENGINE 
Saves Its Cost in Two Months’ Use 


FREE TRIAL 


USE IT—THEN PAY US—Concrete 
Machinery Catalog Free. Monarch 
Mfg. Co., 3-8 Shepard Bidg., Grand 
Rapids, M'ch 


Contractor Agents Wanted 


Neat, clean, ornamental, con- 
venient, cheap. Lasts all 
season. Made of metal. Can- 
not spill or tip over, will not 
soil or injure anything. Guar- 
anteed effective. Of all 
dealers or sent prepaid for 
20 cents. 


HAROLD SOMERS 
150 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥, 








If subscribers (of record) mention SUCCESS MAGAZINE in answering advertisements, they are protected by our guarantee against loss. See page 3 
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The Boys’ Magazine 
is unquestionably the finest magazine 
in the world for boys, Each issue is 
filled with clean, fascinating stories 
and instructive articles, all of intense 
interest to every live boy. Also, each 
issue contains departments devoted 
to the Boy Scouts of America, 
Electricity, Mechanics, Photography, 
Carpentry, Stamps and Coins. A big 
Athletic Department edited by 


WALTER 


is a regular feature. This department is of 
rreat value to every boy who wishes to 


MAGAZINE 








i excel in athletic sports 
l¢ Company A new handsome cover in colors each 
month. Beuutifully illustrated’ throughout, 











Offer: For only 50e, we 
" will send you 
MAGAZINE for six 

f the most practical 

“Fifty Ways for 

nd a “Reach” 

This glove is 

leather, felt 





Il. REDFIELD CO. 
St., Smethport, Pa, 


on sale at all 
y.) 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


ind let me see what you can do withit. You 
can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week as 
illustrator or cartoonist. hg! practical sys- 
» . tem of personal individual lessons by mail 
“=)'"_ will develop your talent. Fifteen years’ suc- 
. cessful work for newspapers and magazines 
AY qualifies me to teach you. Send me your sketch 


Magazine i 





of President Taft with 6c. instampsand I will 
send you a test lesson plate, also collection of 
drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL of Mlustrating ana 


1431 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio Cartooning 















Are You the 
Van Who Knows— 


be told? 





who must 
gives a man _ confidence, 
gives him knowledge. 
s MONEY — POWER 
UENCE. 
venty years the Interna- 
respondence Schools have 
poorly paid men to 
celebrate 
tieth Anniversary of 
success, they have planned 


enefits for those who start 


tter wages. To 


int to be promoted in 
ent work; if you want to 
ur occupation altogether, 
coupon as directed, and 
to-day. That’s all— 
[. C. S. will do the rest. 


—— == <= <— << —<— —_ —<— << 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, ] 
Box 1172 SCRANTON, PA. 
without further obligation on my rt, how) 

or the position before which I mark X, 


Civil Service {ime 
















* 
j Running 
4 Superintendent 
} 1e Foreman 
é 
' 


Architect French 
Chemist German! 
ng, Steam Fitting Languages— \ Italian 

Building Contractor][ 


te Construction 
il Engineer Architectaral Draftsman 
t Manufacturing Industrial Designing |] 
. lonary Engineer Commercial Illustrating 


phone Expert 


han. Eugineer 
7) 


Window Trimming ]f 
Show Card Writing 























summer outing. 


making within reach of everyone. 


make good pictures with a Brownie. 


Brownies, $5.00 to $12.00. 


Catalogue cof Kodaks and Brownies 
Sree at the dealers or by mail. 





Take along 
a Brownie. 


Make the happiness of to-day a pleasure for 
many to-morrows with a picture record of your 


The Brownie Cameras (they work like Kodaks) make such gocd pictures, 
are so convenient, so simple to operate and so inexpensive, that they put picture 
They use daylight loading Kodak film 
cartridges and no dark-room is necessary for any part of the work, 


No. 2 Brownie for 24% x 3% pictures, $2.00, No. 2A Brownie (see cut) for 
2% x 4¥ pictures. $3.00, No. 3 Brownie for 34% x 4% pictures, $4.00, Folding 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


You can. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 











STUDY _ High-Grade 


. Instruction by 
A Correspondence 
Pzepares for the bar. Three 
Courses ; College, Post Grad- 


uate and Business Law. Nine- 

teenth year. Classesbegin each month. Send for catalog 

giving rules for admission to the bar of the several states. 
© Correspondence School of Law . 

544 Reaper Block, Chicago EHICACO.) 


EDICAL COLLEGE 
oF YIRGINIA 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, PHARMACY 
Seventy-fourth Session begins Sept. 12, 1911. 
Excellent laboratory and clinical facilities. Climate salu- 
brious. Living expenses moderate. Write for catalogue 6. 


Christopher Tompkins, M.D., Dean, Richmond,Va. 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Stery taught by 4. Berg 
KEsenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 

250-page catalogue free. Writeto-day. 

The Home Correspondence School 
60 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 





























Mr. Esenwein 








Do you want to be an Orater? 
Do you want to be a Teacher of Elocution? 








$.How Boy’s Letters Pulled 
Cri ¢ $400,000 in One Year. 


I ET me send you FREE booklet containing stories, 

~ “How Boy’s Letters Pulled $400,000 in One Year” and 
“How Girl Stenographer Learned to Mauage $100,000-a- 
Year Business,”’ with full information about my Courses 
for Office Workers on Sales Letter Writing, Office Sales- 
manship, Advertising, How to Systematize an Office, etc. 


SYSTEM SHERWIN CODY, 1418 Security Bldg., Chicago 


FLOOR SCRAPER THE RAPID 


Saves its cost in 
10 days’ use. 
xman does more than 3 by hand. 


FREE TRIAL 


Use it—then pay us. Catalog free. 


MONARCH MFG. CO. 
3-8 Shepard Bidg. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Contractor Agents Wanted 


LAW 















Study at Home yin 


Write to-day for Free $100 offer and 
112-p. Catalog. Tells how we make 
your home a University. Leading 
correspondence lawcourse in Amer- 
ica. New special text prepared by 
instructors in 21 resident colleges— 
Harvard, Stanford, Chicago, Wis., 





i tsman Advertising Man 1 Do you want to be a Publie Reader? 
t : i a oy TN. anc s. O . 
' ‘ 1} = Engineer ———— Do you want to improve your conversation? pcm mde eo Pi do Ear gge 
icthting Supt. 00) . “ . s. Leo 
L : I watt Seenet ee” neae ence be OEE Spgetign’ LaSalle Extension University, Box 152-Z, Chicago 
f National Sehoal of Eloention and Oratory, 924 Parkway Ridg., Philadelphia. - a Oe 
1 NORTHWESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY. A prepara- NEW YORK, New York City, Avenue A, 63d and 64th Streets. 
on tory school which will interest not only the boy, but thought- s 
| ful, discriminating parents who desire for their sons the best Have You Chosen a Profession ? oo 
preparation for life, morally, physically and socially as well There ore opportunities in Medicine, especially Homeopathic Medicine. 
as mentally. References as to character required. Address | Send for CatalogueQ. NEW YORK HOMGOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
a eB tote eogadian Major R. P. Davivson, Commandant, Highland Park, II. | AND FLOWER HOSPITAL, Royal S. Copeland, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
s If subscribers (of record) mention SUCCESS MAGAZINE in answering advertisements, they are protected by our guarantee against loss. See page 3 
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The Union of 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


and 


THE NATIONAL POST 


At Last Makes Possible the Establishment of 





A Great National Home Magazine 


Success MaGazine contributes to the combination Dr. Orison Swett 
Marden’s potent inspirational articles; Isabel Gordon Curtis’s ever-popular 
“Home Corner” for women; the valuable “Individual Investor” department; 
the independent and widely copied «Editor's Confidence Page”; the laugh- 
compelling “ Point and Pleasantry” department—-and a splendid tradition of 
fearless and thoughtful inquiry into the problems of real American life. 


Tue Nationat Post contributes the most interesting and valuable page 
of Washington news published; the intimate and personal « Spotlight,” and 
an accurate review of the important news of the world. 





Both magazines contribute fresh, cheerful fiction; the best story-tellers in the country 
are writing now for the consolidated publication. 


No such magazine as this has been offered at so low a price. 


| 


‘or Renewa ‘ or Renewa a 
Porno, Speclal Summer Offer sis" / 


Os . . 

Success Macazine subscribers who renew their subscriptions before August The 
31st will receive the double magazine, Success MaGazine and Tue NaTIoNAL // National 
Post, for the balance of the year and for the entire year of 1912 (sixteen com- : 

; eer ee os rs Post Co., 
plete issues) for $1.00. Only orders received at our office within this time 
limit, accompanied by remittance in full, can be considered. Fill in the ee 29 East 22d St., 
special coupon and mail to-day to New York: 


Please find enclosed $1.00, 
as per your Special Summer 
Offer of the combined magazine 
tor the balance of the year and also 
for the year 1912. 










The National Post Company 
29 East 22d Street 
New York City 


Name 


, A ae SARIN eee. rF bv ear Rot 9 




























—B8-LORN KHNEAT<, 


I can’t help it, Willie, when you bring home a box of 


Post Toasties 


— A sweet, crisp food for any geal. 





“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum ‘Cereal. Company, ‘Limited Canachan Postimn Cinsal Gai: abtied 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S.A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 











